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‘Wart Author of this Memoir has attempted to give 
a complete and connected, yet concise sketch of 
the life and labours of the late Jamented Brsnor 
Hesrn, in his Lordship’s official, litermy, apd 
Christian character. He has drawn his materials 
chiefly fiom the Life of his. Lordship by his widow 
—from the Bishop's Jow nal ato from Mr. Robin 
son's Bast Days of Heber; to which able woiks he 
1efers all those who wish for mote ample details 


of his Loidship’s interesting life and character. 


Should it appear to any that he has spoken of 
his Loidship in terms too laudatory, he has only to- 
assure such that he has been most ayrious fy avoid 
aitiality, and has carefully ondeavoured not tf mnis- 
represent, in anyway, a single circumstance in 
Loydshiyfs life. 
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Heber’s birth, parentage, ancestry, early knowledge of 
the Scriptures~-Youthful timidity, and ardent thirst 
after tnformation—Entrance upon School; conduct 
there—eAversion to profaneness—Love of retirement 
and devotion—Hntrance upon College—Diligent at- 
tention to study—Prize Latin poem, ‘* Carmen Seca~ 
lare’’—Recitation of his “ Palestine"’—Lines upon 
—Liffects it hackon his own mind—Tlness and death 
of his father. ~ 


Recinatp Hener was born April 21, 1783, at 
Malpas, in the county of Chester. His father, 
, whose Christian name he inherited, was the segond. 
son of Thomas Ileber, and Elizabeth Athertei, his 
yo; who, on the decease of his elder brotlfer, 
avithout male heirs, became lerd of the manor, and 
patron of the rectoties of Morton, in Yorkshire, ay# 
of Iodnet, in the county of Salop. ‘The Heber 
family appeais to have been of consi@erable antiquity 
in the eounty of York; for, in’ Elizabeth's reign, an 
voffteial certificate was granted from the Herald’s Cal- 
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lege, to Reginald Heber, of Morton, of the arm# ac- 
knowledged to have been previously borne by the 
family. The ancient estate of JJorton has beén for 
many géherations theresidence ‘of the Heber family, 
and was epurchased originally! by Alomds Heber, 
one of tleir ancestors, 
eginald Heber’s fither was twee married ; first 
in 1773, to Mary, thé daughtyy of the Rey, Martin 
Baylie, rector of Wrentham, m Syffolk, who @ied, 
leaving one son, Richard, lately deceased; who, 
during his life, sided on the family estate, and 
who was some time M.P. for the University of Ox- 
ford, Secondly, to Mery, daughter of Dr. Cuth- 
bert Allanson, rector of Wrath in Yorkshire, by 
whom he had three children; Reginald, the la- 
mented subject of this memoir, Thomas Cuthbert, 
and Mary, 
During young Regifald’s infancy, his life was 
. several times placed in imminent danger, by various 
diseases incident to that season of life. At the age 
of two years, he had a severe attack of hooping- 
cough, for which the family physician ordered him 
to he bled; to which operation he submitted, at 
that tender age, with great fortitude. In his fourth 
year, he was afflicted with a dafigtrous pulmonary 
complaint, which left his friends but little hopes of 
his recovery ; and he subsequently suffered much 
from those inflammatory complaints to which, 
through life, he seems to have had a constitutional 
tendancy, In his sixth year, he had a severe attack 
of t pus feer, during which his life was for some 
time despaired of: it pleased God, however, in aft 
swer to the earnest prayers of ljs affectionate pat 
myts, mercifully to raise him up, and in due time 
to restore him t6 perfect health, 
In his childhofid, he was distinguished for prompt 
and cheerful obedience to the wishes of his p&rents ; 
for the meekness of his disposition; for the patieitce 
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with which he submitted to the severe remedies, 
several times prescribed to save his*life, and for an 
unshaken confidende in God® when exposed to dan- 
ger: on one occasion, at thisgtender age, evhen he 
saw his Mother, in asifite of much alarm, jemarking 
with a trust inthe Almighty, which would have done 
honour to a peigon of'advaiiced life, * Do not ke 
afraid, mother, God yill takeeare of us,” 

Nd persons were ever moxe attentive to the in- 
straction of their children than were Reginald’s pa- 
rents: both Mr. and Mrs. [eber*took the prentest 
pains to store his mind with scriptural and useful 
knowledge during the days of his childhood; and 
the plans they pursned must have been most ju- 
dicious, as we find, that before he was five years 
old, he could read the Bible with case and fluency. 
Indeed, so extensive was his knowledge of its con- 
tents, even at that early pertod, that on being asked 
where any passage was to be found, he could gene- 
rally refer to it with great readiness and accuracy, 

Mr, Meber, being himself a warm admirer of the 
simple and beautiful language of Scripture, gave par- 
ticular directions that the Bible, without any abridg- 
ment, should be put into Reyinald’s hands; that he 
might become a¢ ramiliar as possible, not only with 
its contents, but with its inimitable style, Young 
Heber’s capacious memory, and diligent attention to 
his:studies, enabled him to derive tle utmost benefit 
from this plan that could have been anticipated ; , 
and its happy results wore visible, not only in his 
early piety, but during the whole of hi lifevay Tt was 
frobably owing to this, that, at so carly an agé, he 
had so deep a sense of the iwportance of prayer, ant 
was accustomed £ engage in it with an earnestness 
and a fiequency very unusual; evidently proving 
that the seed of those divine princgfles was disk im- 
planted in his mind, which was afterwards to bring 
fith fruit so abundantly to the glory of God, Nor 
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can it be attributed to any other cause, than to the 
blessing of God on these early efforts to imbue, his 
mind with sound religiols instruction, that he evinced 
through*life so deep a sense of his entire dependence 
upon God; discovered on all Mccasipfis so’mnuch re- 
signatiou to his will; exhibited such unequivocal 
proofs of the humbling views he had of himself; and 
manifested, as well if advefyjty as in prosperity, 
such a constant sense of gratitude to the Fathtr of 
mercies, 

As soon as youfly Reginald could speak, he dis- 
dovered an eagerness to acquire knowledge, never 
axcelled, and but seldom equalled, at so early a pe- 
tiod, He was always remarkably inquisitive; and 
che earnestness and artlessness with which he made 
tis enquiries, proved, to the entire satisfaction of all 
‘o whom they were put, that he had higher objects 
n view, than the mere fiatification of his curiosity, 
From every thing that came under his notice, he 
seemed anxious to derive information ; and he was 
often accustomed to remark, in riper yeaws, to an 
intimate friend, that ‘ he had never seen the indi- 
vidual, however deficient in general attainments, 
from whom he could not learn something.” Per- 
severing in this plan for a numberof years, and in- 
deed we may say entirely through life, he acquired a 
mass of information on almost every general subject, 
which he frequently found of great benefit; but 
which is often either overlooked or undervalued by 
individuals moving in a station of life similar to his 
own, > 

Reginald, even at this early age, was a graft 
~zeader, particularly of pnetry ; and so tenacious was: 
hin, memory, that though he generally read with 
rapidity, yet hetcould repeat almost perfectly, for 
many years afteyards, the contents of any volumé 
he had perused; and such passages in it as he theught 
especially deserving his notice. by reading thei 
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once attentively, became so indelibly impressed on 
his memory, as never afterwards to be forgotten. 
His active mind ever seemed fo be on the full streteh 
after information ; and while oaliers of his ag would 
indulge them yes inf idleness, he would qbe either 
absorbed in thought, or, engaged in the pursuit of 
some useful braneh oe knot oll e. . re 

At the age of six, pthen refbvering from a severe 
attaek of fever, before he was able to letve his bed, 
theefinst indulgence he asked for, was to be permitted 
to learn the Latin grammar, Thif request, it is al- 
most needless to add, was granted; accompanicd, 
however, with a kind caution, that he would not at- 
tend to it too closely, till he was further recovered, 
His father, who was an excellent scholar, tanght 
him the rudiments of this language; and the rapid 
proficiency he made, was alike honomable both to 
the father and the son; for Yve find that before the 
close of the ensuing year, he had translated Phredrus 
into English verse, 

In hiseboyish days, Reginald was remarkable for 
qualities not frequently found together: he had far 
more self-command than is usually possessed by 
youth; but it was associated with a degree of timi- 
dity and diffidence, which, though not unnatural to 
ingenuous minds, was often painful both to him and 
his friends. Such, however, was the command he had 
acquired over himself, that keenly as he felt. when 
the subject of disappointment or insult, yet so com-, 
pletely did he suppress evory angry and resently) ox- 
pression, that the domestics were ackustommed_ to 
wémark, “ they never saw Reginald in a passidh.” 
&t was only on ogeasions when he had to endure. 
separation from his friends, were it but for a shost 
timg, thatehis self-control would forsake him; and 
even then, notwithstanding the stniggles within him 
of painful emotions, his sensibility was only allowed 
toUiscover itself by the glistening tear, that would, in 
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such instances, start from his eyes. It might have 
been supposed, “that this power of suppressing his 
feelings, would have @nsured him success in re- 
citation® ut it was associated with so much 
diffidence, that though in hié yougf* he ‘vas fond 
of learning poetry, he could never excel in recit- 


Re ta e 

At the age of eiglit he weg sent to Whitchurch 
grammar-school, theneunder the care of Dr, Kent, 
where he vemained five years. He was then®re- 
moved, and placetl under the care of the Rev, Mr, 
Bristow, at Neasdon, near London, It was here 
that he ,commenced an intimacy with Mr. John 
Thornton, eldest son of Samuel Thornton, Esq., late 
M.P. for Surrey, which subsequently ripened into 
arent friendship, and subsisted undiminished through 
ife. 

While at school, an fhstance occurred of the deep 
attention he paid to any subject in which he felt in- 
terested. On one occasion, when a new book had 
been presented to him by some friend, ke began 
reading it just as they were closing the school for the 
night; and so absorbed was he in its contents, that 
he was locked up in the school, nor did he discover 
his situation till the darkness of the evening roused 
him from his abstraction. 

Reginald was always on the best terms with his 
schoolfellows : he secured their friendship, however, 
not by conforming to their example, and thus spend-~ 
ing the greater part of his leisure-time in common 
schoosoy syforts; on the contrary, he was accustomed 
to’take some long and lonely walk, with a book Thy 
his pocket, with which he wished to make himsel# 
ecquainted, If reproached for this by his com~ 
panions, which was sometimes the cagg, ingtead 
of showing an¥yesentment, he evinced such kind- 
ness of heart that could not fail to secute him 
the affection of all. There was, too, so much vita~ 
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city and cheerfulness in all his conduct, that a num- 
ber of boys might often be »scen ollected around 
him, listening with eagerness to some marvellous 
narrative, or some interesting anecdote, Which he 
would rélate fpr their amusement, drayn parily 
from books he had read, and parily from the stores 
of his own invengon. 7 sa 

Reginald, though be genentily excelled in hf stu- 
dies, was sometimes surpassed, on some subjects, 
Ow occasions of this kind, the natural goodness 
of his disposition was strikingly displayed ; for what- 
ever mortification and self-repronch he might have 
felt, he never evinced the smallest degree, of envy, 
nor discovered the least. disposition to detract from 
the well-merited reputation of others, That self- 
denial in these respects, which youth generally find 
a most difficult attainment, and which is seldom 
found to exist in the minds éven of those of mature 
age, to any extent, until they become decidedly 
pious, seemed to have cost him nothing. That he 
owed this chiefly to that integrity of principle with 
which, under the blessing of God, an early familiar 
acquaintance with the sacred Scriptures had inspired 
him, there cannot be a doubt. To the same cause, 
too, might be attributed, that elevation of mind and 
of sentiment, which he possessed thus carly, and, in- 
deed, through life; and whieh enabied him more rea- 
dily, on occasions like these, to resign without regret, 
that share of merit to which others-became entitled, 
Nor can it be ascribed to any other cause, that he 
evinced, in his youthful days, such eh insaperable 
@version to any thing bordering on profane or l&ten- 
tious conversation. ‘The sad example set him, in thig 
respect, by some “of his schoolfellows, had uo infyr- 
ence on pis mind; on the contrary, the porseyefing 
firmmess with which he resisted eyty temptation to 
comply with so wicked a practice, had a most salu~ 
tary effect upon the minds of some of his com. 
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panions, who, but for his example, would have 
yielded to the" vicious practices of their school- 
fellows. p - 
Havidg been accustomed regularly to read the 
Bible when at home, and gréat paipS hating been 
taken by his excellent parents, to inspire him with 
reverence for its conterits, Reginald.never afterwards, 
ever when the most closely engaged in his studies at 
school, discontinued the practice: he made it his 
daily and constant companion; and had evidently 
learned to regard % not only as a history of the most 
astonishing events, but.as a revelation of the will of 
God to mankind, on subjects of everlasting interest. 
That. his mind had early become the subject of serious 
impressions, will appear by the following anecdote. 
Une day, when Reginald was at the age of fourteen, 
his mother missed her Companion to the Altar; search 
was made for it among vall the servants, but it was 
. howhere to be found, After three weeks’ fruitless 
enquiry, it was given up as lost, till at length she 
happened to mention it to Reginald, who immediately 
brought it to her, stating that it had deeply interested 
him, that he had made himself perfectly acquainted 
with its contents; and he earnestly begged permission 
to accompany his mother to the altar, when the sa- 
crament was next administered. Penetrated with 
gratitude to God, for giving her so pious a son, 
Mrs, Heber burst into tears of joy, and, as we may 
well be assured, cheerfully assented to his request. 
” Until Reginald had attained the age of fifteen, he 
had bub little"taste for critical studies 3 the acquisi- 
tion*ef general knowledge seems to have been mor 
his object, and here he certainly excelled all others, 
theugh in his knowledge of the exact sciences he was 
at that time often found defective. Hencg, had, he 
been asked for tlig date of any particular event, he 
would not perhaps have been able to give it; though 
he could have given, at the same time, a most int 
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teresting detail of all the circumstances with which 
it was connected, It was the-same foo, m his ma- 
thematical studies; in which he did not then excel, 
not because they were not withinhis reach, butchiefly 
because If neZected sto give them that attention 
which, in a letter to one of his schoolfellows, written 
during the vacatiog of the following yeat, he acknow 
ledged they deserved; and hisneglect. of whicf he 
theregnade the subject of regres; resolutely dctermin- 
ing ¢hat he would do all in his power, by his future 
diligence in these studies, to supply*the defects of his 
past inattention, Accordingly we find him, in his 
sixteenth year, after plodding through the day at his 
studies, devoting two hous every evening to Locke's 
Essay on the Understanding, which, in one of his, 
letters he says, ‘‘ I used to think very stupid, but I 
have now quite altered my opinion,” In the follow- 
ing year, though his scholastic'engagements in other 
departments took up the greater part of his time, 
and though in addition to this he read, very exten- 
sively, warks that requived close attention, yet he 
diligently pursued his dectreleal studies ; confessing, 
however, that his progress in them was very Jar from 
affording him sntishetion, 

At this early period, besides making himself master 
of Hooker’s Ecclesiastical Polity, and becoming well 
versed in church history, he had acquired extensive 
inforraation on all ecclesiastical subjects; and the 
deep concern he then felt, for the prosperity of that 
church, of which he subsequently became so ,lis- 
tinguished an ornament, was in the highest degree 

eip@resting. Even then he regarded the ministerfal 
Gffice as one of the grentest importance, demanding 
, talents for a pr ‘siding of its duties, of no means» 
order; and, in his letters at that times many expres~ 
sions occur, of surprise and regret, thot individuals 
were, he feared, to be found, who ventured to make 
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the solemn engagements it required, without seeming 
to be fully awate of tgcir awful responsibility. 

Itis seldom that ywuths discover any thing like a 
public spirit, or manjfest any concern for the suffer- 
ings of the community, be théy evey ao sefere, unless 
they happen particularly to affect them, What lei- 
*sure time they have from their sgudies, is devoted, 
alnfost invariably, tothe purspit of their own gratifi- 
cation, Reginald, hawever, though deeply engaged 
in his literary pursuits, when he had scarcely reethed 
his seventeenth year, evinced the tenderest solicitude 
for the public distress that seemed then likely to 
happen, owing partly to the lateness of the season, 
and partly to the prospect of a short crop. On this 
subject, little as it could affect him personally, he dis- 

“covered a degree of anxiety fully equal to what is ge- 
nerally felt by persons of mature age. In one of his 
letters, dated Neasden, August 1800, he writes, 
‘* What is the common opinion in your neighbour- 
hood on the subject of the harvest? It is a point 
which so much concerns the whole empise, I may 
say all Europe, that I have been very anxious in 
enquiring every where about it, and general reports 
are, I think, not unfavourable; though, as the harvest 
will undoubtedly be a late one, the distress for a 
month or two longer, will, I fear, be terrible.” Such 
solicitude as this for the public welfare, expressed by 
an individual of mature age, would not be thought 
remarkable, though they might be deemed honour- 
able to his feelings; itis not, however, olten that we 
find ghem employed by a lad who has not leftschool. 

elt was known to some of Reginald’s friends, thage 
he discovered considemble aversion to balls, and ad! 
elaces of public amusement of a” similar description, 
Which generally afford youth a high degree of grati- 
fication, but witch are not seldom found to be more 
injurious than beneficial, These individuals were 
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determined, if possible, to remove this aversion ; and 
imagining they could more effectuaily accomplish 
their purpose by introducing kim to a ball, during 
the Christmas vacation of 1799, they made she ex- 
periment ;@butevith how little success will pe sven 
by the following extract from a letter of his, dated 
Neasdon, Feb. 18Q0: ‘ You will laugh when I tel 
you that a misochorist like myself was drawn Shto 
a pargy ata ball, They thought, I believe, to cure 
me of my antipathy to that kmd of seo-saw motion, 
but they have not succeeded ; I disl&ke balls as much 
as ever.” 

While Reginald was at school he diligently sought 
to acquire a knowledge of those things which em- 
bellish as well as inform the mind, Natural history 
afforded him a field of obscrvation and research,’ 
in the highest degree gratifying. Many hours, 
which his companions spent im idleness, or in some~ 
thing not much better, he spent in the delightful 
employment of watching the operations of animated 
nature, making observations on the different changes 
which many of the insect tribe are known to un- 
dergo, and in storing his mind with the knowledge 
of the different habits of the various descriptions of 
animals, small and great. Otten might he be seen, 
while his companions around him were wasting thoir 
time in their noisy sports, absorbed in his own medi- 
tations on these interesting subjects. Te had a 
taste too for drawing, which he cultivated, whenever 
he could embrace an opportunity, with becoming 
diligence; and for which he seoms, indeed, tq have 
pad a natural talent, particularly in the architectural 
glepartments and the early sketches he made, from 
his own fancy, afférded pleasing proofs of the profiy 
ciency which, without any assistanca, he afterwartls 
acquired, and which he turned at a sabsequent period 
to so useful a purpose, * 

In nothing was the superiority of Reginald over 
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his schoolfellows more evident than in his compo~ 
sition, both in*prose and verse. In the former there 
was a degree of vigour, animation, and power, asso- 
ciated vith an ease, and felicity of expression, sel- 
dom excelled by individuals of, matuy@age® His verse, 
ifit was not always spirited and beautiful, was inva- 
‘riably original, animated, and striking. On one oc- 
easton, about the tifme of Buonaparte’s invasion of 
Egypt, “ The Battle of the Nile” was givem for a 
school-exercise in his class, and he produced apon 
it some lines of much power and excellence, which 
he afterwardsentitled “* The Prophecy of Ishmael.” 
The acquisition of. that degree of knowledge 
which entitles a youth to eminent distinction while 
at school, much as it is to be desired in many re- 
spects, is not seldom found to be unfavourable to the 
cultivation of religion, The ambition which emu- 
lation tends to foster,*not unfrequently impedes the 
growth of piety, and, in not a few cases, roots it up 
altogether, Happily, however, such was not the case 
with young Heber. ‘The literary distinction he had 
acquired at school had produced in him none of its 
injurious effects, nor had it diminished, in the slight- 
est degree, his attachment to the Scriptures. Though 
he had, while at Neasdon, read many elaborate and 
voluminous works, he suffered them not to draw 
away his attention from the Bible. Only a few 
months before he left school, he writes to one of his 
correspondents: ‘‘I have commenced a diligent re- 
perusal of the Old Testament, which I trust I shall, 
Deo? juvante, finish before I go to Oxford. In the 
cotrse of last week I read as far as Ruth.” . 
Every youth who presecutes his studies with dilin 
gence and perseverance, is prompted, more or less, 
bf some leading passion. In far the greater number 
of instances thig is ambition. By this powerful in- 
centive young Heber was sufficiently excited; it 
does not, however, appear to have been his leading. 
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passion. He was not ambitious to excel, that he 
might obtain an elevation above his compeers, 
and then look down upon them with hanght; 
disdain. Indeed, such was thes amiablencss “of his 
disposition *that*hg seemed incapable of treating any 
one with contempt, except in cases when he saw the 
ignorant assuming irs of importance, and presuming 
to instruct those trom whom théy ought themselves 
to have received instruction, when he would occa- 
sionatly express himself with considerable severity ; 
but even then it was not unmixed with pity, Aware 
that his education was intended to fit him for the 
Christian ministry, and, very properly, forming ele- 
vated conceptions of its great responsibility, his chief 
object seems to have been, not only at this, but at 
every subsequent period of his life, to attain that 
knowledge which would enable him to discharge its 
duties efficiently and usefully. © 

Early in 1800, Reginald’s parents, who were 
highly Kou with the proficiency he had made in 
his studiesg entertained thoughts of sending him to 
Brasen-Nose College, Oxford, of which his father had 
been, and his elder brother then was, a fellow. THis 
brother, however, was now on the Continent, and 
aware of the danger to which a youth was exposed 
on his first appearance at college, where the solicita- 
tions to vice are so powerful, and the restraints from 
it so weak, Mr, Heber wisely thought it desirable 
that Reginald should remain at Neasdon till his bro- 
ther’s return, which was expected to be some time 
during «the summer, Owing to unforescen® cip- 
eyrfistances he did not arrive till nearly the end’ af 
te following Octoher; hence Reginald's matricu- 
vJation was deferred till the following month, when 
he enjered ppon that course of study in which he 
shortly afterwards i ahs such disti#lguished repn- 
tation, sIn his first letter from Oxford he writes: 
The little that I have yet seen of Oxford is ccr- 
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tainly what would give me a very favourable opinion 
of it in general, and #f Brasen-Nose, in particular. I 
have got through afl the formalities of examination, 
matrifulation, andeall other ations that are ne- 
cessary, My father and mother gétne fp with me 
here, and go away to-morrow. I have just been 
mast agreeably suprised by the eudden arrival of my 
brother Richard; 8 staid with me only an instant, 
and set off to the King’s Arms, to my father and 
mother, I would fain have gone with him, bit it is 
past nine, and fhe gates are shut. As to the plan of 
my studies, I really know as yet nothing about the 
matter, that is to be settled to-morrow. Mr, Hugh 
Choalmondeley* has been very kind to me, and hes 
taken much trouble in getting me settled in my 
rooms, as my tutor is out of the way. To him I owe 
my introduction to the few acquaintance I have, 
who are mostly Che8hiie men. ‘The bishop + cau- 
tioned me very strongly against too numerous an ac- 
quaintance; a thing which I certainly would not 
court.” ° 
The commencement of a college life is a period of 
much excitement, and not a little danger, to youth 
generally, and its perils are not unfrequently found 
to increase, exactly in proportion as the individual 
fs known to be distinguished by an amiable dis- 
position, and superior talents; especially if, with 
these advantages, he has acquired the happy art of 
enlivening a social party with animating and in- 
styicting conversation, which was remarkably the 
casewith Reginald, and which, very shor tly, became 
he means of introducing him into a circle of fri€ngle 
sufficiently numerous to have qndangered his futwre 
literary reputation, had the grasp of his mind been, 
less capaciou’, or the desire after knowledge jess in~ 
tense. Ile hoGever never allowed the evening parties, 
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to which he soon became much too frequently in- 
vited, to divert his mind fronm the pursuit of his 
studies, nor even to abridge thé time which he had 
determined to devote to them. » That such ghould 
not be the Sasef be would, when interrupted in his 
studies, by these social meetings, make up his lost 
time by retiring lator to bed on these occasions ; and 
to keep off the approach of steep, he would fre- 
quently resort to the highly censurable practice of 
tyingea wet cloth round his head. Referring to 
these parties he remarks, ‘ { hay@ been through 
my Cheshire connexions; and the long residence 
of my brother has introduced -me to a great many 
people, and this has, of cowse, produced very nume- 
rous parties; but I assure you Ishall preserve my cha- 
racter for sobriety : no man is obliged to drink more 
than he pleases ; nor have I seen any of that spirit of 
playing tricks on fresh-men, which, we are told, were 
usual at the universities forty or fifty years ago.” 
Reginald no sooner found himself’ settled in eol- 
lege, thanehe wisely determined, in oder to make 
the most of his time, to become an eauly riser; and 
that he might persevere in the practice with more 
certainty, he entered into an arrangement with one 
of his most talented class-fellows, to icad together 
two hours every morning, before the commencement 
of their regular college exercises, for their mutual 
instruction ; thus securing for themselves two of the 
best hours of everyday. Rigidly pursuing this plan, 
and devoting himself’ most diligently to his ea 
on all occasions, he soon became distiftguishad in 
systeollege, as an individual not unlikely to acquite 
ligerary distinction fof the &rst eminence. ‘This 
opinion of him was confirmed by his “ Carmen Seon 
culare,” a Latin poum, an the contuencement of 
the new century, composed during his first year ; 
to which was awarded the university prize for Latin 
verse, and which afforded to all, who could appre- 
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ciate its beauties, charming prospects of that success 
which his future academical career fully realized. 

Reginald’s ardent*mind soon led him vehemently 
to wish fora fellowship ; and we find him, the follow- 
ing yeay, in reply to an individual vho ‘had written 
hinv'on the subject, thus expressing himself: ‘ Not- 

* withstanding the miseries of fellowship, on which you 
descant, I should fike very well to have one. 1 
cannot, indeed, coneeiye how an excellent avciety, 
good rooms, and the finest situation for study ¢ the 
world, can have that effect in benumbing the 
faculties, which you ascribe to it. There will, no 
doubt, be many illiberal men in these sort af so- 
cieties; but I fear those men would have been still 
less gentlemen than they are at present, had it not 
been for the advantages of a college society,” 

Not long after Reginald’s entrance at college, 
“ Palestine” was giveh at the university for the sub- 
ject of an English poem, as prize extraordinary. 
It immediately appeared to him, and to his friends, 
to be one well adapted to his powers, and being 
much encouraged, both by his brother and his tutor,* 
he wisely determined to become a candidate, Hence 
arose a, poem of the first-rate excellence: which not 
only procured the prize, but raised its author to the 
highest literary eminence, and still retains its place 
among the higher poetical productions. 

The ardour with which he devoted himself to the 
composition of this poem, brought on a violent attack 
of influenza, which confined him to his bed for several 
days) whei? he had not written more than half of it, 
This, however, though it interrupted him, did tigte 
divert him from his purpose; fgr no sooner had he 
become convalescent, than he applied to it with re- 
newed diligende, until he had completed his lakour. 

About this ne Sir Walter Scott, being on an ex- 
cursion of pleasure in the neighbourhood of Oxford, 

# The Revs T, S, Smyths now rector of St, Austell, Cornwall, 
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with some friends, happened to take breakfast in the 
college, where Heber and him brotlier were of the 
party. The conversation seo turned on the prize- 
poem, and on Sir Walter's expressing a wish to hear 
it, it wat prédyuced and read. Sir Walter com- 
mended it as a production of unusual excellence; at 
the same time, however, kindly remarking that 
Heber had omitted one striking fact in his account 
of building the temple, that no tools were used in its 
erection. Reginald instantly saw the value of the 
hint, and retiring to one corner of the room, in a 
short time produced those admirable lines, which 
now form so striking a part of the poem:— 
i ‘No hammver fell, no ponderous axes rung 5 


Like some tall palm the mystic fabric aprings 
Mafestoniencs ne nymee mee eg 


In his boyish days, such was the timid spirit of 
Reginald, that he was known, not to excel in reci- 
tation; hence some apprehensions were entertained 
by his friends, that the poem would suffer in this re- 
spect. He had, however, now acquired that degree of 
confidence, that when he mounted the rostrum, in 
the magnificent theatre used on such occasions, 
though a crowded audience was before him, he was 
unintimidated. Never was a poem recited more im- 
pressively, nor with more striking effect. His youth- 
ful, but most interesting appearance, none who had 
the happiness to be present could ever forget: his 
unaffected simplicity, associated as it evidently was 
with a suitable portion of manly dignity, rivetted the 
attention of all; while the rich tones of his musical 
yoice, modulated as they were with exquisite skill, 
80 as to give the most effect to the different parts of 
the poem, excited an universél burst of admiration, 
and left an impression on the minds,of his auditors; 
nevey to be effaced. 
“Hirai etter Share, Shel eases 
Aint thats ised fd Shea ey 
e 
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Hetckeroenuced Meare gi 
‘tho rue ful suidenv, whthemphads tone, 
Fils lofty subject on his mind impress d.) 
With grace and energy unriyall’d shones, 
And rove 4 devotlortin cach thoughtless Meast, 
A renee and taeyrecad le arioraeases 
HecontI es banner sought glorious gave: 
He antiz of Calvary, of fils Sas lonr cation 
tel er eet ese, 
Breathing  foreraste of rewards above, * 

It has been well remarked by an eminent critic,+ 
that “ Heber’s recitation was altogether untrammelled 
by the critical lawsof elocution, and there wasa charm 
in his somewhat melancholy voice, that occasionally 
faltered, less from a feeling of the solemnity and even 
giandeur of the scene, of which he was himself the 
conspicuous object, though that feeling did suffuse 
his pale dramatic countenance, than from the deeply- 
felt sanctity of the subjéct, comprehending the most 
awful mysteries of God’s revelation to men. As his 
voice grew bolder and more sonorous in the hush, the 
audience felt that this was not the mere display of skill 
and ingenuity ofa clever youth, or accidental triumph 
of an accomplished versifier over his compeers, in the 
dexterity of scholarship, which is all that can generally 
be truly said of such exhibitions; but that here was 
a poet indeed, not only of bright promise, but of high 
achievements ; one whose name was already written 
in the roll of immortals. And that feeling, whatever 

jlnight have been the share of the boundless enthusi- 
asm jwith which the poem was listened to, attribu- 
table to the influence of the ‘ genius loci,’ has been 
singe sanctioned by the world, that has plac&l, 
‘ Palestine’ at the veryehead of the poetry on diving 
subjects of this age, It is now incorporated for ever 
with the poetrytof England,” a 
Among the afditors who listened to this splendid 
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exhibition of Reginald’s powers was his aged father, 
then in his seventy-fifth year? who, though he had 
long been suffering under a se¥ere illness, which had 
greatly debilitated his whole frame, deternfined to 
gratify luthself by witnessing this literary effort of 
his darling boy. To describe his feelings on this oc- 
casion, with any degree of acemacy, would beim- 
possible, they can be much Better conceived than 
expressed. Tremblingly alives as he of course must 
hay@ been, to his son’s reputation, his emotions, 
when he saw him ascend the rostfum, were almost 
overpowering. He well knew the sensibility of 
which Reginald was the subject, and his apprehen- 
sions, lest it should prove injurious to him on this 
occasion, were not alittle distressing, When, how. 
ever, the youthful poet commenced, they gradually 
subsided, disappearing entirely as he proceeded 
and producing, amidst the deafening shouts of ap 
plause that rose from the delighted audience, a rusl. 
of feelings so highly gratifying as to be almast too 
much fomhis feeble power to sustain. Indeed, it has 
been stated, though certainly not with truth, that the 
venerable parent's days were shortened by the in- 
tensity of his sensations on the occasion. 

Itis not seldom that success, like that which Heber 
had now attained, becomes to its possessor injurious 
rather than beneficial, To acquire, carly in life, 
that high degree of literary ominence, which pro- 
cures an individual the universal applause of inen 
in the highest walks of literature, if it does notJead 
to the indulgence of subsequent indélent habits, 
athich is too often the case, is frequently found’ to 
excite feelings mogt unfavourable to the growth of 
piety, Such, however, was far from being the cage 
with Hebar, Though he every whexé met with con~ 
gratulations the most hearty, and*thongh he was 
aware>that even his rivals were sounding his praise, 
ani seemed cheerfully to award him the merit of his 

ce 
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performance, yet it did not elate him. Instead of 
attributing his Successeto his own exertions, he piously 
ascribed it to God, hastening to his room to return 
him thanks in private, for the assistance he had gra- 
ciously gondescended to afford him pft the*occasion + 
and here his mother, who had come with his father 
to Oxford, after seeking for him jn vain among his 
usual acquaintance, Mmpatient to mingle her congra- 
tulations with that of others, found him, shortly 
afterwards, devoutly acknowledging hig obligations 
to God, that he had enabled him to bestow on his pa- 
rents such a high degree of enjoyment, as he had 
reason to believe they had then experienced, 

We have already hinted, that the health of 
,Heber’s father had been gradually declining for 
some time, and notwithstanding the means used to 
effect his recovery, it became evident to himself 
that he was aly growing weaker, All his friends, 
too, saw with the deepest concern, the inefficacy of 
the means used to recruit his strength, At length, 
about eight months after he had witnessedehis son’s 
success, alarming symptoms of his approaching dis- 
solution made their appearance. ‘Heber was sum- 
moned from Oxford, to witness the departure of 
a most affectionate and beloved parent, whom he 
found suffering under a painful and terrifying hic- 
cough, and experiencing the most acute pain night 
and day, This was a trial far more severe than any 
Heber had ever been called to endure. It afforded 
him, however, no inconsiderable diminution of 
his ayguish to witness the truly Christian spirit 
witich his dying parent evinced under his sufferings, 
calmly and incel by supmitting to the Divine will » 
assuring himself that his heavenl Father would not 
iffict upon him one unnecessary pang; but that all 
he had to endwie was a part of that discipline’that 
was intended to fit him for glory, Whenever his 
strength would permit, he took great pleasure’ in 
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conyersing with his family on the great subjects of re- 
ligion. He spoke of the world as a den of wild beasts, 
and affectionately cautioned his children to, beware 
ofits dangers, garnestly praying’ that God would gra- 
ciously preserve them from all its entanglements, On 
seeing Mrs. Heber, whose kind and unremitting at- 
tention to him Iftd been such, that she had, not 
exchanged her clothes for some weeks, overwhelined 
with"grief at the evident syiptoms that now ap- 
peated of his approaching end, he kindly, and with 
great feeling, admonished her for sorrowing as one 
without hope, assuring her, that he stood upon the 
Rock of Ages, and had ro doubt of obtaining, 
through the merits of the Redeemer, a crown of im- 
mortality and glory. The next day he received the, 
sacrament, in which he was joined by his family. 
This most interesting service, and the closing scene 
of his father’s life, Mr, Heber thus describes, “On 
the arrival of Mr. Bridge, we all partook of the most 
solemn communion that we can ever expect to join 
in in this world, to which indeed my father seemed 
scarcely to belong, A smile sat on his pale counte- 
nance, and his eyes sparkled brighter than I ever saw 
them. From this time he spoke but little; his lips 
moved, and his eyes were raised upwards. He 
blessed us again; we kissed him and found his cheeks 
cold and breathless,” Thus died Heber's father in 
peace, at a good old age. 
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CHAPTER II, 


Heber is elected a Kellow of All-Souls—Carries off the 
prize for his Essay ox ‘The Sense of Honow"*— 
Enters upon his Continental Tour—Visits Sweden, 
Norway, Finland, Russia, Hungary, and Germany— 
Returns to England—LEfforts to promote his brother's 
election for Oxford—Re-enters the University--So- 
lemnly prepares for ,taking orders—Takes up his 
degree of Master of Aris—Remarks on his collegiate 
life—First sermon at Hodnet—Entrance upon his 
living there. 


Suonrry after the death of his father, which oc- 
curred in the early part of 1804, Heber returned to 
college, and pursued his studies with unremitting 
diligence, fagging hard to prepare for his approach- 
ing examination, which was to take place in the 
ensuing May. In this respect he fully maintained 
his literary reputation, succeeding far beyond his most 
sanguine expectations, and entirely to the satisfac- 
tion of all h® friends. On the 2nd of the following 
November he was elected a Fellow of All-Souls,, 
on which occasion henthus writes to his intimates 
friend, John Thornton, Esq. ‘¢ I"know your friend- 
ship is intereste’ in every fortunate event which can 
befal me, and that you will hear with pleasure that I 
am become a Feflow of All-Souls, I even now be- 
gin to find the comfort of my new situation, which 
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is, for any young man, particularly if he reads at all, 
certainly most enviable,” 

In the following year Heber carried off the prize, 
for an English Essay on ‘* Tle: Sense of Honour ;” 
@ mast dil ficalautiect, but one exactly suiéed to his 
powers. In this admirable Essay, the subject of dis- 
cussion is treated *with masterly skill; every sengence 
is made to bear strongly on the point, A real sense 
of Ifonour is shown not to*be incompatible with 
Chfistian humility, nor indeed with any Christian 
precept. It is vindicated, not onthe false grounds 
of arrogance and pride, but on the broad basis of 
Christian morality ; while its obvious and necessary 
subjection to conscience and religion is strikingly 
and beautifully exhibited. ‘ 

-Regmald had now acquired that literary clevation 
which procured him universal admination; and as 
he was only in his twenty-seéond year, and had seen 
but little of the world, having passed the greater part 
of his time at school, or at college, his friends 
deemedtit advisable, lest the literary distinction he 
had attained should prove injurious to his mind, that 
he should accompany his esteemed friend, John 
Thornton, Esq., on a tour through such parts of 
Europe as were then accessible, He accordingly, 
with his interesting companion, sailed for Gotten- 
burg, in July 1805, where he arrived, after a tole- 
rably pleasant voyage, on the 31st of that month, 
Here they met with two English travellers, Majoy 
Hanbury and the brother of Mr. Stackhouse, gf All- 
Souls, with whom they spent an agreéable evening 
at Mr, Smith’s, an English gentleman residing there, 
The novelty of the situation*in which IIeber was now 
placed, had no other effect than more fully to dgye- 
lop, his mental powers, The jourrftl which he kept, 
and the interesting letters he wrote to his friends, 
abound with such remarks, on the manners of the 
people, and with such picturesque descriptions of the 
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scenery, as prove that his ever active mind was con~ 
tinually accumulating*stores of information. 

Shortly after their arrival at Gottenburg, Mr. 
Thornt8n purchased a light, commodigus, four- 
wheeledgcabriolet, so constructed ag ‘to serve for a 
close or an open carriage, as occasion required. 
After stopping a few days in this town, they set out 
on “their tour, and *the first village they passed 
through was Trollhitta, remarkable for the fil on 
the noble river Gotha, and for the canals and shfices 
by which vessels are let down a precipice of seventy 
feet, by means of seven locks, thus effecting a junc- 
tion between Wenner and the ocean, On the 8th 
of August, they reached Friderickshall, in Norway, 
here they were kindly received by Mr. Anker, who 
introduced them to the best society in the place. 
They proceeded on the 10th, by a wild and wninte- 
resting country, across fhe Glomm, to Dillingen ; and 

_ trom thence though the towns of Mios, and Prinsdal, 
to Christiana, where they spent the Sunday, which 
they regretted to find was so little observed by the 
inhabitants, as almost all classes followed their vari- 
ous occupations and amusements the same as on 
any other day, At Prinsdal they were politely re- 
ceived by Mr. Collet, a merchant, who had resided 
several years in London, and who gladly gave them 
all the information he could respecting the country, 
They left Christiana on the 14th, and passing the 
border of Lake Mios, a part of the country which 

ebey describes as abounding with scenery so beau- 
tiful as to be‘beyond all praise, they reached Drios. 
tueX on the 17th, where they spent their next Sun® 
day, observing with deep concern, the great inat- 
faieon of the People to the duties of the sacred 
day, ’ 

In this neighbdbrhood, and indeed throughout tha 

country generally, the Norwegians were then very 
illiterate. We learn from Heber’s journal, that the 
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only means they had of receiyin| instruction was 
from an itinerant schoolmaster, who journied regu- 
larly from one village to another, lodgg and doard- 
ing gratis, es hegmight have ocefision, at the houses 
of the principal fafmers in the vicinity, All the’inhabi- 
tants who cannot read, are obliged by law to repair 
to him for instructién, for which gach is to give him a 
trifling fee, which, on the whole, does not produce 
him gnnually more than twenty-five dollars. Very 
few Bibles were then to be found hare, the price of 
them being so high that they could only be obtained 
by the richer peasants. Almost the only religious 
books they possess are Luther's Catechism, and the 
Psalm-book, which contains also the Epistles and the 
Gospels for each Sunday. 

On the 20th we find Heber at Trondheim, survey- 
ing the Citadel, Cathedral, and other antiquities of 
that spacious and ancient town. He was here intro- 
duced to many of the most respectable families in 
the place, by all of whom he was kindly received and 
hospitably*treated. In the neighbourhood of this 
town, he met with an inscription on a monument 
erected in a gentleman’s garden,* intended to com- 
memorate the friendship of two individuals then 
living, which he thus translated :— 


© May overy light-winged moment bear 
A ilessing co this noble pate 
Joong many they Jovo the rutal ease 
GE eliese fale scones, wud scenes Uke theses 
"Tho plne’s dark shade, the mountain tally 
Anil the deep dashing watertnlt, 
Aud when each hallow od splrlt flea 
seek a better paradise, 
Beneath this turd tele aches deas 
Shall drick thelr countiy’s grateful tears 
In death alike and life 
Therich man stove, Mo pogr man's Ulessing.” 


Heber left Trondheim on the 25th, much gra- 
‘tified with the very kind treatment he had therd 
receivéd, and passing through Rora%s, Agre, and 
Kongswinger, he quitted Norway, ‘and slept at 


‘Tiie practice of erecting monuments in ganiens ta commemorate any remark 
af ‘event prevails among the nobility and geitlemnen throughout Norway. 
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Strund, on the Swedish frontier, on the 31st. Pro~ 
ceeding the next day from thence, he arrived, about 
the 14th September, at Stockolm, where he stopped 
till near the end of*the month. Here lig was intro- 
duced %o some of the most disting wished inhabitants ; 
and his remarks on the manners, customs, laws, lan- 
grage, and antiquities of the téwn are highly inte~ 
resting, While here, he went and viewed the Dan- 
nemora iron-mines, into which he descendel, and ‘ 
with which he ¢xpressed himself as being greatly as~ 
tonished, describing all other mines he had seen 
as mere dirty cellars, in comparison to these. The 
entrance to these prodigious excavations is not by 
adark and narrow shaft like a well, but is at least 
two hundred yards long, and in one place not less 
than eighty wide. Around this irregular, but spa~ 
cious mouth, ave fixed many immense cranes, with 
suspended buckets affixed, by means of which the 
communication with the interior of this spacious 
gwlph, which is not less than four hundred and 
eighty fect deep, is carried on. Into ohe of these 
Heber entered and was let down, to the depth of 
about two hundred feet. He describes the sides as 
being of a smooth rocky substance: below this, as 
you proceed in your descent, the most prodigious 
caverns open to your view on every side, from whence 
the ore is taken, Into one of these he penetrated, 
and found in it a vault of amazing extent, and indeed 
much higher than York Minster. Here, notwith- 
sténding {jie width of the chasm above, the sun never 
shines; its rays always falling upon it too obliquely 
to reach the bottom, which is hence the region of 
eternal ice and twilight. Heber asserts that the @e- 
«cent into this mine may be made with perfect safety, 
as accidents sgarcely happen once ina century. The 
actual descent he assures us is much less terrific 
than has been represented, and requires much less 
strength of nerve than to witness: the descent 6f 
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others, marking the gradual diminution of the bucket 
and its cargo, and witnessing tMe rope, which is at 
the top the size of a cable, assuming the appearance 
of packthread at the bottom, 

From St6ckh8lm, Heber proceeded to Aleo, and 
from thence, through that part of Finland, to St. 
Petersburg; where he arrived 8th October, Ad- 
verting to the state of religion inf Finland, Heber re- 
marks‘ The majority of the Fins are Lutherans, 
though the Greek religion is said to be gaining 
ground. The Lutheran clergy enjoy; however, gicat 
authority over the minds of the people. Mr. Ander- 
son, at Petersburg, told me, that much of this 
popularity was derived from a style of preaching 
which would, in any other part of Europe, be called 
enthusiastic and ranting, in the extreme. A Finnish 
preacher may, in summer, when the windows are 
open, be heard almost a verst*off. This species of 
oratory is, however, well adapted to the peeple they 
address, who are by far the most miserable and least 
civilized ofany part of Russia, 

The approach to Petersburg from Neva, a tiver 
somewhat wider than the Thames, Mr. Heber de- 
scribes as exceedingly noble and imposing. Having 
all its buildings, which are splendid and spacious, 
erected on the banks of the river, it seems as if you 
were entering a city of palaces. In this city Heber 
remained till the ensuing Christmas, His time, 
however, was not allowed to pass unimproved ; from 
every thing that came under his notice he appears 
to have collected information. His journ§l abound 
aytf numerous interesting remarks on the state of the 
Russians generally, their langeage, manners, dress, 
method of travelling, ogriculture, and religion, 
* The Greek clergy,” he remarks, “ av generally in 
a very low station, and miserably igforant, though 
greatly beloved by the common people. Their ap- 
pearance, when performing service, is sometimes 
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very striking; their long beards, flowing hair, and 

loose robes, exactly’ those which we see in an il- 

iuminated Greek manuscript, amid the glare of ta- 

pers, the smoke of incense, and a croyd of wor- 

shippeys, kissing the steps of thealtar and the hem 

of their garments, form as good a picture as any I 
© 


haye seen.” . 

r. Heber left Petersburg on the 30th December, 
and passing througlt the towns of Novogoréd and 
Valdai, entered Moscow, 4th January, 1806? He 
performed the fourney in a kibitka, the name of the 
carriage used by the Russians in winter. They re- 
semble, a large cradie, well covered with leather, 
having a leather curtain in front, the luggage is 
packed at the bottom, and the portmanteau made to 
serve for a seat; the whole is then covered with a 
mattress, on which one or two individuals may lie or 
sitas agreeable: in this position, wrapped up in furs, 
the journey is made with much pleasure, when the 
frost is not too intense and the roads happen not to 
be too rough; which, however, is fequenty the case, 
when the jalting is only equalled by the motion of a 
ship in a storm, 

During Heber's continuance at Moscow, he gladly 
embraced an opportunity of spending the day with 
the celebrated Archbishop Plato, whom he found in 
his own convent at Troitza, distant from the city 
about forty miles. He describes him os “a fine 
cheerful old man, with a white beard floating over 
his breast.” His remarks on the history and internal 
state of ifs country, were in the highest degree in- 
teresting. He spoke French and Latin with ease; 
but Greek more fluefitly than either. He had heard 
of Porson, and made many enquiries respecting. 
him. He hafl a great aversion to popery, angl said 
the English g&vernment had done very wickedly in 
tolerating it. He resembled much the idea we should 
form of a primitive bishop ; his house, furniture, and 
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provisions being those of a poor man; and unfortu- 
nately his circumstances were stfch as would not per- 
mit him to obtain any other, “The Greek priests, 
indeed,” as Heber justly remarks, “ though cfothed 
in purple affd fafe,linen, are far enough from, faring 
sumptuously ; their lands are secularized, they have 
no tithes, and theireallowances are very small. Jn 
point of education, however, thef are improving fast, 
as public schools are now pretty generally established, 
partly*by the crown, and partly by private bene- 
factions.” . : 

Whilst Heber remained at Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, he employed all his leisure time in Igarning 
the German language, which he’ freely acknowledges 
to have found an acquisition of considerable dif- 
culty; the grammar and the particles, separable 
and inseparable, being more complicated than Latin 
or Greek. He however, by ‘reiterated and most 
diligent application, mastered it, and acquired, be- 
fore he quitted Moscow, a respectable proficiency 
in the language. 

Heber remained at Moscow till the 13th of March, 
when he quitted this spacious city, and the next day 
arrived at Tula. On the 26th he had reached Charkof, 
where the emperor had recently founded a univer- 
sity, intended to have, when complete, twenty-eight 
professors, and twelve lecturers, all paid liberally by 
the government, independent of what they obtained 
from their pupils. The number of students are 
about eighty, three-fourths of whom are sons of the 
priests. Every student is compelled to Sttend the 
lepitives regularly, and to prepare for examination 
four times a year. Its librarysis small, but select 

,,and good ; and the whole establishment does -great, 
credit to its founder, ‘ 

On the 29th, Heber had passed to“Baemuth, the 

‘ancient frontier of Malo-Russia and the Crimean 
Khans; a miserable place, situated in 9 most un~ 
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healthy spot, inhabited mostly by Malo-Russian 
colonists, whose general appearance was truly 
wretched. The next day he reached Ivanovna, from, 
whenée he passed an to Taganrog, so called from 
the foxm of the rock on which #$ forttess stands. 
This town was built by Peter the Great, but was af- 
terwards, with some other towns» of the district, by 
thé peace of Pruth, given up to the Turks. Its 
present inhabitants; most of whom are Greeks, do 
not exceed two thousand, and their general afpear- 
ance was any thing but favourable. : 
The route Heber now intended to pursue, was to 
pass through the Crimea to Odessa, and from thence 
by Kamirici and Lemberg to Vienna. By the 8th 
of April he had reached Teherkask, the capital of 
the Cossacks; a town situated in a most unhealthy 
se surrounded by immense marshes, which are 
almost constantly overflown. While here, Heber 
visited the large Armenian town of Nakitchivan, 
containing about fifteen hundred inhabitants. From 
Tcherkask he proceeded on the Don, i a boat, to 
Azoph, a distance of about sixty versts by water, 
and something more by land. Quitting this small 
town, consisting of little more than a number of half- 
ruined cottages, he travelled with as much speed 
as possible through the Asiatic possessions of the Don 
Cossakes, to Taman, or as it is now called, by the re~ 
vived name of Phanagoria; another small town on 
the southern shore of a deep bay, branching from 
thg Bosphorus. He had here an opportunity to 
acquire séme information respecting the celebrated 
Circassians, whom he describes as in a state of har- 
barism, violently adelicted to plunder and rapine, 
And subsisting almost entirely on its spoils, Their, 
women, reptsented to be so distinguished for their 
beauty, differ®very little from the females of other 
ountries, Heber justly remarks, “ that what ren 
sredl them thus celebrated was, no doubt; tia 
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circumstance of the Circassians being great slave- 
keepers, and their country being ¢he channel through 
which the Turks obtained their most beautitul 
females; who were, however, mgstly brought*from 
Georgia.” © 6) ‘< 
On the 22nd, Heber quitted Taman and reached 
Kertch, a small town, inhabited chiefly by Jews. 
The next day he proceeded on Ifs route, throughs 
smost ugeultivated district, whexe he saw immense 
multitedes of bustards, cranes, and storks. This 
country abounded almost every where with ruins, 
the vestiges of its former population, He arrived on 
the 24th at Caffa, called by the Tartars in its better 
days, Little Constantinople. ‘This town is of con~ 
siderable extent, and was formerly of great emi- 
nence, but is now, to a great degree, in ruins, 
From hence he proceeded to Sudak, where he had 
an interview with Dr. Pallas, with whom he passed 
a day most agreeably, and from whom he obtained 
much valuable information respecting the country, 
Taking Kaya and Baydar in his route, where all the 
buildings, except the mosques, haye flat roofs, he 
passed on to Lambat, situated on a rocky promon- 
tory, which forms the east shore of a fine bay, sur- 
rounded by some of the grandest scenery m the 
Crimea. Below this, at alittle distance, stands 
Partenak, a small village, with a good harbour for 
small vessels, Kutchuck-ko, a village on the most 
southern parts of the Crimea, was his next stage : 
here the rocks become perpendicular and naked, 
and command a most extensive view of? the sur- 
rounsling country. From hence he passed to Aktiar? 
socalled from its white rocks, where is +0 harbour, 
_ divided into three coves, affording shelter to vessels 
%h every wind, with depth of water sufficient to* 
admit those of the largest class to He in perfect 
safety, within a cable’s length of the shore, It is 
siggular, however, that owing to some ridiculous 
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fancy, by a perversity of policy the most absurd, no 
vessel is permitted t enter, except in a case of ac- 
tual distress. - 
Batchiserai, ong, of the most populous towns 
which ,Heber saw in the Crimea, jithabited entirely 
by Jews, Tartars and Armenians, was his next 
halting place. He passed from hence to Akmetchet, 
néw called Simpheropol, a wretched and ruinous 
place, though it is the seat of government, Pro- - 
Ceeding on his route, he came next to Eupstoria, 
standing on a phain, hardly elevated above the level of 
the sea, Here he saw some camels in harness, dr@w- 
ing two-wheeled carta; which excited in him some 
Surprise, as nature seemed not to have fitted these 
animals to this purpose: it reminded him, however, 
Of the passage in Isaiah’s prophecy, where he men~ 
tions a chariot of camels, showing, that in all pro- 
bability they were wsed for this purpose in the 
prophet’s day. Passing Perekop, a miserable bar- 
rack-station, he saw its famous wall, with its im- 
mense ditch; which, though it is compoged entirely 
of earth, is very lofty, ot extends in a direct lina, 
from sea to sea, without any towers upon it that 
could be. perceived. Crossing many fakes and 
brooks, he came to a sandy desert, along which he 
roceeded till he arrived at the banks of the Dnieper, 
Sver which he passed, and ascended to Berislay, a 
small town, built by the Empress Catharine, on a 
sloping bank, with great regularity, having the 
streets, which are very wide, at right angles with 
each othet. He proceeded from hence to Cherson, 
Situated in one of the most unhealthy diswicts 
imaginable, about asmile from which is the tomb"of 
the justly celelrated Howard, on the spot fixed by 
"himself bofose his decease, near to which he had“ 
built a small hut for his own convenience, as the 
most healthy situation he could select in the neigh-* 
bourhood. Necolaef, a flourishing town, welk sity- 
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ated, sixty versts distant from Cherson, was Heber’s 
next halting place ; from whente he proceeded over 
a flat, and rather uninteresting tract of country, to 
Odessa, the seat of government,mn interesting town, 
which, though disadvantageously situated, hed hegn 
nich improved by the wise administration of the 
Due de Richelieu. © Rae: : me 
By the middle of June, Heber had reached Leo- 
pold, 6 Lemburg, alarge town in Poland, containing 
abouf three thousand inhabitants, and surrounded 
by a fertile and beautiful country.” His intention 
now was’to pass through the Carpathian mountains, 
by Caschau, Eslau, and Tokay, and from thence to 
Raab and Presburg, He quitted Lemburg for 
Hungary on the 19th of June, and passing through 
a beautiful and woofy country, arrived the next da’ 
at Przemisl, a town standing on the river San, which 
rises in the Carpathian mountains, and pursues its 
course for about a hundred and fifty miles,- On the 
21st he entered Hungary, and stopped at Bartpha, 
a large village, celebrated for its mineral waters 
and its commodious baths, and resorted:to much at 
the proper season as a watering-place. He stopped 
here two or three days, and on the 26th arrived at 
Aperies, a moderate sized and neat town, walled 
round and finely situated. The next day he passed 
to Caschau, which consists chiefly of one very wide 
street, through which runs 4 clear stream of water, 
and in which there are some handsome churches 
and fine buildings, most or all’ of them, facing the 
stiget. From thence he proceeded w Miscoltg, 
where he remarked that Latin was frequently spoken, 
eyen on ordinary occasions, antl often by individuals 
in the lowest, stations of life. His, next resting’ 
placeswas Erlau, a large irregular town, situate 
among rocks, ruins, and gardens, witich has a most 
romantic and beautiful appearance, Here there is 
D 
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a large public academy, which Heber visited, and 
found to be a noble building, of three lofty stories, 
containing a neat chapel, a large library, and halls 
for thé respective classes, where boys, to the amount 
of abow four hundred were educaiga. 

Passing through Gyongyas and Halwar, Heber 
reached Buda, a remarkable cityg built upon a high 
rock which rises aBruptly from the Danube. On 
the summit of this reck stands a magnificentepalace 
appropriated tothe palatine, The Danube her@ is of 
considerable wMth, quite equal to the Thames at 
Battersea, and rushes on with a current far more 
rapid, , Owing to the indisposition of his fellow- 
traveller, Heber passed on rapidly to the Hungarian 
frontier, on his way to Vienna, He regretted that 
his journey through Hungary had been necessarily 
so precipitate; a country where an Englishman 
might obtain importaht and interesting information, 
its constitution and government being an excellent 
comment on the ancient principles of our own, down 
as low as Edward the Thid, He was highly grati- 
fied to find, that in this country the diffusion of know- 
ledge was so general. A school he found was estab- 
lished, in almost every parish; and the people in the 
lower and middling classes, as among the higher, 
were generally well informed: so prevalent indeed 
was education, that Latin was become almost the 
vernacular tongue, 

In the beginning of July, Heber reached Vienna, 
wit) which he seems to haye been on the whole dis- 
aera He found in it none of that magnificence 
which he had anticipated, and which, as the cajfital 
of Austria, he had weason to expect. In almost 
every point of view, it appeared to him far inferior, 
to Petersburg®r Stockholm, It was, however, plea- 
santly situated®and densely populated for its size, 
being not larger than York, and containing about two 
hundred thousand inhabitants. It is remarkable 
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chiefly for the beauty of itp fountains, some of 
which were adorned with the niost elegant statues he 
had ever seen. He remained at Vienna till about 
the middle of August, and white there, took occa- 
sion to visit all the objects of curiosity in thewicinity, 
He spent one day at Bran, near to which the me- 
morable battle of Austerlitz had recently been fonght ; 
few traces of which, however, Mow remained, exeept 
the fragments of some horses’ skeletons, and the 
shatfered branches of some trees. 

Leaving Vienna, he proceeded on his route through 
Bohemia, where he saw little that was interesting. 
He visited Prague, which herdescribes as ‘ a large 
and fine city, much superior to Vienna.” On the 
19th of August he reached Dresden, where he re- 
mained till the Ist of September, employing his 
time in excursions into the mountainous parts of the 
adjacent country, which he describes as very beau- 
tiful, On his way from this place he passed through 
Leipzig, Halle, and Wittemberg, and reached Berlin 
the 12theof September, where he continued some 
days, and which he regarded as the finest city he 
had seen, with the exception of Petersburg. He 
reached Hamburg early in October, where he em- 
barked on board the Florence cutter, which Lord 
Morpeth kindly permitted him to use; and alter a 
most agreeable voyage, he arrived at Yarmouth, 
October 14, 1806, from whence he immediately 
proceeded, with the least possible delay, to join his 
affectionate friends at Hodnet, by wi hom he-was 
most cordially and kindly received, anid who were 
act a dittle pleased again to enjoy his company. 
By all his neighbours, too, he was most kindly wel- 
comed; and as a demonstration of their joy on the 
oceagion, the farmers and some othet individuals in 
the village subscribed a sum, with hich they pur- 
chased three sheep, and made a great feast in cele- 

ebration of Reginald’s safe return. 
ng 
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He arrived at the time of the general election, 
and found all his ffiends most busily engaged in 
attempts to ensure the return of his brother for the 
University of Oxford, for which place he had become 
a candidate, Anxious to promote b& bréther’s suc- 
cess, he immediately devoted himself to his interests, 
and employed in his favour all the influence he pos- 
sesded, though the pursuit of such objects was not 
very congenial to his taste. The issue of tha con- 
test was unfavourable; and the following excellent re- 
marks of Heber’S'will show how watchful he then was 
over the state of his mind: For myself I fear my 
temper js less sober than that of my brother. I was 
more elated with the fair prospect of success he 
onee had before him; and I was, I believe, more 
depressed by his failure, But this very feeling is a 
proof that my temper was in need of disappoint- 
ment, and that this,*as well as some other little 
rubs I have met with since my return, are very gen- 
tle physic to what I might expect,” 

he election being over, after passing # few days 
with his mother, Heber repaired to Oxford, and ap- 
plied with his accustomed diligence to his studies, 
Neither his long absence abroad, nor the excite- 
ment he had felt during the election, had produced 
in him a disrelish for his college duties. ‘ With 
regard to my studies,” he writes, “ though I have, 
as usual, but a lame account to give, yet I am now, 
post varios casus, set down to them again in good 
earnest; and amso delightfully situated at All-Souls 
that the vei air of the place breathes study. While 
I write I am enjoying the luxuries of a bright cBaj 
five, a green desk, and a tea-kettle bubbling.” 
, Jntending soon to take orders, and justly enter~ 
taining an exélted opinion of ministerial respopsibi- 
lity, he consdfentiously pursued that course of 
study and preparation which he thought indis- 
pensable, to qualify him rightly te discharge the 'im-« 
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portant duties of the sacred pffice, Having ac- 
quired the habit of early rising, he devoted ever 
morning to the study of the Greek Testament, with 
which he vgshed to become fam#iar. After this he 
applied to the maéhematics, seeking relaxation, ds he 
found it desirable, in finishing those drawings of 
which he had tak€n sketches during his journey, 
and occasionally translating, either for his own use 
of for"the amusement of some ffiend, those pieces of 
Gerntan poetry which he picked up gn the continent, 
Indeed he was a most severe student, never failing 
to make up in hard reading at night, the time which 
he was compelled occasionally to give to.society 
during the evening. 

As a proof of his genuine and unaffected platy at 
this period, we need only refer to the following 
remarks in a letter to his amiable and intimate 
friend, Mr. Thornton. ‘ All your letters give me 

leasure; but none so much as thoge in which you 

escribe your own happiness. I trust that it will be 
now increfsing daily, and that your affection will 
continue as lasting as I believe it to be pure and ra- 
tional. I trust too, that amid your feelings of happi- 
ness, feelings of gratitude will always keep a place, 
united with a sense of your total dependence on the 
Hand which has given go largely to you, and which 
may, even now, in a moment, deprive you of all 
you value most. The season of great prosperity is 
very seldom favourable to serious impressions: it 
would be well for us, if it were possible, when wo are 
mgst sensible of the value of a beloved object, to 
recollect the probability of that very blessing being 
taken away. ‘The idea might give pain, but the 
more pain it inflicted the more reason we should have 
to examine and amend our heartg, lest we im- 
pose a necessity on Divine Mercy to take away 
fron his thoughtless children the blessing they are 
“Perverting to their own destruction. You, my 
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friend, have often tld me how uniformly happy 
your life has heen; niay it long continue so, and may 
your heart continue sugh as not to need any terrible 
visitation, To your! 4an write thys without your 
suspecting me of hypocrisy, or a fondness for giving 
lectures: thoughtless and thankless as I am myself, 
inattentive as my conduct is to My own welfare, I 
am not indifferent or careless about yours; and, in- 
deed, we often reap*advantage ourselves front talk- 
ing or writing seriously to others. . 

“« Nor will this perfect recollection of your de- 
pendence, this uniting always to the idea of your 
most beloved object, ‘the idea of the Giver, at all 
produce that col bldoded indifference about which 
Pascal writes: you will not love the creature Jess, 
but you will love the Creator more, Far from such 
unnatural enthusiasm, the more devotion we feel to 
God, the warmer, I should think, will be our affec- 
tions to those with whom we are connected; we 
shall love them for God’s sake as well as for their 
own. By this one sentiment our warmeét feelings 
become hallowed; and even the blessings of this 
world may be a source of religious comfort, From 
the reflection that they are all His gifts, every en- 
Joyment will receive a higher colouring; and the 
more happy we are, the more earnestly we shall 
long for an admission into that heaven where we 
shall see the hand that blesses us, and really expe- 
tience what we now know but faintly, —how pleasant 
it isto be thankful. There have been moments, I 
am ashamed to say how seldom, when my heart has 
burnt within me with the conviction which I have 
just described. You,*I trust, have often known it, 
and probably in a far higher degree.” 

In the sumfger of 1807, after mature delibeyation 
and fervent prayer for Divine direction, Heber took 
orders, and was inducted by his brother to the, va- 
luable living at Hodnet, which had been, reserved? 
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for him from the time of his father’s decease. The 
expectations of the parishioners respecting him had 
been raised to the highest pitch: having lived with 
them‘ the greater part of his Hife, they had seen 
proofs of his amigble disposition, true piety, and ex- 
tensive talents, which led them to anticipate no 
small pleasure and benefit from his future labours. 
His first sermon was most numefously attended ; and 
such ‘vere the impressions it produced, that many 
individuals were in tears during the greater part of 
its delivery, The cordiality of’ his People could not 
be otherwise than gratifying to his feelings; and had 
his piety been less sincere, and his attainments less 
solid, it might have been in danger of making him 
vain, Instead of this, however, he confessed that 
what had at first elated and pleased him exceed- 
ingly, became afterwards the occasion of some very 
serious and melancholy reflections, lest the high ex- 
pectations they had formed of his future conduct 
should not be realized, and lest he should not return 
their affection as he ought, or preserve it unimpaired, 
by his exertions and diligence fn discharging the 
duties of his sacred calling, for which he considered 
himself to have every motive of affection and emu- 
lation to animate him, without any possible excuse 
for failure, 

Shortly after Heber had taken orders, he re- 
turned to Oxford for a time, to take up his degree 
of Master of Arts, This being done, and having 
passed his examinations with the highest credjt to 
himself, he finally quitted the Universitf in 1807-8, 
aifd returned to the scene of his ministerial labours, 
devoting, with much zeal, all his energies to a con- 
scientious discharge of its duties. His conduct as a 
collegian was such as could not faiPto endear him 
to all who had the privilege to enj&y his company. 
There was in it such a happy mixture of simplicity, 

eapénness, and affability, associated with such benig- 
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nity, such moet ge ene suchextensiveinforma- 

tion on almost all subjects, which he was accustomed 
to pour forth from the rich sources of his retentive 
memory, when opportunities offered, without the 
least admixture of ostentation, foy the ratification 
and instruction of his associates, that his company 
was much relished and highly prized by all who 
valued edifying cofiversation. He communicated 
“his thoughts invariably in language the most htartifi- 
cial and elegant, selecting such epithets, and enthlay- 
ing such imagery as were sure to have the happiest 
éffect. Unhappily, however, he had acquired in 
early life, and could never afterwards entirely divest 
himself of it, the habit of not looking at the indivi- 
duals whom he was addressing; this rendered his 
conversation, on some occasions especially, less in- 
teresting than it would otherwise have been, 

No one possessed tlie talent of imitation in a mare 
eminent degree than Heber: with the greatest fa- 
cility he could write in almost gny style, so happily 
as to make it exceedingly difficult to detect the de- 
ception. For his “own occasional amusement, and 
for the gratification of some of his friends who were 
in the secret, he wrote for a magazine published at 
that time, some jeue d’esprits, in which he corres- 
ponded with himself, with no inconsiderable gravity, 
taking care to make the statement and the reply 
correspondingly jejune and ridiculous. Nor were 
these powers of imitation confined to his own Jan- 
guage; with equal facility he could exert them in 
Latin or in Greek at pleasure. In this way he oc. 
cationally brought out some powerful productiosfs, 
which though written hastily, and often in situations 
of much interruption, were honourable proofs of his 
scholastic attaifiments. 

Heber now settled himself in his rectory at Hodnet, 
and ea to the discharge of his duties with inde- 
fatigable diligence, making the great subjects” 
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divinity his principal study, and doing all in his 
power to promote the best interests of his pa- 
rishioners, Eminently as he was afterwards distin- 
guished, it will not, perhaps, be too much to say; that 
at no period of ‘his life did his character appear in 
greater beauty, than during his first years at Hodnet, 
He had talent enongh to have made him arrogagt, 
learning enough to have made fiim indolent, influ- 
ence eaough to have made him selfish, and received 
attention enough to have made him vain; but from 
all these snares, and many others to Which his situa-. 
tion exposed him, he was, through the divine bless- 
ing, by means of his extensive self-acquaintance 
and deep piety, mercifully preserved, Of selfishness 
he seems to have been almost entirely divested, so 
little did he consult his own interests, or seek to gra- 
tify his own convenience, that what in others seemed 
to require much painful self-denial, cost him nothing, 
In him the poor found a friend and a counsellor, 
who was not only accessible at all times, but who 
made it hisestudy to discover their wants, and then 
to give them all the relief in his power. He visited 
those who were in affliction, gave advice to such as 
were in difficulties, comforted those who were in dis- 
tress, ancl kneeling by the bed-side of the sick and 
dying, often at the hazard of his own health, he 
prayed earnestly with and for them, seeking by 
every possible expedient to prepare them for the 
great events of eternity, So far did he go in this 
respect, that on one occasion he was brought to the 
brink of the grave, by his anxiety conscientiously ta, 
disoMarge this most difficult but important part of 
ministerial duty. 
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CHAPTER III. 


Treber?s Marriage—Ministerial zeul—Anziety ta avoid 
giving offence—Attention to the poor—LEstablishes a 
Sree-school—Pleasing instance of its usefulness— 
Becomes @ contributor to the Quarterly Review~ 
Commences writing his Hymns for public worship— 
Suspension of his labours, occasioned by a cutaneous 
attack—Repairs to, Harrowgate—Recovery and re- 
turn to Hodnet-—Anaiety about his usefulness—Visit 
to Tunbridge Wells—Sermon for tha Bible Society. 


Suonrry after Mr, Heber’s settlement &t Hodnet, 
he formed an intimacy with Amelia, the youngest 
daughter of the late Dr. Shipley, dean of St. Asaph, 
whom he married in April, 1809. The depth of his 
piety at this time, and the high value he set upon 
the holy Scriptures will be seen by the fact, that the 
first present he made to this lady was a Bible, hand- 
somely and elegantly bound. The marriage ceremony 
being over, he repaired with his beloved partner to 
Uanbedr,.near Ruthin, in Wales, where they spent a 
short time, occasionally making excursions into, the 
adjacent country, to the no small gratification eof 
Heber, who was exceedingly delighted with the 
scenery, regarding it equal to almost any he had seen, 
in his travels, ‘ 

On his return to Hodnet he applied with renewed, 
diligence to the discharge of his ministerial duties. 
Impressed with a deep sense of his responaitf’ Prin 
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having the care of so many souls entrusted to him, 
he determined to lay himself out in every way for 
their benefit. Though he had not the assistance of a 
curate, he rgsolvgd to extend tlfrough the year an 
afternoon sermong which had only been kept up 
during the summer. To carry this into effect with 
as little loss of tine as possiple, he withdrew 
himself from the company of all such as were vain 
and worldly-minded, as far at* least as he could 
do so ‘without giving that offence fo some which 
must have impeded his usefulness ; which, therefore, 
he wisely deemed it expedient to avoid, if he could 
by any means do it conscientiously, This was far 
from “being an easy matter to accomplish, for so 
much was his company sought after, that it re- 
quired no little self-denial to refuse a compliance 
with such invitations as he was accustomed fre- 
quently to receive: he had, however, made up his 
mind on the subject, and he complied only in such 
cases where he knew a refusal was likely to injure 
the cause h® had most at heart. In all cases, too, 
where he felt himself called upon to signify his non- 
compliance with the invitations of those individuals 
who had kindly solicited the favour of his com- 
pany, he took especial care to decline their kind 
marks of attention in terms the most conciliating 
and respectful; and so judiciously did he manage 
these delicate, and sometimes perplexing affairs, that 
there were few instances in which he failed to con- 
vince the parties whose invitations he declined, that 
ha qjd so from motives the most pure and conscien» 
tious, being influenced solely by an ardent desire 
most efficiently to discharge his parochial duties, 

+ To the poor that were entrusted to, his care he 
was affectionately attentive; not waijing till their 
cases-came before him in the shape of an appli- 
catign, ‘but sesking them out in their privacies, 
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and in all cases affording them some relief. Re- 
garding himself as the steward of God, he distri- 
buted his property, though not without discrimina- 
tion, yet with alfhost unsparing ,and, imprudent 
Hbesal® » He sought not, however, to obtain the 
divine inoue by his liberality, or by any other 
works he could perform: lové to the Redeemer 
was evidently the only motive by which he was 
prompted ; and no dne ever felt more powerfilly the 
truth of the ingpired declaration, ‘* It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.” 

Heber’s solicitude for the welfare of his parishi- 
oners avas not, however, confined to instances of 
this kind; wisely considering the importance of edu- 
cation to the young, he instituted a school in the 
village, provided for it suitable instructors, and gave 
up to it, at regularjntervals, as much of his time 
as he thought desirable. Among other instances 
of good resulting fiom these labours was the fol- 
lowing interesting case:—An old man_ resided in 
the parish, who had been a notorious podcher nearly 
all his life, and who, through the combined influence 
of his irregular mode of life, drunken habits, and 
depraved associates, had settled down into an irre- 
ligious old age. He was a widower, had survived 
his children, shunned all society, and was rarely seen 
abroad, The sole inmate of his lonely cottage was a 
little grandchild, on whom were bound up all the 
sympathies of his rugged nature, and on whom he 
lavished the warmest caresses, It was considered an 
anaccountable departure from his usual line of gon- 
duct, when he permitted little Philip to attend 
the rector's school, and some one expressed to 
him_surprisg that such should be the case:—e 
* Why notg” was the old man’s reply. ,‘¢ Do 
you think I wish Philip to be as bad as myself?. 
Lam black enough, God knows!” The old man 
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was taken ill and confined to,his room. It was 
winter; he was unable to divért his mind. His 
complaint was a painful one, and there was every 
probability that his illness might be of long continu- 
ance. A ndighb6yr suggested that his little grand- 
son should read to him. He listened at first lan- 
guidly and carelessly ; by-and-by, however, with 
some interest, till at length he bécame deeply con- 
cerned for his soul : convictions of guilt flashed upon 
his mntd, and he expressed an earnest desire to see 
Mr. Heber. Immediately on its bein made known 
to the rector, he paid him a visit. The old man lay 
upon his bed in a corner of the room, near @ trel~ 
lised window. His features were naturally hard 
and coarse, and the marked lines of his countenance 
were distinctly developed by the stong light which 
fell upon them. Aged and enfeebled as he was, he 
seemed fully alive to what was fassing around him; 
* and Thad,” says the narrator of this anecdote, “ lei~ 
sure to mark the searching of his eye, while he gazed 
with the most intense anxiety on his spiritual com- 
forter, and weighed every word that fell from his 
lips. The simple phraseology in which Ieher 
clothed every idea, the facility with which he de- 
scended to the old man’s comprehension, the ear- 
nestness with which he strove not to be misunder- 
stood, and the manner in which, in spite of himself, 
his voice occasionally faltered, as he adverted deli- 
cately, but faithfully and most affectionately, to the 
fundamental points of our holy religion, struck me 
forcibly ; while Philip stood on the other side of the, 
hed, *nis hand Jocked in his grandfather’s, his bright 
blue eye dimmed with tears, as he looked sadly and 
pxiously from one face to another, evidently aware 
that some misfortune awaited him, thofigh uncon- 
scious.to what extent, Not long afterfards the old 
man died, in a state of mind so calm, so subdued, 
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80 penitent and resigned, that ‘I feel myself cheered 
in my labours,’ said’ Heber, ‘ whenever I reflect upon 
it.’ Heber officiated at the funeral ; and, says our 
narrator, ‘ I shalk never forget, I never wish to for- 
get; af were cast to-morrow omé desert island, it 
ig one of the few things I should wish to remember 
of the world I had left behind nee, the air, the man- 
ner, the look, the’expression of hope and holy joy, 
and steadfast confidence, which lit up Hebor’s coun- 
tenance, as le pronounced the passage in owfexcel- 
lent ritual, ‘ O Father, raise us from the death of 
sin into the life of righteousness, that when we shall 
depart this life we may rest in thee, as our hope is 
this our brother doth,’” 
About this time Heber published his poem, entitled 
“ Europe,” the first line of which had been nee et 
to him in the summer of 1806, during a sleepless 
night, occasioned by hearing the beating of drums, 
and the bustle of troops, marching through the town 
of Dresden, where he then happened to be. In this 
ear, too, he received a pressing invitati¢n to contri- , 
bute aecasionally to the Quarterly Review, which 
was then about commencing its highly important 
labours. He declined the invitation for the present; 
stating, however, that heshould probably, ata future 
period, sometimes send an article for insertion, Ac- 
cordingly we find, that before the close of the year, 
he produced a masterly review of “ Porter’s Travel- 
ling Sketches in Russia and Sweden, during the 
years 1805, 6, 7,8,” which was inserted in that most 
talented publication, to which subsequently, as far 
as his more important parochial duties woul give 
him time, he became a frequent contributor. + 
Tn 1810, Dr, Clark’s Travels in Russia appeared 
illustrated {vith many valuable notes from Heber's 
a peaagh 
manuscript tour through that country. These, in- 
deed, formed not the least interesting part of that 
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work, and were perocelarly pelted out by both the 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, as being highly 
important and interesting. During the whole of 
this year My Heber continued most diligently em- 
ployed, either ine the discharge of his misisterial 
duties, or in the pursuit of his literary engagements. 
Besides writing a tong review of “ Thornton’s Pye- 
sent State of Turkey,” for the Quarterly, and getting 
up an Infirmary Sermon, which he had to preach that 
year, he had two sermons weekly to compose, on 
which he bestowed considerable pams, taking care 
that they should contain such statements of the 
Gospel as might strike the minds of his pariskioners, 
and such as they could not misunderstand. 

Nor was he idle in other respects; for he says 
of himself, ‘ I read Plato; and am, though slowly, 
making progress in a poem, which, if it does not 
misearry, will be longer than any of the preceding 
ones : it is, however, but too probable, that when my 
summer rambles and hedge-row walks are stopped 
by sleet antl mire, I shall, as has been generally the 
case, find my Pegasus in a slough of despond.” 

After all, though his labours occupied him from 
morning to night, and though the manner in which 
he discharged his clerical duties left him less time 
for literary pursuits than he wished, yet so grateful 
and happy was he, in the station in which Provi- 
dence had placed him, that he could say, writing to 
a friend, “I have so much of the patriotisme du 
couvent about me, that for its sake I coujl well re~ 
joice to see you in orders; yet I rather feel inclined 
ta ehcourage you to persevere in your present course. 
When a man is once embarked in a pursuit, nothing 
but a motive the most powerful should jnduce him to 
changg it. I am indeed a prosperous man, who has 
unremitted.causes of gratitude, and whose principal 
apprehension ought to be. that he has a greater 
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share of earthly happiness than he knows how to 
manage, That you may have as much as is good 
for your eternal interest, and that my gratitude may 
Inctease daily, for the great share of quigt and pros- 
ray with which I am blessed, is my earnest prayer, 
and | think I may add, my hope.” 

Fhe.following year, 1811, wet find Heber busily 
engaged in a literary performance not a little per- 
plexing ; producing’ an article for the Quarterly, 
purporting to be a review of the obscure translations 
of Pindar, which had appeared a year before ; but de- 
signed by himself to introduce oneof his own attempts, 
which was accordingly subjoined to the article, 
This was inserted in the Quarterly for 1811, and 
Heber's translations were afterwards published with 
his other poems. During this year Heber succeeded 
in establishing a schgol at Hodnet, on the Lancaste~ 
rian plan, At the same time, too, he made several 
vigorous efforts to reform the psalmody in his parish; 
but he had the mortification to find that they were 
almost entirely ineffectual. He had lon& been dis- 
satisfied with the slovenly manner in which this im- 
portant part of public worship was, in too many 
cases, performed; nor had he been: much less dis- 
pleased with some epithets in the Psalms usually 
sung, in which he thought the Divine Being was 
addressed in terms of too great familiarity. Hence, 
from the time of his settlement at Hodnet, he had 
employed the few intervals of leisure, which his nu- 
merous apd more pressing engagements left him, 
ip composing some Hymns adapted for public yor- 
ship. The first specimens of these excellent com- 
positions appeared in the Christian Observer for 
1811, with the following modest and most unassuming 
profatory remarks, Sed 

‘ The following Hymns are part of an intended 
series appropriate to the Sundays and principal 
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holidays of the year, connected jp some degree with 
their particular Collects and Gospels, and designed to 
be sung between the Nicene Creed and the sermon. 
The effect ofan arrangement of this kind, though onl, 
partially adopted is very striking in the Romish 
liturgy ; and its place should seem to be imperfectly 
supplied by a, few verses of the Psalms, entirely up- 
“connected with the peculiar devotions of the day, and 
selected at the discretion of a clerk or organist. On 
the merits of the present imperfect essays the author is 
unaffectedly diffident ; and as his Tabours are in- 
tended for the use of his own congregation, he will 
be thankful for'any suggestion which may advance 
or correct them. A one respect, at least, he hopes 
the following poems will not be found reprehensible; 
no fulsome or indecorous language has been know- 
ingly adopted ; no erotic addregses to Him whom no 
unclean hips can approach ; no” gilegory, ill under- 
stood and worse applied. It is not enough, in his 
opinion, to object to such expressions, that they are 
fanatical, they are positively profane. When our 
Saviour was on earth, and in great humility conver- 
sant with mankind ; when he sat at the table, and 
washed the feet, and healed the diseases of his crea- 
tures, yet did not his disciples give him any more 
familiar name than Master, or Lord; and now that 
he is seated at the right hand of his Father's majesty, 
shall we address him with ditties of embraces and 
passion, or in language which it would be disgrace- 
ful in an earthly sovereign to endure? Such ex~ 
pressions, it is said, are taken from Scripture; but 
eve if the original application, which is often 
doubtful, were clearlyand unequivocally ascertained, 
yet though the collective Christian church may be 
very properly personified as the spouse’of Christ, an 
. application “of such language to Christian believers 
is ‘as dangerous as it is absurd and tnauthorized. 
Nor is it going too far to assert, that the brutalities 
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of 2 common arene can hardly bring religion into 
more sure contempt, or more scandalously profane 
the name which is above every name in heaven and 
earth, than certain spe applied tg Christ, in 
some of our popular collections of geligious poetry.” 

Except these Hymns, which he continued to com- 
pqse till he had a sufficient nuntber, with some that 
he had selected from other writers, to form a small 
volume, which he sibsequently intended to publish, 
he had now, in a great measure, laid aside the 
muse, Pastry, much as he admired it, and certain 
as must have been his success in it, had he devoted 
to the muse all his energies, was not the object of 
his pursuit; he had more important duties to dis- 
charge, which no prospects of literary fame, flat- 
tering as they might be, could induce him to neglect. 
But at the request of,a friend, or at some moment of 
leisure, he would sometimes seize the harp, and give 
striking proofs that neither had his hand forgot its 
cunning, nor his imagination lost its power. He 
could never listen to Scotch or Welsk music, of 
which he was passionately fond, without feeling an 
almost itresistible impulse to compose poems in 
English, suited to these airs; and when he did under- 
take it, he was sure to succeed admirably, having, 
if not a very musical, yet an uncommonly accurate 
ear, 

Tn compliance with the requests of his friends, 
Heber rather reluctantly consented, about this 
time, to publish in a small volume, the greater 

art of such unpublished poems as he had, by 
him, with his “ Palestine,” which Dr. Crotch, by 
setting it to music, had contributed to immortalize, 
This yolume soon became popular; though the 
poem on the’ Passage of the Red Sea” excepted, 
it contained hone that was equal as a whole, to 
Palestine.” After committing this to the press, 
his engagements of every kind were for_some time 
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suspended, by the return of a, cutaneous disorder, 
originally brought on by exposure to the night air, 
in an open carriage, during his jomney through the 
@rimea; which no remedies had ever been able en- 
tively to er€dicaty and which compelled himnow to 
resoit to warm sea-bathing, and a long course of 
mercurial medicines. This affliction, which was of 
a most trying and irritating nattre, Heber boc with 
Christian patience, never permitting himself, even at 
its greatest seventy, to utter a single murmur; but 
calmly acquiescing in the will of God, regretting 
most of all, that it compelled him to be absent from 
his flock, to whom he was most warmly and affec 
tionately attached. 

He repaived with Mrs. Heber to Harrowgate, in 
June, 1812, where he stopped some weeks, but de- 
rived little or no benefit from the waters. While 
there, he visited most of the “places in the neigh- 
bourhood, Fountain’s Abbey, Newby, and Castle- 
Howard; but saw nothing which to him appeared 
worth pasticular notice, the surrounding country 
being exceedingly dreary and bairen, except Bolton 
Priory, which, with its adjoining woods and water- 
falls, he regarded as a beautiful spot. He 1eturned 
to Hodnet in July, though his disorder was far from 
being sufficiently abated to permit him to resume 
his parochial duties. The rectory at Hodnet being 
now under repair, he removed to Moreton parvonage, 
a short distance only from the rectory, which be- 
came his abode for the two following years. During 
this summer he sustained a heavy clomestic bereave- 
mént, by the death of Lieutenant R. J. Shipley, the 
youngest brother of his antiable wife, who fell a vic- 
tim to the yellow fever, then very prevalent in the 
West Indies. Heber’s acquaintance with the de- 
ceased, though short, disposed him ¢o form a high 
opinion of hig character, and to take a lively interest 
sin his welfare.“ Not only,” says he, “ were his ta~ 

BE 
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lents, temper, and manners, every thing that was 
most promising and pleasing, but there was a guile- 
lessness about his character, joined with a steadiness 
of principle, and a freedom, apparently at least, from 
most of the common vices of a yous mf&n, such as 
I have yery seldom met with. hese latter traits, 
however, though they make the loss more heavy, 
afford the best comfort under it.” 

Heber now suffered a more severe attack of his 
irritating disorder than he had before endured ; 
which was the emore painful as it seized the right 
side and arm, thus rendering writing an operation 
of considerable difficulty, “To obtain permanent 
relief, he was compelled to submit to a regular 
course of alterative medicines, and to try the effect 
of a few weeks’ warm sea-bathing, Happily these 
means proved successful, and he returned from High 
Lake in October, where he had been four weeks, 
perfectly recovered from his disorder, though consi- 
deiably weakened by the powerful medicines he had 
been compelled to take. Adverting to his case, he 
writes : + Whether my present freedom from my tor- 
menting complaint will continue, I know not; butI 
owe very great gratitude indeed to God, for this re- 
lief, and for the continuance of my general health 
under a weakening course of medicines, This year 
has been to me a year of wandering and non-resi- 
dence; but I may safely say, that neither the one 
nor the other has been from choice, nor prolonged 
a single day beyond the necessity imposed by my ill 
health.” : 

*Duriyg this year, some rather severe animadver- 
sions were published in a periodical, intended to dis- 
prove the assertions made in an article that had re. 
cently appeared in the Quarterly Review, in whic 
the validity of huy-beptism, that is of baptism per. 
formed by individuals not episcopally ordained, ha¢ 
been strongly contended for; to which Heber wrote 9 
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reply, maintaining that the validity of the ordinance 
depends more on the manner of its performance, than 
on the character or office of the individual by whom it 
is administeged., Owing to some circumstance, for 
which it is not eagy to account, (unless we attribute 
it to indisposition,) this ably written paper was not 
forwarded to the periodical, and did not consequengly 
make its pe at the time; which was the more 
a subject of regret, as it contained a lucid statement 
of the subject, and a masterly defenge of the liberal 
side taken by the reviewer, with an unanswerable re- 
futation of the fallacious arguments eupicyed by his 
opponent ; proving the practice of the church, except 
in a very few cases, to have been in exact conformity 
with the reviewer’ssentiments,—that baptism, whether 
administered by an individual who had or had not 
been opaccradly ordained, wag, if administered in 
the manner originally instituted, equally valid. 

Heber now pursued his literary and other engage- 
ments with increasing ardour, In addition to his 
regular weékly labours, he furnished several elaborate 
reviews for the Quarterly; besides undertaking a 
work about this time that required the greatest skill 
and research ; a “ Critical and Historical Dictionary 
of the Bible,” to which he devoted a great part of his 
time. His object in this work was to supply, on an 
enlarged scale, the defects of Calmet. ‘I work 
hard at it,” said he, “ every day; and evep if I 
should not live to finish it, these researches make 
me more and more familiar with those bgoks which 
it spould be the business of my life to study.” It is 
matter of the deepest regret that the apprehensions 
he entertained on this subject were realized ; for 
sthough he persevered in the work with increasing 
pleasure, to the close of his life, as fgr as opportu- 
‘nities would permit him, it was never completed. 
That it proved greatly beneficial to his own mind, 
there cannot be a doubt; nor can we doubt but that, 
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had he lived to finish it, it would have been a pro- 
duction of uncommon excellence, if it had not super- 
sedéd the necessity of any similar work. 

Heber had, for some time, occasipnally employed 
himsel#in translating Klopstock’s @essiah, in which 
it is rather to be regretted that he did not persevere, 
it ,being so well suited to his powers, but which he 
falt himself compelled entirely to relinquish; deeming 
it highly improper td attribute to so awful a Being as 
the second pergon in the Trinity, words and actions 
purely of human invention, which he found it im- 
possible to avoid, and at the same time to do justice 
to the poet. 

The following incident, as it throws some light on 
Heber’s character at this period, deserves to be ré- 
corded, My. Thornton, father of the individual who 
accompanied Heber, on his continental tour, an- 
nounced it to be his intention to give what he termed 
a Russion dinner, on a subsequent appointed day, 
The son, wishing to gratify his father, by the pra- 
duction of something a little extracrdin&ry on the 
occasion, wrote to Heber, requesting he would 
kindly furnish him with a song suited to the pur- 
pose, Such was the intimacy subsisting, between 
these individuals, that he determined immediately to 
comply with the request, but, unfortunately, Mr, 
Thornton’s letter was, by some means, mislaid, 
and did not come to light till it was too late for 
Heber to perform his promise. This piece of ap- 
parent negligence caused him much vexation, as 
he was, on his own account, ambitious of econ 
his promise to the best of his ability, and as he had 
reason to apprehend his noncompliance with his 
friend’s request might excite his serious displeasure. 
How ofted” says hé, on the occasion, “ have I 
resolved to he’more careful and cireumspect in mys 
dealings in future, and how often have I broken my 
resolution | Seviously, I often fear, when [am in 
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low spirits, which is the case at this moment, that for 
want of steadiness, whatever I begin will never come 
to any good. My friends tell me, that with method 
and e little resolution, I may arrange all that I have 
to do, so af that ene pursuit shall not interfgre with 
another. I wish I knew how, or that knowing how 
I had firmness to follow it.” 

As is the case, more or less, With almost all infdi- 
viduals of vigilant and energetic minds, Heber was 
now occasionally harassed by some vain imagin- 
ings, that he was not thrown pretisely into that 
situation of life for which he was best qualified, 
His literary habits caused him sometimes reluctantly 
to quit his books for the care of his paris; being 
tempted to conclude, that as his studies were mostly 
scriptural, he was not, by pursuing them, really neg- 
Jecting his duty. The strong sense, however, which 
he always had of the paramotint importance of his 
ministerial responsibilities, never permitted him to 
yield to this enticement: he saw, that while other 
pursuits might be looked upon as amusements, these 
were properly his calling, and had consequently the 
first claim upon his attention. Experience too, 
taught ,him, that had he not been exposed to temp- 
tations peculiar to his scholastic attainments, he 
would have been in danger of other, and perhaps 
more severe inducements to neglect his duty, 

The good that he did in his parish, though it was 
in many respects considerable, and indeed fully 
equal to what might have been expected, was far 
from being satisfactory to his sanguins mind, It 
whs not enough for him that he had obtained the 
esteem and confidence of all his parishioners; he 
wanted to see the beneficial effects of his labours 
among them, in their general conduct. “ I write 
sermons,” he says, “ and have rtoderately good 
congregations; but not better than I had on first 
commencing my career. The schools, &c, which 
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T projected, are all comparatively at a stand-still; 
and I am disposed* to think, that a man cannot 
attend to two pursuits at once; and that it will be, 
at length, necessary to burn my books, like the 
early cgnverts to Christianity ; anq since Providence 
has called me to a station which so many men regard 
with envy, to give my undivided attention to the 
duties which it requires. Possibly, for I will own 
that Iam in a gloomy humour, I exaggerate cireum- 
stances; but a day seldom passes without my being 
mote or less affscted by them. On the whole, per- 
haps, such repinings at the imperfect manner which 
our duties are performed, are necessary pee of our 
one line, and such as we can never hope to get 
rid of,” 

"At Midsummer, 1813, for the benefit of Mrs, 
Heber's health, which was then in a precarious state, 
and pautly for his owfi relaxation, Mr, Heber spent 
a few weeks at Tunbridge Wells. While there he » 
had the offer of a prebendary of Durham, in exchange 
for his living at Frodnet; which, on someraccounts, 
he felt almost inclined to accept, but ultimately de- 
clined, apprehending that it would not meet with 
the concurrence of his friends, nor be consistent with 
the strong regard he felt for their highest interests. 

The amusements of this fashionable watering- 
place could not divert Heber’s mind from the claims 
which his flock had on his attention; hence he writes, 
“ There are, indeed, many imperious calls to hurry 
back, as soon asI am at liberty, into Shropshire. 
have, it is frue, still some time to spare out of the 
thtee months of absence which the law allows Me 
fiom my living; and as my wife's health is con- 
cerned, might doubtless plead it as an exouse ; but F 
cannot help feéling that conscience, as well as law 
is to be attendefl to; and even so far as ambition i: 
concerned, and the pursuit of my regular studies, ] 
find that I have been already too long from home.” 
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He returned to Hodnet the first week in August, 
with Mrs. Heber’s health much improved, and. his 
own strength considerably recruited. Whatever of 
discontent he might have felt before his excursion, 
now that he fousd himself restored to hise usual 
scene of dutics and interests, it was entirely ye- 
moved, This temporary absence from his peoplp, 
and cessation from his labours, operating as a stimu- 
lus on his spirits, had produced the happiest results; 
inducing the persuasion that he was distened to, on 
the following Sabbath, with much more attention 
than formerly; and throwing a sort of charm over 
those objects which, from mere formality, had been 
overlooked, investing them with all their original 
interest and importance, 

About this time he received an invitation to preach 
a sermon at Shrewsbury, for the, benefit of the Bible 
Society, with which he cheerfully complied; and on 
Sunday, 5th of September, he delivered that excel- 
lent discourse, on Rey. xiv. 6, which has since 
been published in the volume of his sermons preached 
in England. In this masterly sermon, all the prin- 
cipal arguments against the society are candidly met, 
and ably refuted ; and the necessity and importance 
of united exertions, on the part of Christians of all 
denominations, to circulate the holy Scriptures, is 
strikingly insisted upon. ‘ To those individuals, 
who with so loud an alarm yociferate that the church: 
is falling into the hands of schismaties,” he remarks, 
“I would answer with the Theban, Pelopidas, on a 
very different occasion, ‘And why not they into 
ours?’ Why, if any prepossessions are removed by 
such a union as that of the Bible Society, should not 
.those of the dissenting members be expected lo give 
way? Is our religion so impure, oug” worship so 
Superstitious, our preaching so unlearned, or so un- 
christian, that we may fear a comparison with any 
church in the world? is it not rather to be hoped, 
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that those who, from honest though mistaken motives, 
have been estranged fiom our communion, when 
that distance is overpast which now gives room for 
misapprehension or calumny ; when ,they behold 
us in our natural features, and hear us in our natu- 
val tones of peace and charity; when they find-our 
pyelates and pastois, our laymen and divines en- 
gaged in the same good cause as themselves, court- 
ing them to union,*and ready to unite with them, so 
far as we can unite without partaking of their schism; 
is it not to be hoped, that instead of perverting us, 
they may themselves be changed, that they may be 
led to.reflect on the apparent needlessness of their 
separation, and return to those arms which are with 
brotherly love extended to receive them? But, alas, 
my fiiends, in days like these, of unexampled licen- 
tiousness and danger, when not the private interests 
of particular churches, but the universal faith of 
Christianity is assailed ; while irreligion and immo- 
rality hold the larger and unenlightened portion of 
the world in chains ; while among the Ifulf-thinkin, 
and the half-learned, infidelity has so widely snattarsd 
her venom; while the exploded dreams of ancient 
atheism are revived by men in high stations; and 
while editors of low blasphemy are applauded by the 
rabble in their place of punishment,—these are no 
times when the mutual transgressions of brethren ae 
to be remembered, or when the defenders of the faith 
are to quarrel among themselves as to the nature of 
their commission, or the fashion of their aims! Ifwe 
cannot worship together, let us at least do good in 
company; and if the inferences which we “draw 
from the Word of God, on certain points, unfortu- 
nately vary, let us the more anxiously unite to dig-, 
pense that pure word itself, which, by the confession 
of all sides, is able to make men wise unto sal- 
vation,” 

Heber's engagements became now increasingly 
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numerous, Gifford, the editor of the Quarterly Re- 
view, urged him to complete an article on the 
Cossacks, which appeared then to be much wanted, 
and which je had engaged to furnish, but which 
more important matters compelled him to steglect. 
The valuable remarks Heber was known to have 
made ‘on this singular people, in his tour through 
their country, fully justified this sagacions and 
penetrating editor, in looking for this article with 
some impatience. ‘The two sermong he had every 
week to compose, to which he conscientiously paid 
considerable attention, necessarily took up much of 
his time, His correspondents gradually became more 
numerous ; and besides this, he was occasionally re- 
quested to give his advice to some less-gifted literary 
adventurer, which he never failed to do with great 
readiness, tenderness, and fidelity. This was not all; 
his friends would sometimessend him the manuscripts 
they had prepared for the press, that they might 
take the benefit of his remarks, which they were sure 
would be @andid and judicious. This incessant oc- 
cupation, when it did not press upon him too heavily, 
was not, on the whole, disagreeable to his feelings, 
To one of his correspondents he remarks, “ A 
nierely theoretic life must inevitably grow tiresome, 
in the long-run; and though there may be fatigue, 
and will be disappointment, wherever there is ambi- 
tion; yet its enjoyments are, I apprehend, keener 
than its regrets, Nor is this all; an active and 
er man is not only happier, but better than an 
idlg one,” 

Bre of the manuscripts submitted to Heber’s no- 
tice, was Wilkin’s History of the Siege of Jerusalem, 
The intrinsic merits of that work entitled it, in 
Heber’s opinion, to the most resp fl attention 3 
and he accordingly read it over with rather a cri- 
tical eye, not omitting to point out any faults, in 
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the style or statements, that he observed, The au- 
thor had represented the motives of Titus, in destroy- 
ing Jerusalem, as virtuous; imagining, that because 
he was doing that which God had predigted should 
be acchmplished, he was acting under the Divine 
appointment, and that all he did was meritorious, A 
segtiment against which Heber entered his pfotest ; 
judiciously observing, that * the King of Assyria had 
a,similar commission ; yet did the prophets exult in 
his fall, declayning against his proud looks, and 
raising up hell to meet him. God, in fact, often 
makes use of the wicked to work his gracious pur- 
poses, blindly and in their own despite; and all those 
tyrants of the earth, from Tiglath Peleser to Buona- 
parte, have been first used as God’s staff to chastise the 
nations, and then the staff has been thrown away.” 
In February, 18]4, a circumstance happened 
which occasioned Heber considerable uneasiness, 
About the time of his removal to Moreton, a Roman 
Catholic had married the daughter of one of his 
most respectable patishioners, and had gome to re- 
side in the parish, This lady, after her marriage, 
continued regularly to attend under Mr, Heber's 
ministry; and he had often felt a strong desire to 
converse with her husband, that, if possible, he 
might convert him from his dangerous notions, Per- 
ceiving no chance of obtaining the object. of his.de- 
sive, and hearing that in the lady’s apartment, 
during her confinement, some superstitious cere- 
monies had been observed, and that the gentle- 
man had caused his child to be baptized Ks a 
Roman Catholic clergyman, he thought it advisable, 
as the only means he had in his power, of bringing 
before this igdividual the simple statements of the. 
Gospel, and,thus endeavouring to expose the 
ernicious errors of the Romish Church, to write 
him a kind and respectful letter; which he accord- 
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ingly did, as well for the benefit of the individual 
addressed, as to satisfy himself that he had done all 
in hig power in the case. 

In this letter, after a suitable apology, he assured 
the gentlenfan , that he felt the same regard for him 
that he did for his other parishioners, entreating him 
not to take unkindly the observations he had to offer ; 
but to examine them with an attentive and impartial 
mind, as questions belonging te his eternal peace, 
and to his acceptance with God through Jesus Christ, 
Adverting then to the great importafice of making 
the Scriptures the only rule of faith in all religious 
controversies, he insists upon their being constantly 
and candidly studied ; and proves briefly, but un- 
answerably, that many of the principles and prac- 
tices of the Romish church are highly dangerous, 
and wholly indefensible. At the close of this truly 
apostolic letter, he remarks: “In what I have now 
written I can have no desire to deceive you, nor can 
[have any worldly interests in your conversion, I 
do not wrintoto take you by surprise. Read this letter 
often; turn to those places of Scripture which I have 
mentioned, and compare my words with the word of 
God. Show them, if you think fit, to your spiritual 
adviser; listen to what answers he can offer, and 
again compare those answers with the Bible. The 
more you think upon religious subjects, the more 
you read God's word, the more you pray for his 
grace to enlighten your understanding and soften 
your heart, the wiser man and the better Christian 
hae will undoubtedly become; and the néarer, un- 

‘ess fam much mistaken, to that which I hope one 
day to see you, a Protestant of the pure Church of 
England.” It is to be regretted that this letter, 
though it is said to have made a stone impression 
on the gentleman’s mind at first, failed &% accomplisit 
its intended object, as he still continues a Catholic. 

A masterly and most elaboiate review of Madame 
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de Staél’s De l’Allemagne, from Heber's pen, now 
appeared in the Quarterly; of which that distinguished 
lady herself afterwards spoke in terms of the highest 
approbation; declaring it to be by far the best that 
had appeared, and, indeed, the gnly ofie which she 
thought really deserving notice. So desirous was 
she to know who was the writer, that in amote to 
the publisher, she particularly requested he would 
favour her with his name, stating, that it was not so 
mitch the amiable spirit evinced by the writer towards 
herself, with “which, of course, she could not feel 
otherwise than pleased, as the correctness of his, 
remarks upon thé work, the profound knowledge of 
the subject which he displayed, and the tone of firm 
and elevated piety which ran through the article, 
that made her deeply regret not having had the 
benefit of his advice, before the appearance of her 
work, e 

The article on the Cossacks, intended originally 
for insertion in the Quarterly, the composition of 
which had cost Heber much labour and time, had 
now become much too extensive for insertion in any 
periodical, In fact, it was a history of that singular 
race, under which title Heber now thought of pub- 
lishing it as a separate yolume, but unfortunately, 
either through the negligence of some friends, 
to whose notice he submitted the manuscript, or 
through the multiplicity of his own pressing engage- 
ments, its publication was delayed till the time 
had passed when it would have been particularly 
interesting, and it did not appear till after his demise, 
when it was published as an appendix to thé first 
volume of his Life, by his widow. 
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CHAPTER TV. 


Heber's pastoral visits—Love of devotion—Bampton 
lecture~Severe attack of erysipelas~Death of his 
youngest brother—Anciety to provide suitable pub. 
lications for the young—~Becomes a prebendary of 
St, Asaph—Birth of his first child—Its itiness and 
death-—Sermons before the University—Multiplicity 
of his engayements—Becomes,a candidate for the 
preachership of Lincoln's Tan—Sermon at the Bishop 
of Chester's ordination—IWrites his celebrated Mis- 
sionary Hymn, 


We have already stated that Heber had removed 
from Hodnet, to Moreton cottage, that the rectory 
might undergo a thorough repair; but when it camo 
to be examined, instead of repairing it, it had been 
thought desirable to erect a, new one on the same 
Spot. This was completed early in the spring of” 
1814, and Heber entered it shortly after. 

He was now in better health than he had been since 
his marriage; and though still subject to occasional 
inflgmmatory attacks, yet, owing to his temperate 
habits, they were much less frequent than formerly, 
and were seldom so severe as to interrupt any of his 
fngagements, which were continually increasing, 
and which, at length, wrung from him the following 
remarks: “J haye so many employments gradually 

+ accumulating about me, that, like the ass between the 
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two bundles of hay, Ihave not known which to begin 
upon; or still more like Barretti’s sluttish cook-maid, 
who, on being told that she had the house to clean, 
the fire to make, the clothes to wash, and a large 
dinners to dress, ran‘crying up-sieirs; and went to 
bed in despair. I have been often tempted to shut 
my eyes on all my engagements and pursuits 
together,” 6 

This was only tle momentary ebullition of feel- 
ing: very different, indeed, was the influence which 
Heber’s ‘engafements had “on his mind: for in 
proportion as his engagements became more nume- 
rous, 50 he became more indefatigable. Aware of 
the importance of morning studies, he rose early, 
and employed regularly, at that period of the day, 
from seven to. eight hours in his study, Keen as 
was his relish for the pleasures of literature, and 
they were so to a degree never excelled, yet were 
they not in any instance permitted to suspend his 
engagements of a more sacred character, or to 
become, the means of inducing him slovtnly to dis- 
charge his pastoral duties. When summoned fo the 
cottager’s sick or dying bed, which was not unfre- 
quently the case, he instantly and unreluctantly 
quitted his studies, were they ever so important, 
Qn such occasions, his great anxiety was to make 
the individual perceive, if possible, the situation in 
which man stands in relation to his God, and the 
abundant provision which He had made to restore 
him to his favour; and when his efforts failed to 
awaken the hardened conscience, it occasioned him 
the deepest gricf. ig 

His chief care, in all difficult cases, was fo guard 
against despair on the one hand, and presumption 
on the other* Into the wounded and penitent spirits 
he gladly poxfed the oil of joy, urging the trembling" 
but weak believer, to place unlimited confidence in 
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rich variety of those promises suited to his’ cirqum- 
stances, which abound in the Scriptures, Where 
the case was really doubtful, though he was ever 
willing to hape the best, and though the keenness of 
his own sensibility’ made it any thing but pkasing 
for him to’ inflict pain, yet a consciousness of his 
great responsibility compelled him faithfully agd 
solemnly fo caution the indiyidual against yresting 
satisfied with any other hope of the divine favour, 
but that which was based on a corgial sand lively 
faith in the Redeemer. 

Heber’s affectionate fidelity and readiness, on all 
occasions, either to give his parishioners advice, or 
to render them aggistance, ns they might happen to 
require it, had won him thé affections, and secured 
hima the confidence of his fgck. He was always 
looked up to as a counsellor ang a friend, and was 
listened to, in public and in private, with veneration 
and respect, ‘ 

‘In these pastoral visits Heber’s heart was often 
gladdened to witness, in the Jowly cottage, the happy 
Influence which religion, where it really éxists, cxerts 
over the mind; elevating it above the world, and in- 
spiring it with a lively confidence in God, amidst 
circumstances not unfrequently of the deepest afflic- 
tion and sorrow. Often would he return delighted 
from scenes like these, and relate to Mrs. Heber 
what proofs of the power of religion he had witnessed, 
and how much his own mind had been benefited by 
the discovery. On such occasions he would some- 
timgs remark, “ that the mere bodily fear of dying is 
not a feeling implanted in us by nature; and that the 
manner in which a poor and unlearned man, who 
has little ‘to regret leaving, and who simply and 
humbly relies on the, mercies of his Sayjour, while he 
looks without fear ) the moment of his dissolutien, 
affords a useful Jesson to the rich and the learned.” 

F 
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With a mind thus serious and devotional it will 
not .be wondered at that he 1egaided the sabbath 
as the Lord’s day; taking care himself strictly, 
though not superstitiously, to employ its hours in the 
service of God, and managing his hougehold affairs 
so tha’ all his domestics might attend public worship, 
at least once during the day. He was caieful not 
tg give his sanction to practices which, though not 
in themselves impropen, were likely to become inju- 
rious, by wounding the feelings of others; of this 
we have the following instance. “ Ridmg one 
Sunday morning to preach at Moreton, the hose 
cast a shoe; seeing the village blacksmith standing 
at his shop-door, and imagining that his horse would 
be injured by proceeding further, he requested him 
to replace it. While the man, however, was blowin, 
up his fire, end preparing for the work, he recol- 
lected himself, and said, ‘Never mind, John; on se- 
cond thoughts, I think it will be better not to have it 
done to-day : I can walk my mare without her 1eceiv- 
ing any re and I do not like to disturb your day 
of rest,’’’ Heber probably imagined that some 
would say he was setting a bad example in the 

avish ; or, at least, that the circumstance might per- 
oe offend the consciences of some of his flock. 

n July, 1814, the late Rev. Rowland Hill paid a 
visit to his relatives at Hawkston-house, the seat 
of Sir Richard Hill, whose family, owing to the 
convenience of its situation, being only a short dis- 
tance from their residence, 1egularly attended public 
worship, at Weston chapel-of-ease, to the rebuilding 
of which Sir Richard had been a munificient gon- 
tributor, This chapel belonged to the Hodnet 
livmg, and the Rev. Mr. Pugh, Heber's curate, was 
then the officiating minister. This gentleman, on 
being applied.to by Mr, Hill for the use of the chapel, 
for one Sabbath, consented to his having it; and Mr. 
Tl, accordingly, delivered two discomses at Weston 
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the following Sunday, A day or two afterwards it 
was publicly announced that he would preach at the 
dissenters’ chapel in the neighbourhood. Immediately 
on this coming to the knowledge of Heber, theie ap- 
peared to hyn so palpable an inconsistency in such 
conduct, that he ¢hought it desirable, unwilling as 
he was to interfere with his curate’s arrangements in 
these matters, to write him a respectful letter, pe~ 
questing him not to allow Mr. Hull to officiate any 
more at Weston, though it had been announced 
that he was to deliver a sermon there on the ensuing 
Sunday, Knowing that this would place Mr, Pugh 
in very unpleasant circumstances, especially if he left 
him to covey this information to Mr, Hill, Heber, at 
the same time, apprized his cnrate, that, to take off 
all 1esponsibility from him, he had himself written to 
Mr, Hill on the subject. 

This unpleasant affair cost Feber the greatest un- 
easiness, He had always been on terms of intimacy 
with the Hill family, between whom and himself he 
had the most satisfactory proofs that there existed 
sentiments of mutual esteem and respect, If grieved 
him therefore exceedingly, to take that step which 
he was apprehensive would be attributed to motives 
very different to those by which he was actuated ; 
but the light in which he viewed the affair, left him 
only one comse to ‘pursue, which he was determined 
to follow, whatever might be the result; endea- 
vouring, at the same time, to proceed with the ut- 
most caution and tenderness, that he might not 
inflict pain unnecessarily. The result far exceeded 
his, most sanguine expectation : with such consum- 
mate prudence did he manage this delicate matter, 
and so imbued with respectful and Christian feelings, 
wete the letters he wrote to the Rey. Rowland Hill, 
and to his brother, the Rev, Brian Hill, that this 
circumstance did not occasion the slightest interrup- 
tion in the friendship subsisting between the families. 

F2 
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In this year, 1814, Heber was appointed to preach 
the Bampton Lectures for 1815, instituted under 
the will of the Rey, John Bampton, who was for- 
merly canon of Salisbury, and who had bequeathed 
eertain lands and estates, the rents ofwhich were 
to be applied to the endowmenfof eight Divinity 
Lecture Sermons, annually, for ever; the preachers 
tq be yearly chosen by the heads of colleges, and 
no others; thirty copies of the sermons were al- 
ways to be printed within two months after they 
were preached, the expense of printing to be paid 
out of the rents of the estate, and the preacher not to 
be paid till they were printed. This appointment has 
alwaysbeen considered one of the highest honours be- 
stowed by the university on its clerical members. In 
Heber's case its value was greatly enhanced, being: 
conferred at a much éarlier age than it had been on 
any of his predecessqrs. 

The subject he selected was, the Divinity, Person- 
ality, and Office of the Holy Spirit, one universally 
acknowledged as of the greatest importance; more 
suited perhaps than any other for the full develop- 
ment of his theological knowledge, and for the exhi- 
bition of those exalted devotional feelings which sa 
completely pervaded his mind. 

In these admirable Lectures the branch of theology 
discussed is, with some few exceptions, treated in a 
manner the most dexterous and skilful. The absur- 
dity of the arguments adduced by its opponents is 
clearly evinced, and the doctrine being disentangle, 
as far as possible, of all those ingenious evasions 
and sophisms with which it had been encumbeyd, 
is made to appear in its own native simplicity and 
intérest. Its greatimportance in the Christian system 
ig clearly and strikingly demonstrated; and its moral - 
influence is skown to be most happy and beneficial, 
operating on the minds of those who truly embrace 
the gospel with certain and singular effect, The 
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Arian, Sabellian, Pelagian, and Socinian systems 
are proved indefensible, not less because they are 
unfriendly to the interests of piety, than because 
they are at variance with the declarations of inspired 
truth, ' 

In opposition to those who would reduce the 
apenas of the Divine Spirit to a level with the 
shrewd guesses of heathen philosophers, thus making 
it, in fact, a mere nonentity,"he strikingly and 
beautifully remarks, in his sixth Lectyre, that « B 
its agency on the natural faculties of the soul, 
it supplies us with strength to subdue our rebel- 
lious nature; it strengthens our virtuous sesolu- 
tions, by renewing in our mind those impressions 
which gave them birth; it elevates our courage and 
humbles our pride, by suggesting to our recollection 
at once our ihustrious destiny apd the weakness of 
our unassisted nature, It is this which gives life 
and vigour to every religious truth which we hear; 
this which imptints on our soul and recalls to our 
attention those sacred principles to which our rea- 
son has already assented. Distinct from conscience, 
but the vital spark by which our natural conscience is 
sanctified, it botl: enables it to choose the paths of 
life, and to persist in those paths when chosen; and 
though, like the free and viewless air, it is only by 
its effects that we discern it, it is the principle of 
our moral, as the air is of our natural health, the 
soul of our, soul, and the schekinah of our bodlily 
temple, It prepares our hearts for the word of life, 
andengrafts the word in our hearts thus opened ; 
it preserves and refreshes in our memory those prin+ 
ciples of action of ayhich we have already perceived 
the force; it is the blessing of God and bis pervading 
energy, which prospers to our salvagion what we 
learn and what we have learned; but when we pass 
beyond these limits, we invade the regions of mi- 
tacle and. prophecy ; and it is no less inaccurate to 
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suppose, that in the ordinary course of things, we 
receive a new idea from the grace of God, than it 
would be to maintain that our knowledge is derived 
from the lamp which lights our studys Like that 
Jamp, é enables us to trace, in thé oracles of salva- 
tion, the things which belong to our peace; like 
that lamp it helps to renew the decayed impiession 
of our knowledge long since obtained; and with- 
out such heavenly’aid, the unassisted soul would 
be unequal tg the pursuit or perception of her 
eternal interests.” : 

These admirable statements of this fundamental 
Christian doctrine, are followed, in some of the clos- 
ing Lectures, by others that appear of an opposite 
tendency; but perhaps this discrepancy is less rea) 
than apparent; though it must be acknowledgéd 
that it is not withqut considerable difficulty they 
can be made to harmonize, 

Heber inscribed the volume to Lord Grenville, 
chancellor of the university, who was highly giatified 
with its perusal; and who was pleased to remark, 
in a letter to Heber, respecting it, that he had treated 
the most important subject discussed, not in the ordi- 
nary and’ beaten paths, but had’brought to hear 
upon it great ability and pam and had opened 
views of it that to him appeared new ; expressing, 
at the same time, an earnest desire, that the author's 
health might be continued, so that he might be able 
to persevere in those studies which, with his talents 
and piety, could not fail to render him an ornament 
to the university, and to the sacred profession, to 
which his life was devoted. 

On the composition of these Leotures Heber be- 
stowed the greatest pains, revising, correcting, and- 
altering them,so frequently, that he was often found 
fagging hard to complete them the night before 
their delivery, and, in some cases, it was a very late 
hour before he had finished them to his satisfaction. 
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Theologians of the highest repute, however they may 
have objected to some of the statements, have ever 
regarded these discourses as among the most finished 
pieces of a and practical divinity. The 
learning, the taléat, the rectitude of mind and, 
above all, the amiable spirit displayed through the 
volume, will ever entitle it to the most respectful gt- 
tention of the theological student; and it may be con~ 
fidently affirmed, that no individual will ever arise 
from its perusal without feelings of sipeere regard for 
its author, asg Christian and a scholar, 

The publication of these Lectures involved Heber 
in. a polemical controversy, which, though its conti- 
nuance was short, was aa grating to his 
feelings. In the British Critic for December, 1816, 
and the following number, Heber’s Lectures were 
reviewed. Such were the misrepresentations of 
Heber’s sentiments, and the unwarrantable charges 
brought against his orthodoxy, by the writer of this 
article, that he felt himself compelled, in his own 
vindication, to publish a reply. He accordingly, in 
a short time, brought out a pamphilet, which, without 
the least admixture of the acrimonious spirit of con- 
troversy, contained a complete refutation of the 
veyiewer’s assertions. Something in the shape of an 
answer to the former part of the pamphlet appeared ; 
Le reply to the closing remarks was.ever pub- 
ished, 

Early in January, 1816, Heber suffered a severe 
attack of erysipelas, which occasioned considerable 
weakness in one of his eyes; but which happily 
was not of long continuance, Shortly afterwards, 
he sustained a heavy loss, by the failure of the 
Nantwich old bank, where he had long kept an ac- 
count. In the spring of the same, year, too, he 
-Wwas called to endure au affliction far more severe, and 
one that affected him much more deeply than either 
ofthe former. This was the loss of his youngest 
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brother, Thomas Cuthbert Heber, who, after a short 
illness, occasioned by the rupture of a vessel on the 
brain, died on the 27th of March. This was indeed 
a cutting stroke, and one that required the exercise 
of all Ins religion to stpport, ° 

Between um and the deceased there had always 
existed a fraternal attachment of more than usnal 
warmth, Scarcely had they been separated fiom 
each other from their infacy, the difference in their 
age being little: their education and profession, 
was the same, ‘and their affectionate regard for each 
other mutually strong, The loss Heber sustained 
by his prother’s :emoval he thus plaintively records ; 
“ He formed so permanent an object in all my airy 
schemes of ambition and utility, and I miss him so 
continually in my walks and my study, that I can 
scaicely help feeling that there is only one being in 
the world whom I could have woise spared,” 

The audden removal of this excellent young man, 
in the midst of his unobtrugive, but most useful 
exertions, in the best of all causes, produced im- 
pressions on Heber’s mind of the'most serious cha~ 
yacter; ever afterwards he became more habitually 
devotional, accustoming himself to consecrate every 
important event in his life, by the composition of a 
short prayer suited to the ocedsion ; thus devoutly 
acknowledging God in all his ways, and humbly im- 
ploring his aid in all his engagements. 

‘The impression made on Heber’s mind was pro- 
bably deeper, owing to the suddenness*of his bro- 
ther’s removal ; for though o fortnight elapsed from 
his first attack to his decease, yet such were the flat- 
tering appearances of the case, and sq sanguine were 
the hopes entertained of his recovery, that his death 
was, finally, very sudden, ; . 

The following brief, but interesting sketch oft his 
character is from Heber’s pen: “ To his brothers, 
his singular disinterestedness, his warmth of attach- 
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ment and devotion to their service and prospects, 
can never be replaced. He had himself experienced 
several yexations and disappointments, which, though 
of a hasty temper, he bore with calmness and almost 
indifference; but where the happiness of a friend was 
concerned, his whole heart was engaged ; and there 
was no labour or inconvenience which he would not 
incur, almost without knowing that he made a sa~- 
crifice, I never knew so warm ¢ heart which felt so 
little for itself; or one whose few faults were, appa- 
rently, in so faira way of being corrected, when He, 
who in all things determines best, thought fit to re- 
move him.” A 

Heber was now required to revise his Lectures for 
a second edition, which he undertook with the 
greatest care, availing himself of all the criticisms 
that had been made upon it by the reviewers, or by 
his friends, Understanding ‘that R. H. Inglis, Esq. 
(now Sir R. Inglis, Bat. M.P.) had taken great 
notice of the work, and had kindly tioubled himself 
to make many marginal notes upon it, Heber wrote 
him a friendly letter, requesting he would oblige 
him with the use of these criticisms; assuring him, 
that though he would not promise implicit obe. 
dience to his suggestions, he would be sure to give 
them a most attentive consideration. This request 
was kindly complied with, and Heber, candidly. 
acknowledged himself to have derived considerable 
benefit from Mr. Inglis’s judicious remarks, 

In November of this year, 1816, Dr, Hudson, 
the principal of Brasen-Nose College, wrote Heber, 
informing him that, provided he had fo objection, 
the Regius Professor, Dr. Van Mildart, had kindly 
offered to nominate him as one of the university 
preachers, Gratified with this tributg of respect, 
from the professor and his Oxford fhewis, he cheer- 
fully congented to the nomination, in hopes that it 
would afford him a further opportunity oF employ- 
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ing his talents, so as to distinguish himself and to 
benefit others. : 

About this time, Mr. Murray sent Heber a copy 
of Milman’s beautiful'poem on the Fall gf Jerusalem, 
requesting he would forward a retiew of it for inser~ 
tion in the Quarterly, at his earliest convenience, 
He had scarcely begun this when he received a 
parcel, containing six quarto volumes of manuscripts, 
being the travels of Sir John Kinnear Macdonald, 
upon the merijs of which, for the sake of obliging a 
friend, he had kindly, not being aware of the task 
he was undertaking, consented to give an opinion, 
Severely as he felt this demand upon his time, he 
could not be induced to relinquish it; having made 
the promise, he determined to persevere, though, 
as he said, “ the journey might be as protracted as 
that of the ten thqusand Greeks through the same 
route," 

In January, 1817, Sir R. Ipelis presented Heber 
with a copy of Select Pieces in Prose and Verse, by 
the late Jon Bowdler, Esq., of whose amiable 
character and literary talents, Heber hed always 
entertained a high opinion, and with whom, while 
liying, he had been on slight terms ofsintimacy. 
Th, Heber’s letter to hig friend, acknowledging the 
receipt, of the volumes, he remarks: ‘‘ I expected 
much from at that I had heard of Mr. Bowdler 
during his life, and my expectations have not been 
disappointed by the volumes you have sent me, 
It is very unusual to find so much playfulness 
of fancy united to so many traces of severe applica- 
tion, or to find both these brought to bear at once 
on so many different, branches of knowledge; and I 
own my respect is much increased by the considera- 
tion, that these best exertions and this undivided 
attention, were, in his case, nothing more than the 
relaxations of a mind daily pressed on by other cares, 
and fighting its way through the gloom of sickness, 
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and the hinderances of a most laborious profession, 
T have often, during his life, regretted that, though 
I knew so many of his friends, and was well ac- 
quainted with his character, I had very slight oppor- 
tunities of being fnade known to him, and rfone of 
cultivating his acquaintance. That regret would be 
now much increased if 1 did not venture to look 
forward, not only to the contipuance in another 
world of the friendships begun here, but to the ob- 
taining and enjoying the society of many excellent 
persons, whom I have here chiefly or only known by 
the reputation which they have enjoyed, or the works 
which they have left behind them. I do not'know 
that the recognition of happy spirits is actually re- 
vealed, though I"think it is implied in many parts of 
Scripture. But | am sure that the probabilities of 
the case are all in favour of the supposition ; nor can 
T conceive that, while the’animal part of our nature 
is not to be destroyed, but raised and glorified, the 
best and purest parts of our natural affection, and 
those which seem most suited to heaven, are to ex- 
pire to revive no more, or to become useless in a 
future state.” 

About this time, Heber’s mind seems to have been 
much impressed with the evils arising from the waht 
of suitable publications for the lower and middling 
classes of so@iety, to counteract the banefu) tendency 
of the loose and sceptical trash which he feared was 
so extensively diffused. The evil did not appear to 
him to be adequately met by the distribution of 
the religious tracts, circulated by the different socie- 
ties then existing, though they had unquestionably 
been the means of doing much good. Their pub- 
Ki¢ations, however, not being looked into as an 
amusement, were seldom consulted by that humerous 
class whom it was his wish to benefit. He wished 
to see'effected, what hasisince been undertaken with 
so much success, by different means, the diffusion of 
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historical, biographical, and scientific information, 
in such a form as would place these valuable sources 
of knowledge within the reach of almost all 
classes, The effoits now making, to aceomplish this 
great Object, had he been sparetl to witness them, 
would doubtless have afforded him the highest gra- 
tification. . 

Heber was now, appointed by Dr, Luxmore, the 
late bishop of St. Asaph, to aistall in that cathedral. 
This compelled him to be frequently in Wales; and 
as he generally performed the journeys on horseback, 
that the time thus taken up might not be wholly 
unemployed, he would often beguile the loneliness 
of the way, by light, poetic compositions, descriptive 
of the scenes he beheld, or the difficulties through 
which he had sometimes to pass, These effusions of 
his muse were all ef a most interesting character ; 
and some of them have since been set to music by 
the Rey, W. H. Havergal, for the benefit of various 
charitable institutions. The following stanzas, from” 
a hymn entitled “ Happiness,” are given as a speci- 
men of these compositions, 


T asked If Vice could bliss bestow ? 
anus fadings from the pall rove 
1 venom'd rosea fell. 
“ga ete te 
Nor Virtue waa her name, she cried, 
But humble Pentence! 
Riots 
*TeVintus guides eo here!” 

A few benevolent individuals, during this year, 
contemplated the establishment of institutions in dif- 
ferent parts of the mae for the succour of such 
intelligent asd virtuous females, as were too fre- 
quently, reduced from affluence to indigence, in this 
commercial nation, owing to fluctuations ia trade, 
over which they had no control, and from the 
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disastrous effects of which they had no means of 
procuring a shelter. At the head of these was lady 
Ysabella King, who had dete:mined to devote ley 
fortune, her influence, and her life, to this generous 
purpose. Bee to obtain for the institutign the 
patronage of somé distinguished literary character, 
this lady wrote Heber on the subject, who, to give 
it publicity, and fo point out its importance in & 
quarter likely to be influential, gonsented to com- 
pose an article, to be inserted in the Quarterly Re- 
view. Owing, however, to his numerous engage- 
ments, though he devoted considerable attention to 
its composition, he had not been able to complete it 
before he received a polite letter from lady King, in- 
forming him that Mr, Southey had kindly undertaken 
to adyocate the claims ofthe institution. “Twill not 
dissemble,” said Heber, in reply to this letter, “ the 
pleasure which this circumstanceshas given me ; be-, 
cause I am quite convinced, without any mock- 
modesty on my part, that he is precisely the writer in 
the world best qualified to do hace to the subject, 
and to recommend (both by his eloquence, and by 
his sense of the political importance of tha object) 
the institution to the world, I will also contfoss, 
that, though I can assure you I have often, very 
often, attempted to embody my ideas into such a 
form as might, be fit for a review, I have felt so much 
difficulty in the task, that Iam not sorry to be re- 
leased from it,” 

About this time, Dr. Chalmers published his As- 
tronomical Discougses, with which Heber was greatly 
delighted ; remarkihg to one of his correspondents, 
“Have you read Chalmer’s Sermons? I can at pre- 
sent read little else;'so much-am I taken with the 
richness of the mattér, in spite of one of the worst 
si og that aver matter was encumbered with, on this 
side of chaos. I heartily wish that somebody would 
translate him into French ; his arguments would do 
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infinite good to the cause of Christianity on the 
continent; and his beauties are precisely of the kind 
which lose nothing by transfusion into another lan- 
guage, and whieh would be extremely popular 
abroad.” 

It Tad long bein Heber’s wisho sustain the pa- 
rental character; and the birth of his first child, 
which took place in the summer of 1818, in Chester, 
where he had repaired for the benefit of Mrs. Heber’s 
health, was a circumstance that afforded him high 
gratification. » Little, perhaps, did he imagine, that 
this gift, bestowed upon him by God, which he so 
highly prized, would, in the short space of six 
months, for wise, but inscrutable reasons, be snatched 
aivay by the hand that bestowed it, For the first 
few weeks, there seemed every prospect that. his in- 
fant daughter would grow up a healthy child; but 
before the end of dwo months it had so violent an 
iliness a8 to leave, for some days, hardly the most 
remote hope of its life; and though it afterwards re- 
Covered, it was only for a short time, as it expired 
on Christmas-eve, 1818, atthe seat of Eusebius 
Horton, Esq. of Cotton, in Staffordshire, where 
Mr, and Mrs, Heber were then staying on a 
visit. 

This afflictive event proved a geyere trial to both 
the bereaved parents. Heber’s manly mind was 
much more deeply affected by it than he expected it 
would have been: for weeks after, he never men- 
tioned the child’s name, or heard it mentioned, with- 
out tears. So far, however, was he from being im- 
Fatient or ynsubmissive, that though a persuasion 
rested on his mind, that whatever other children he 
might be blessed with, he should never love any one 
like this, given him after so many years expectation, 
and which, én every respect, seemed likely to become 
even more than parents usually hope for; yet he 
could not be otherwise than grateful to God for its 
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bestowment; acknowledging, at the same time, 
that He who had conferred the gift, without being 
laid under any obligation so to do, had an un- 
doubted right to take it away when he pleased, 
though it might bg at the expense of much gainful 
feeling. In all his private and family devotional ex- 
ercises, for a considerable time afterwards, he never 
failed to advert to this bereavement, evidently dif- 
covering an earnest desire that the event should not 
pass unimproved. . 

The amiable and peaceful spirit ef Heber now 
urged him to make an effort to effect a union 
between the Church Missionary Society, and 
the Society for Propagating the Gospel in Fo- 
reign Parts. He first submitted his plan to the com- 
mittee of the Shréwsbury auxiliary Society, and 
found that so far from any repugnance to the mea- 
sure being expressed, it seemed to meet with 
almost general approbation. Encouraged hy this 
fair prospect of success, he addressed a distinguished 
prelate ont the subject, in an admirable letter, con- 
taining a lucid statement of his views on the points, 
with many powerful arguments in its favour; giving, 
in the postscript, a briefdetail of his plan, This well- 
intended effort, however, ended inauspiciously, for no 
further steps respecting it appear to have been taken. 
Indeed, it may be doubted, desirable as the junction 
would be on some accounts, whether it would give 
more efficiency to the Christian cause in heathen 
lands, 

In November of this year Heber spent a week 
withshis friends at Oxford. “ The same place,” he 
well remarks, ‘ always presents a curious gerometer 
to people who have long since deased to be resident.” 
He found some of his contethporaries, who were 
young and sprightly when he saw®* them last, 
grown grave and bald; and others shot up, into 

‘young men,’ who were then only children, In some 
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respects he thought the place was altered whimsi- 
cally, though the whole outward show, as he ob- 
serves, “ proceeded with less visible alteration than 
the library of Goéthe’s grandfather, described in his 
memoirs, where every thing was go old} and in such 
good order, that it seemed as if time had stood still, 
or as if the watch of society had been put back for a 
century,” On the whole, he thought a decided im- 
provement had taken place at the university, The 
lectures were more frequent, as well as more regular, 
and theré was*certainly less lounging than formerly, 

During this year Heber preached those masterly 
sermons before the university, which have since beeh 
published. ‘The first two, on the Presence of God’s 
Angels, are unusually excellent; they are founded 
upon the prophet Elisha’s reply to his servanty when 
surrounded by the Syrian host, 2 Kings, vi. 16, In 
the first he refutes’ the objections generally urged 
against the doctrine of a particular providence ; re- 
marking, respecting its connexion with prayer, 
“That the Christian is encouraged to look up, in 
every dispensation of mortality, to the immediate 
hand of a presiding and pervading Providence, is 
plain, not only from the example of Elisha, at Do- 
than, but from very many texts of universal appli- 
cation, in which this doctrine is expressed or im- 
plied. Implied it is, indeed, in every passage of 
Scripture, which inculcate the duty and efficacy of 
prayer, either for spiritual or still more for temporal 
blessings. For, as prayer would*be vain and pre- 
sumptuous, unless God may be thereby induced to 
grant what he would otherwise have withheld*from 
Us; so, as prayer is recommended and enjoined, we 
may be sure it is neitfig presumptuous nor vain; and 
that when we ask for daily bread, for peace, fpr dé- 
liverance fiom sickness, or from danger;- for 
the welfare of our friends, of our nation, or of our 
governors; or for. any other of: those particular 
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biessings which we are encouraged, in Scripture, to 
seek from the bounty of the Most High, we ask for 
that, our obtaining of which depends on an act'of 
his will, and which he is the more inclined to be- 
stow on us in consequence of such petitions : nor is 
mote required to show that the world is not a ma- 
chine; but a kingdom, in which events do not 
blindly or necessarily succeed each other, but nati~ 
ral agents are- governed by Him, who ig himself 
reason and wisdom, whose cyes follow us, whose 
hand. holds us, whose Spirit lives withm us, and who 
regards, with a very different eye, and governs with 
a very different sceptre, the children of his love, and 
those whose ways are perverse before him.” 

On the subject of the actual personality of angelic 
beings, in opposition to those who contend, that 
when the sacred writers speak of them, nothing 
miore is intended than mere illusion, and that they 
are only employing strong figurative, instead of lite- 
ral phraseology, we find, in the next discourse, the 
following just remarks. ‘+ Of the texts which assert 
or imply the existence of angels, there are many 
which cannot, without the greatest violence to the 
propriety of language, be regarded as rhetorical 
figures. When Daniel expressed his conviction that 
God sent his angel to stop the lions’ mouths, is it 
likely that he would have said this to a heathen so- 
vereign, had he not believed in the reality of such a 
mission? When the psalmist speaks of men, as 
made a little lowea than the angels, could he mean 
that a real existence is at all inlerior to a phantom ? 
or a rational being to the accidents vf the material 
world, however figuratively described, or however 
providentially directed? Is it,of a band of shadows, 
a‘troop af rhetorical ornaments, that Christ is said to 
be made the head? ‘ Or can accidents désire to look 
into the mysteries of the Gospel? Are they nonen- 
tities to which, -in the world to come, the righteous 
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are to be made equal? Oy would Christ and his 
apostles, in describing the most solemn event in 
which the human race can be interested, have so 
luxuriated in superfluous imagery as to enumerate 
the angels among the agents concerned in the day 
of judgment, if the belief in the personal existence of 
angels be an error? Let us pause, in God’s name, 
LRfore we thus degrade the holy Scriptures into one 
interminable allegory; or, in the name of common 
sense, let us, at least, place the controversy on its 
Ug footing; and if the doctrine in question be 
really absurd or impossible, tet us abandon as an im- 
posture, the religion which so authoritatively de- 
clares it.” 

In the sermon entitled “ On the Existence and 
Influence of Evil Spirits,” Ephesians, yi. 11, 12, 
he again adverts to the subject, ‘“ When St. Paul 
informs us, that we wrestle not with Hesh aid 
blood; but ‘with principalities and powers, can this 
be any otherwise whderstood than as an assurance 
that such powers exist distinct from men, and 
that men are called to contend with them? When 
our Lord, in descrihing beforehand, the most awful 
transaction in which the luman race can be parties, 
informs us that everlasting fire is prepared for the 
devil and his angels, would he have used such ex- 
pressions if no such angels existed? When he com- 
manded the unclean spirits, by that name, to depart 
from their mortal victims, can we conceive him to 
have been, in that case, addressing a nonentity, or 
that he would have lent’the sanction of his word to a 
ella error, when he might have cured the maniac 

y a tonch, or have said to the epileptic goes 
‘ Be thou whole of thy plague?’ What would have 
been our opinion of Zoroaster, or Mahommed, ‘if 
they had, i# like manner, administered to the fears 
of the vulgar, and taken credit to themselves for the 
flefeat of imaginary enemies? Or, if we shrink from 
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such thoughts as applied to the celestial Author of 
our faith, what other conclusion can we arrive at, 
but that the doctrine which his solemn expressions 
countenanced is true? If, in the history oft the sup- 
posed demoniac of Gadaya, we apprehend ng other 
person to be concerned but our Lord and his dis- 
tressed patient ; if it were no more than the distracted 
imagination of the sufferer which answered in tie 
demon’s name; and ifit were the ravings of phrenzy 
only which desired that his tormentor mighie take 
shelter in the swine, can we suppose 'ehat our Lord, 
not content with simple acquiescence, not content 
. with conforming his speech to the hallucination of 
the frantic man, would, by afflicting the herd with a. 
like disease, have miraculously confirmed the de- 
lusion? Do our antagonists disbelieve this history ? 
What manuscript, what authority, what ecclesiastical 
tradition can they plead for rajecting it from the 
lace which it holds in three out of the four Evange- 
ists? Is the restoration of Lazarus to life less won- 
derful in itself, or more eredibly attested? Or what 
further reasons have we for believing that our Lord 
restored the leper to health, than that he cast out 
deyils from the man who had the legion? I call 
upon you as Christians, to beware how you select, 
ateording to your unsupported fancy, or prejudice, 
those passages of the word of truth to which you 
will or will not give credit. Be our religion true or 
false, the New Testament is the only record of its 
facts and its doctrines, If the religion be false, that 
time is but lost which is spent in culling probabilities 
fromea mass of error; but if true, woe, woe, woe 
to them that refuse the testimony of God and his 
prophets, however strange to mortal cars the subject 
of that testimony may appear!” 
Tn the next discourse, on Exodus, ix.216, entitled 
“ God’s dealings with Pharaoh,” Heber discusses, 
dispassionately, without any of the bitterness and 
G2 
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rancour too frequently mixed up with the contro- 
versy, the difficult and frequently disputed point 
at issue between the Calvinists and Arminians. Of 
course different individuals will have different views 
of his arguments, as they may happen to agree 
with, Sr oppose their own hypothesis; but we are 
persuaded, that none who 1ead them will fail to 
admire the Christian spirit with which they are 
maintained, and the gieat care he takes to guard 
the subject against having an immoral tendency, 
by showing that the hardness of Pharaoh’s heart, 
and his consequent destruction, instead of being 
the result of any influence over which he had no 
contral, were owing to his Jong-continued indul- 
gence in perverse dispositions, by which his heart 
had become so accustomed to evil as to be un- 
susceptible of moral feeling. A condition truly af- 
ecting and awful; but, alas! as he remarks too truly, 
not uncommon. ‘‘ There ae those,” he says, who 
appear to have lost even the perception of right and 
wrong; men so long accustomed to evil, that the 
very thoughts of heaven are more painful to them 
than those of hell. How often do we meet with 
aged men, who, tottering on the brink of the grave, 
pursue the sinful follies of youth, not for any, 
pleasure they derive from them, but to shut out, 
by their means, the more dismal thoughts of fu- 
turity. How often those who tremble at the wrath 
to come, without resolution to attempt an escape 
from it, and by whom the calls of religion are re- 
garded in no other light than as calls to torment 
them before their time! And these onces had 
their day of grace! These once experienced the 
blessed visits of God’s Spirit! These once heard 
the voice of their Father most lovingly call them to 
repentance le Yea, for these Christ died, and for 
these (had not themselves rejected the privilege) the 
gates of heaven would have rolled back on their 
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stary hinges, and there would have been joy for 
their reception among the angels of the Most High, 
While yet you feel within you a remorse for sin, a 
desire to escape fon its snmes, and thosq other 
gracious tokens of God’s presence in the heart, by 
which we are moved and enabled to amend, delay not 
for a moment to profit by that acceptable time, affd 
to make, while it is called to-day, the day of salva- 
tion your own. They are grievously deceived, who 
fancy, that because they are now #ble to repent, 
they may repent when they please: the ability, it 
should never be forgotten, the ability comes from 
God alone; and the same God whose Spint now 
strives in our hearts to overcome our evil nature, has 
solemnly threatened that his Spirit shall not always 
strive with men !” 

The two following sermons of Philippians, i. 21, 
“ To die is gain,” entitled ‘* The Fear of Death,” 
after showing that eyery other system but that of 
Christianity was unavailing to take away the sting 
of death, he makes the following just remarks on the 
subject of human merit. ‘ Where shall we find, in 
the book of God’s word, or on what principle of na- 
tural reason or justice can we ground the expect- 
ation, that any services, however great, can be of- 
fered as an atonement, or as overbalancing, in an 
account between man and his Maker, thé’ scale 
of man’s transgressions? If, indeed, the laws of 
God, so far as they respect our conduct, were, as in 
the instance of our first parents, a series of prohibi- 
tions only; if no actions were commanded us to do, 
and if the whole law could be kept by leaving cer- 
tain actions wadone; if this, which is, to a great 
éxtent, the case with every human code, were the 
whole duty of men, as revealed to us vy reason and 
by Scripture; if God had not commanded us to re- 
lieve the poor, if he had not commanded us to 
praise him, or pray to him; or if he had set down a 
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limit to our duty in these particulars, so definite ag 
to be distinguished by each of us, and so low as 
to be surpassed by our most earnest endeavours, 
there might then be a merit in ong part of our lives, 
which might atone for a demerit elsewhere. But 
where Got and men are concerned, the latter must, 
een in his best endeavours, be an unprofitable 
servant; not only because there is no one virtuous 
or pious action which is not commanded, but be- 
cause, in all these actions, the law of Christian ho- 
liness is too perfect and sublime to be even attained, 
much Jess transcended by our best exertions. For 
evory Active duty, no less than every species of ab- 
stinence, a necessity is laid upon us, a necessity 
enforced by the most awful threats; and woe to 
us if we fall short of the service which God requires 
of our hands, I de not on what is plain, from 
many passages of Sciipture, that the good deeds of 
the Christian, which spring from faith, are mercifully 
accepted as offering's well pleasing to the Most 
High, and are the means, and the only means, 
whereby we treasure up to ourselves, through Christ, 
an exceeding weight of future glory. But we can~ 
not too steadily bear in mind that (considered by 
themselves, and according to the principles of natural 
religion) what we call good deeds, are only so many 
instanees in which we have not done eyil; and that 
they can, therefore, by themselves, have no possible 
efticacy in removing God’s wrath from those actions 
in which we have positively offended.” 

Heber’s last sermon preached before the university, 
is ‘Qn the Atonement,” from Romans, vi. 3,4. The 
great. doctrine of justification by faith in the atoning 
blood of the Redeemer is there clearly stated, and 
ably defended against those who, on the one hand, 
undervalue if they do not. deny the necessity of good 
works, and those who, on the other, make them al- 
most if not wholly the procuring cause of salvation. 
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Our justification is shown to be entirely fiom God, 
and our sanctification and ultimate glorification is 
accounted for on grounds entirely distinet from lu- 
man merit. ‘ Our salvation,” it is remarked, ‘is, 
then, of grace alohe, inasmuch as our admissfon into 
the covenant of peace is without any previous virtue, 
and in spite of many previous sins: it is of grage, 
inasmuch as the services which are afterwards re- 
quired from us have no aptitude in themselves to call 
down reward from the Most High it is of grace, 
since to the performance of these very services, the 
strength is Rrrwiebed from above, by him who not 
only calls on us to hope, but bestows on us the spi- 
ritual gifts by which that hope is sealed and perfected, 
It is of free grace, above all, because we are note 
only frst freely called, andafterwards freely strength- 
ened to perform the obligations of our calling, but 
even where we haye neglected our duty, the repen- 
tance and faith which were, at first, our only pass- 
ports to Christianity, are still suffered to attend us 
and plead for us, and by the same merits of the Re- 
deemer through which we were justified and sanc- 
tified, we are accepted at length and glorified.” 
Early in the spring of 1819, Heber received from 
the Rev. J. E. S. Hornby, one of his fellow-students 
of Oxford, a manuscript poem, requesting he would 
have the kindness to give him his opinion of ,its me- 
rits. Numerous as were his engagements at that 
time, the idea of obliging an old friend was sufficient 
to induce him to undertake this task. In Heber’s 
reply to his friend’s letter, he remarks ; “ To my cri- 
ticism you have a very goodl right, since I shall 
always remember with pleasure, your frankness 
and good-nature, as well as good taste, when I used 
to bring the foul copy of Palestine, te read to you 
in your dark cell at Brasen-Nose, in those days when 
the meaning of the words head-ache and heart-ache 
was almost equally unknown to either of us. You 
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may depend therefore on my reading any poem of 
yours with attention and interest, and on my giving 
you an honest opinion on it. I only wish my judg- 
ment may be as good as my will, and that it may 
not be Sven less to be depended off than it formerly 
was in questions of taste, since my habitual studies 
hawe now, for a long time, taken a very different 
direction from poetry. Since my Bampton Lec- 
tures, I have been occupied in collecting materials 
for a huge Dietionary of the Bible, on the plan 
of Calmet, and besides this ‘ piece de resistance,’ 
have had frequent sermons to prepare for Oxford, 
where I am one of the select preachers. Except 
a few hymns, I have, for a long time, written no 
poetry,” 

Jn the summer of this year, Mrs. Heber, whose 
health, owing to hem bereavement, had been in a 
delicate and precarious state, was advised to try the 
effect of sea air and bathing. For this purpose 
she sailed for Seacome, where she was joined b 
Heber shortly afterwards, and where they bot! 
he some weeks, and on their return home found 
themselves much benefited. 

Poetry was, on all occasions of relaxation, Heber’s 
favourite amusement, and his most playful produc- 
tions were always charming and interesting. During 
his voyage on this occasion, he composed some ele- 
gant poems, among which were the following lines. 


ON HOPE, 


* Reflected In thelake, I lave. 
"To sce the atars of evening glow 
So tranquil in thie eaven atiove, 
‘bo restless in the wave below, 


¢ Thus hea enly hope fs all serene 5 
Tuc etithip Rope. hav bight co er, 


Sl datters eer this oh scene, 
aike files, ay Heating ae ti Bee” 


We learn from the following extract, how Heber 
was now employed :—* I have been for some time 
engaged in correcting, collecting, and arranging all 
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my hymns; which, now that I have got them toge- 
ther, I begin to have some high church scruples 
against using in public. Otherwise I have the pro- 
mise of many fine old tunes; not Scotch as I once 
dreamed of havin, but genuine church-mefodies, 
This amusement, for I cannot call it business, toge- 
ther with the business which I cannot call amuse- 
ment, of making two sermons weekly, has left me 
very little time, either for my Dictionary or the 
Quarterly. Yet the first goes on, hoavever, slowly, 
and for the latter, I am preparing an article on 
Kinnear’s Travels, compared with Rennel’s Retreat 
of the Ten Thousand, and another on Wunt’s 
translation of Tasso; one or both of which may 
possibly appees next number. I have also been 
reading and extracting from Dr. Hale’s New Sys- 
tem of Chronology, from the beginning to the end: 
I did this chiefly with a view to my Dictionary, but 
am also inclined, if I have leisure, to make a review 
of it,” 

About this time the preachership of Lincoln’s Inn, 
the appintment to which has always been looked 
upon as a high honour, was vacant. Urged by his 
friends in London, who regretted much to have so 
little of his company, and partly from a wish of his 
own, Heber was induced to become a candidate, 
though he had not much chance of success, being 
opposed to Dr. Lloyd, who was supported by a most 
numerous party of friends, headed by Mr, Peel, 
This unsuccessful effort did not, however, in any 
degree dispirit him. Adverting to it in one of his 
letters, he writes :—~‘ So my talents in the eloquen- 
tial line, as I once saw it happily expressed in an 
American newspaper, are not ikely “to be displayed 
at Lincoln’s Inn, I was not ren | disappointed at 
being obliged to relinquish my pursuit: I should 
indeed have liked the situation very much, but the 
cold water had been so gradually applied to my 
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hopes, that their final refrigeration, when it came, 
was hardly susceptible.” 

In September, 1819, the bishop of Chester re- 
spectfully invited Heber to preach the sermon at his 
ensuing ordination, With this musual compliment 
to a clergyman belonging to another dliocess, he was 
much pleased, and of course cheerfully complied 
with the request. He appropriately selected for his 
subject, ‘The Duties of the Christian Ministry,” 
choosing for pis text, Math. ix. 38. At the par- 
ticular request of the bishop, who listened to the 
sermon with much pleasure, it was afterwards pub- 
lished, and dedicated to his lordship. Different 
ppeupne will undoubtedly be formed, as to the con- 
clusiveness of the preacher's arguments in favour of 
episcopal ordination ; all will however agree in ac- 
knowledging the importance of the following re- 
marks on the responsibilities of the Christian minis- 
try :-—“ Let it not be supposed that in thus magni- 
fying the grace whereby we are called, we are 

isposed to magnify our personal consequence, or 
to usurp a vain and fantastic sovereignty over our 
congregations. We know, and God forbid that we 
should forget it, that he who sent forth his only Son 
not to be ministered unto, but to minister, has sent 
us,forth, not as lords, but as servants of the faithful. 
We know, and God forbid that we should cease to 
bear in mind, that the more awful the source from 
which our commission is derived, the greater neces- 
sity is laid on us to labour diligently in our calling, 
the heavier woe if we neglect fo preach the gospel. 
It is God himself who sends us forth into his har- 
vest; it is God himself who bids us feed his flock, 
over which the Holy Ghost hath made us overseers ;, 
it is God himself who has set us as watchmen in 
Israel, and who will exact, one day, a strict account 
of the souls who perish through our negligence! 
And is this an eleyating prospect? Is this a view of 
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things which can raise our opinions of ourselves ? 
or shall we not rather, when comparing our own 
weakness with the dreadful responsibility hanging 
over us, shall we got rather cry out, as Moses cried 
out in the wilderness, ‘ I am not able to bear all this 
people alone, because it is too heavy forme; where~ 
fore hast thou affticted thy servant that thou layest 
the burden of all this people upon him? And be- 
lieve me, there are moments in the ministerial life of 
almost every man, when no escape gould be found 
from the intolerable weight of sensations like these, 
if it were not in the recollection that, as God sent 
us, so is God our strength and sufficiency’ that 
however vast the harvest, and the labourers however 
few, no single diligent labourer shall be disappointed 
of his final reward, and that ‘ he who goeth on his 
way weeping and bearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
be come again rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
hima, 

Vigorous exertions were making about this time, to 
further the Eastern operations of the Society for 
Propagating the Gospel, and a royal letter was 
granted authorizing collections to be made in every 
church in aid of this object. Heber was then on a 
visit at his father-in-law’s, the dean of St. Asaph, 
who was to preach on the occasion, at Wrexham 
church. He gladly embraced this opportunity of 
hearing the‘dean, and at his request composed the 
following beautiful hymn, to be sung at the close 
of the sermon, proving irresistibly that the spark of 
missionary zeal, which subsequently burst forth into 
a flame, was already kindled, 

« Brom Gresntani’s oy mavutatn, 


Fram India’s coral strand, 
Where Afric’s aumny fountaing 
thelr, sand § 


‘Holl down 
cen many an erick Fey 
rom many a palmy Pal, 
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What, thongh the: 
law ser Gg les 


“Shall we, whose souls arg heed 
fh wisdom from on high ; 
snail eee hpi 
Saleatan ht Satedin 
"he joy 


‘Has learnt Messiah's name! 


a 
Watt, waft, ye wluis, his starys, 
Nikoa abe of glory” 
Tr spreads from pe 


mi our mr ransceoed MAtTE 

he Lamb for sinners slain, 
ledsemen King, Creator, 

Jn bitss ‘ecurent toreigne 
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CHAPTER VY, 


Remarks on the Bible Soctety—On Scott's Force of 
Truth—Life of bishop Taylor—Heber's devoted at- 
tention to the sick during a prevailing epidemic— 
Severe affliction and recovery—Exemplary diligence 
in the discharge of his parochial duties—Remarks of’ 
the bishop of London on his Hymns—Sermon at the 
assizes—Sermon,for the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge—Obtains the preachership of Lin- 
colw’s Inn—Accepts the bishopric of Caleutta—Pu- 
rity of his motives—Preparations for his voyage, 


Iy one of the numbers of the Christian Remembrancer, 
for 1819, some ill-timed and uncalled-for reflections 
were made, on the members of the Bible Society, bya 
correspondent, who stated himselfto have been a sup- 
porter of that institution, but who now thought it 
desirable, not only to withdraw his support, but thus 
publicly to attack and misrepresent those who re- 
fused to follow his example. So far was Heber from 
seeing any reasons for discontinuing his support to 
this,society, that its claims for aid seemed to him 
greater than ever, and he deemed this a seasonable 
opportunity to make some additional statements in 
its favour, by throwing off the odium thus attempted 
to be heaped upon its friends. Ile acgordingly sent 
an admirable paper to the editor, in yeply to his 
correspondent’s rematks ; but although it was writ- 
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ten ina most Christian spirit, that gentleman de- 
clined its insertion, for reasons which, perhaps, on 
his part, were justifiable; stating, in his notices to 
correspondents, ‘It is with regret that we refuse to 
insert the candid and liberal arguments of the Ar- 
minian} (this was Heber's signatu’ ;) we have stated 
our sentiments on the subject to which he refers, but 
have refrained from entering into the general dis- 
cussion of it: the publication of his letter would in- 
volye us in a very unprofitable controversy.” 

Many of Heber’s friends made it their constant 
practice to consult him in all cases¢of scriptural or 
controversial difficulty, and gladly ayailed them- 
selves of the very useful remarks he was accustomed 
to make when so consulted. In his manner, on 
these occasions, there was nothing dogmatic or dic- 
tatorial; but his chief anxiety evidently was to edify 
and benefit his corgespondents. On one of these 
occasions, in reply to an inquiry made by some 
friend, as to nich commentary he would recom- 
mend for persons beginning the study of the Scrip- 
tures, he replied, ‘Let the Bible be read atten- 
tively, without any comment, that the individual may 
first form his own opinion, and when he has so done 
he may consult others.” 

Aware of Heber’s readiness to give advice on all 
the great points of the Christian’s faith, some of his 
correspondents made these things the principal sub- 
jects of their letters, In reply to a lady, whom he 
much esteemed, who had asked him for his opinion 
of the sentiments contained in Scott’s Force of 
Truth; he entered elaborately into the points ofsdis- 
pute between the Calvinists and the Arminians. 
After speaking in the highest terms of the piety, 
purity of life, and strength of faith, of Mr. Scott y 
and stating, with candour and fairness, the reasons 
which had induced him to form different opinions 
on some points, though he agreed with him on all 
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those that can be properly called fundamental, he 
gives his fair correspondent some admirable cautions : 
advising her to keep in mind the extreme insig- 
nificance of many of those points which are made 
the bones of contention among Christians; recom- 
mending her to Ve ready to co-operate with‘all, in 
any good work, and consequently to subscribe "to 
such charitable religious societies as she might think 
the most calculated to benefit mankind; to avoid 
unnecessary singularity in every thing, and the in- 
dulgence of a disputatious humour js to beware of 
laying too great Stress on things not essential to sal- 
vation; neither to court the notice of the world, 
nor to pursue that line of conduct that must neces- 
sarily’ be followed by its persecution. Steadily 
to follow the dictates of her conscience, doing 
what she thought right before God, whether or 
not it was practised by the society to which she 
belonged ; remembering, that to be judged by men’s 
judgment is a very slight thing to him who is daily 
drawing nearer to that time when the voice of slander 
shall be heard no more, and the quiet sleep of the 
grave be awakened by the sound of “ Well done, 
good and faithful servant, thou hast been faithful 
over a few things, Iwill make thee ruler over many ; 
enter into the joy of thy Lord.” : 

The interest Heber took in the welfare of his cor- 
respondents,led him not only to sympathize with them 
in all their afflictions, but to do every thing in his 
power to soothe and console their minds, In a letter 
to a Jady who had lost her husband, he reminds his 
afflicted correspondent, that both pleasing and ad+ 
verse providences, come from the same Divine Pa- 
rent, who knows when to comfort, and when to 

. afflict his children ; and whose children are nat less 
dear to him when they are suffering wader chastise- 
ments, than when they are rejoicing in his favour. 
That, impossible as it is for us to conjecture why 
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such bereavements are permitted to take place, it is 
nevertheless certain, and we ought to believe it with 
unshaken confidence, that they are tended to an- 
swer the wisest ends, and ends which could not have 
been answered so happily in any other way. That 
the afflictive separation she had"been called to en- 
dure might, in various respects, have been rendered 
much more distressing; that submission to the Di- 
vine will was the best relief to the wounded spirit ; 
and that prayer, not for the dead, but for grace and 
consolation to,sustain the trial, was the wisest and 
properest course to pursue. - 

Up to this period, Heber had published but little 
in his awn.name, though he had written much for the 
aah ahd his productions, in the highest walks of 

iterature, had established his reputation as a writer 
of the first class. In November, 1819, Messrs, Ogle 
and Duncan wrote him on the subject of an 
edition of the complete works of Jeremy Taylor, 
whichathey were about to publish in fourteen or fif- 
feen octavo volumes ; requesting he would under- 
take’to furnish a life of the bishop, and a critical 
essay on his writings. To this request, without any 
hesitation, he gave his consent, being himself a great, 
admirer of the bishop's productions, and being anxi~ 
ous that his entire works should appear in a con- 
nected and respectable form: It would have been 
difficult, if not impossible, for these gentlemen to 
have selected one more able to undertake this work, 
there being, as has been well remarked, ‘ an evident 
sympathy between the biographer and that heavenly- 
minded man. Much, indeed, they had in com- 
mon; 9 poetical temperament, a hatred ‘of intole. 
rance, great simplicity, an abomination of every 
sordid and narrow-minded feeling ; an earnest desire 
to make religign practical, and not merely speculative; 
and faith vivid, in proportion to the vigour of high 
imagination.” 3 
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To obtain all the information possible respecting 
Taylor, Heber wrote to his descendants in Ireland, 
and to.every other quarter where he thought it likely 
he should be able to elicit any useful intelligence, 
From Ireland he received packet, containing*many 
curious dnd interesting details, and from other indi- 
viduals, some particulars concerning the bishop which 
had not before been published. After all, however, 
such was the dearth of materials collected, that he 
found the task he had undertaken one ghat was by no 
means easily performed. To an individual not ac- 
customed to grapple with literary difficulties, the 
undertaking would probably have proved top for- 
midable, but Heber accomplished it admirably, pro- 
ducing one of the most pleasing biographies in our 
language. 

Tn this interesting work, Heber’s style is much 
more chaste and manly than in any of his former 
productions. The narrative part is writtenawith 

reat simplicity and beauty; and the whole memoir, 
is free from those redundancies which had occasion- * 
ally been found in his former prose works, ‘Fhe 
character of the bishop is depicted by the hand of 
® master, 

“ Few writers,” Heber justly remarks, “have 
‘expressed their opinions so strongly, and sometimes 
so unguardedly as he has done, who have lived and 
died with so much praise and so little censure. Much 
of this felicity may Be probably referred to an en- 
gaging appearance and a pleasing manner; but its 
cause must be sought, in a still greater degree, in 
the evident kindness of heart’ which, if the uniform 
tenour of a man’s writings is any index to his cha- 
racter, must have distinguished him from most tien 
living; in a temper to all appearance,warm, but 
easily congiliated; and in that which, as it is the 
least common, is of all dispositions the mast attrec- 
tive, not merely a neglect, but a total forgetfulness 
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of all selfish feeling. Other men have been, to judge 
from their writings and their lives, to all appear- 
ance, as religious, as regular in their devotions, as 
diligent in the performance of all which the laws of 
Ged or man require from us; but with Taylor his 
duty seems to have been his delight, and his piety a 
passion. His faith was the more vivid in propor- 
tion as his fancy was the more intensely vigorous: 
with him the objects of his hope and reverence were 
scarcely, unseen or future; his imagination daily 
conducted him to ‘diet with God,’ and elevated , 
him to the same height above the world, and the 
same, nearness to ineffable thmgs, winch Milton 
ascribes to his ‘allegorical Contemplation.’ Taylor 
was neither an enthusiast nor a bigot; and if there 
are some few of his doctrines, from which our assent 
is withheld by the decisions of the church, and the 
language of Scriptme, even these (while in them- 
selves they are almost altogether speculative, and 
such as could exercise no injurious influence on the 
essentials of faith, or the obligations to holiness) 
may be said to have a leaning to the side of piety, ' 
and to have their foundation in a love for the Deity, 
and a desire to vindicate his goodness, no less than 
to excite mankind to aspire after greater degrees of 
perfection. 

‘In the lessons which flow from this chair, in 
the incense which¢#ames on this altar, the sound of 
worldly politics is hushed, the light of worldly fie 
becomes dim. We see a saint in his closet, a Chris- 
tian bishop in his ministry ; and we rise from the in- 
tercourse impressed and softened with a sense how 
much our own practice yet needs amendment, and 
how mighty has been that faith of which these are 
the fruits, and that hope of which these are the 
pledges sat prelibations, 

* The greatness of his attainments and the powers 
of his mind are evident in all his writings, and to 
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the least attentive of his readers. It is on devotional 
and moral subjects, however, that the peculiar cha- 
racter of his mind is most, and most successfully 
developed, To this service he devotes his most 
glowing language; to this his aptest ilustiations : 
his thoughts and his words at once burst into a flame 
when touched by the coals of this altar; and whether 
he describes the duties, or dangers, or hopes of man, 
ar the mercy, power, and justice of the Most High 
whether he exhorts or instructs his brethren,,or offers 
up his supplications in their behalf, to the common 
‘Father of all—his conceptions and his expressions 
belong to the loftiest and most sacred descriptions of 

oatry $ of which they only want, what they cannot 
E said to need, the name and the metrical arrange- 
ment, 

‘Seated, by the almost unanimous estimate of pos- 
terity, on the same lofty elevatfon with Hooper and 
Barrow, it may yet, perhaps, be not far fiom the 
truth to observe, that Hooper claims the foremost 
rank in sustained and classic dignity of style, in 
political and pragmatical wisdom; that to Barrow, 
the praise must be assigned of the closest and clear- 
est views, and of a taste the most controlled and 
chastened ; but that in imagination, in interest, in 
that which more properly and exclusively deserves 
the name of genius, Taylor is to be placed before 
either. The first awes most, @e second convinces 
most, the third persuades and delights mast; and, 
according to the decision of one, whose rank among 
the ornaments of English literature yet remains ta 
be determined by posterity, Hooper is the object of 
our reverence, Barrow of our admiration, and Jeremy 
Taylor of our love.” 

In the spring of 1820, many of the inhabitants of 
Hodnet were suddenly taken off by & putrid sore 
throat, which then prevailed to an alarming extent, 
in the town and its vicinity. Anxious to alleviate, 

we 
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by every means in his power, the distresses of his 
poorer parishioners who were labouring unde: the 
disease, Heber was himself daily seen carrying such 
things as were requisite, into those cottages where 
the disarder was most prevalent ;, exposing himself, 
without fear of the consequences, to the infection of 
a dangerous disease, instructing and piaying with 
the sick and the dying; and when warned by his 
friends of the danger which he was running, he replied, 
with devout confidence in God, “ Am I not as much 
in God’s keeping in the sick man’s chamber as in my 
own?” With the same confidence in the Almighty, 
he strqve to inspire all his relations and friends ; teach- 
ing them by his lips and by his example, that it is the 
imperative duty of the Christian to visit the sick and 
to relieve their distresses, alike in all circumstances ; 
and that in the discharge of this duty, nothing could 
befal them which Would not, on the whole, prove 
greatly to their advantage, 

It pleased God, for a considerable time, to pre- 
serve him fiom danger, and great was the good he 
was the means of effecting. Subsequently, however, 
after visiting the workhouse, where the disease 
raged with its utmost fury, and where, owing to its 
crowded state, the infection was the greatest, he 
caught the disorder, and was himself brouglit down 
to the gates of death. The malignant infection rau 
through his entireghousehold, without a single ex- 
ception, But all were mercifully preserved, and 
speedily raised up, by that good Providence in 
whom Heber had placed his hopes, with such _un- 
shaken faith; thus confirming the promise of God, 
that “ whoso putteth his trust in him shall be 
safe.” 

The result of this affliction was more devotedness 
of soul to Géd than ever. Distinguished as he had 
formerly been by the active discharge of his parochial 
duties, he now gave himself up to the work with 
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enewed zeal; entering fully into the spirit of his 
Divine Master, when he said to his parents, ‘ Wist 
ye not that I must be about my Father's business 2” 
He suffered no opportunity of usefulness to escape 
him unimproved ; and while deeply anxious for the 
spiritual interests of others, so fa1 was he from being 
unmindful of his own, that he became more scrupu- 
lously watchful over the state of his heart than at 
any former period. Assured that our unassisted 

forts after righteousness were vain, Me breathed out 
his desires to God, in fervent and persevering prayer, 
for renewing, pardaning, and sanctifying grace, and 
that, by the aid of the Divine Spirit, he might walk 
in newness of life, and be mercifully preserved from 
the besetments and snares incident to human na- 
ture, 

The time that Heber could spare from his paro- 
chial duties (which he ever considered to have the 
first claim upon his attention) he gave to literary 
pursuits, and he was now employed in finishing an 
article on Rennell’s Illustration of the Anabasis, for 
insertion in the Quarterly. He had no sooner for- 
warded this, than he undertook to compose an ela- 
honate and a lengthened notice of Southey’s Life of 
Wesley, for the same publication. Productions like 
these, which required to be composed with the great- 
est care, with his usual weekly germons, (which he 
never permitted himself to slur over,) and the pains 
he was compelled to take in the composition of his 
“Life of Taylor,” left him, ofcourse, but little time for 
any other engagements. 

t must not however be imagined, that Heber’s 
time was so taken up as to allow him no seasons of 
innocent relaxation. It was his invariable practice 
to devote his mornings to study, and fe generally 
spent his evenings with his family or among his 
friends. To enliven the family and social circle, he 
would frequently employ his pen in the composition 
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of light poetic effusions, for their amysement. All 
these productions were distinguished for their viva- 
city, and many of them for their playfulness and 
elegange ; and it was delightful to see with what 
facility he could, in the evening,‘employ the same 
powers in these sportive trifles, which had heen 
actively engaged, in the morning, in grappling with 
subjects always solid and useful, and sometimes 
abstruse and difficult, 

It had long been regarded by Heber as an evil 
calling loudly for a speedy remedy, that no collec- 
tion of hymns for public worship, sanctioned by 
ecclesiastical authority, had been introduced into 
the British churches. “He had observed the fondness 
of that class, forming by far the greater part of the 
community, for these compositions, and fad by re- 
peated conversations with them, learned that they 
could not understand, and of course could not ap- 
preciate, many of the prophetic allysions of the 

salms of David. ‘To supply this defect, he had, 
for several years, employed the intervals of more 
serious study, in forming a collection of Hymns for 

sthe different Sundays, festivals, and holidays in the 
year; connected, for the most part, with the history 
or doctrines comprised in the Gospel for each day, 
which should contain a more distinct reference to the 
character and work of Christ, as well as to the great 
facts of the Gospel, than can be found in the Psalms. 

As well for the sake of paying due deference to the 
constituted authorities, as for the purpose of obtain- 
ing a wide and an extensive circulation to his coliec- 
tion, Heber, though he might have published his 
Hymns on his own responsibility, for the use of his 
own congregation, yet thought it advisable, first_to 
obtain, if possible, the patronage of the late Dr. 
Manners Sutton, the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
of the late Dr. Howley, bishop of London. For 
this purpose he wrote an admirable letter (October 
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4, 1820) to the latter, explanatory of his design; 
and though his lordship did not think it expedient 
officially to patronize the Hymns, he gave Heber 
every encouragement to persevere, and did much 
to promote his success, affording him somé yalu- 
able hints on the construction of several of the 
hymns, which Heber received with the greatest kind- 
ness, and to which he paid the most respectful atten- 
tion, 

In his lordship’s reply to Heber’y letter, he ie- 
marks: “I have read the hymns marked R. H. with 
great pleasure, and from the feeling which they ex- 
cite in my mind, (having no other direction for my 
judgment in poetry,) am led to think them yery good, 
To some single expressions 1 aug perhaps abject, 
The language is simple—as in this sort of poetry it 
ought to be, and generally pare, which I think 
souelly essential; free from that poetical common- 
place which destroys the effect of poetry, especially 
sacred, and Uilutes the strength of the thoughts in 
vague generalities of expression, On consideration, 
I am not of opinion that any publication of this 
nature, however well executed, will obtain sanction 
from authority ; and I am not sure whether such a 
measure ought to precede the general approbation 
of the public. Perhaps it will be impossible to suit 
every taste; it may be doubtful, whether the com- 
mon people will have any relish for ornamented 
poetry, The sublimity of Milton on sacred subjects 
has, I believe, few admirers among the illiterate, 
The common poetical forms which the paucity of 
rhymes makes necessary in our language, are almost 
ineonsistent with the genius of Hebrew poetry, which 
seems, in 4 preat measure, to derive its effects from 
the small number of words it employs, and the in- 
corporation of the particles, prepositions, and pro- 
nouns, with the nouns and verbs, Hence arise a 
simplicity and rapidity which give the ideas in full 
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force and immediate succession to the mind. It is 
far from my intention to discourage you. You have 
no need to be affrighted by difficuities, and I am 
persuaded, that whatever you may think proper to 
publisk will both deserve and obtain applause.” 

To make the selection as perfect, as popular, and 
as original as possible, Heber had engaged the as- 
sistance of Sir Walter Scott and Mr. Southey; and 
he now wrote to the Rev. H. H. Milman, requesting 
the aid of his ipuse in the same good work ; inform- 
ing him, that though he had, in addition to the 
hymns of his own composing, which were numerous, 
selected many from the collections extant, yet that 
there were several Sundays and holidays for which, 
at present, none were prepared. Mr. Milman kindly 
aided Heber by several valuable contributions; but 
owing to other morg, pressing engagements, the pub- 
lication was delayed, and did not appear till after 
his decease, 

Durmg the winter of 1820,’ Heber’s “Life of 
Taylor” was his principal engagement. Having col- 
lected “what materials he could, he now diligently 
employed himself in working them up, and bringing 
them out, in a form the most concise and beautiful. 
So far was he from imposing upon the public his 
erude and undigested thoughts, that he bestowed. 
upon all his productions the utmost pains, never al- 
lowing any thing to pass until he had revised it criti- 
cally, several times. The subject, however, except 
the mere relation of facts, was almost entirely laurla- 
tory; aspecies of composition which, he justly re- 
marks on one occasion, “is always the most difficult, 
man being rather a vituperative than a compli- 
mentary animal, and the languagg of satire and of 
censure haviyg a far greater cama verborum than 
that of praise,” 

About this time Heber kindly undertook to look 
oyer a MS. poem on Childhood, by the Rev. Mr, 
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Hornby, which was published some months after- 
wards, with most of the improvements Heber had 
candidly taken the liberty to suggest. In ‘his letter 
to the author, acknowledging the receipt of a copy, 
after many kind expressions of regard, he makes the 
following remarks respecting the perpetuity of Chris- 
tian friendships ; ‘‘ Whatever may be our prospects 
of intereowrse here, I am not one of those who 
apprehend that a well-grounded esteem, even for 
earthly beings, will perish with the present world ; 
and I trust I am not presumptuous in cherishing the 
hope, that many of the friendships begun here, may 
be among the sources of our everlasting happiness 
hereafter,” 

In the beginning of March, 1821, Mr. and Mrs, 
Heber paid a visit to their friends at Chester, and 
while there, his second child (a gaughter) was born, 
As soon as Mrs, Heber’s strength would permit, 
which was not till the end of the ensuing month, 
he returned to Hodnet, impressed with renewed ob- 
ligations to God, for the continued manifestations of 
this goodness, and determined, by his grace, t6 make 
the extension of his glory more than over the object 
of his pursuit. 

In the ensuing August, Heber’s incessant appli- 
cation, in addition to his great excitement, occasioned 
chiefly by his brother’s contested election for the 
university of Oxford, brought on a severe attack of 
diarrhea, which produced so much debility, that for 
a short season he was utterly incapable of any mental 
exertion, being unable even to write a letter to his 
friends, The more violent symptoms of the disorder 
subsided in the course of a few days, and he gradu- 
ally, but slowly, recovered his strength. His illness 
could not have happened at a more gunfayourable 
time, as he was under an engagement to preach be- 
fore the judges of the Shrewsbury assizes, early in 
September. Accordingly, before he became conva~ 
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lescent, and while suffering under the languor pro- 
duced by the disorder, he was hurried off to fulfil 
this engagement. 

_ He delivered an admiiable sermon on the acca- 
sion, and with so much of his accustomed propriety, 
that individuals not acquainted with his indisposition 
could not discover it: so great, however, was the 
exhaustion which this excitement produced, that it 
was some days before he recovered his usual strength, 
of nerve, and powers of exertion. 

The subject of the discourse was the respect due 
to antiquity, and the text on which it was founded, 
Jer, xxxv. 18, 19, the promise of God to the Re- 
chabites, for their adherence to their ancestor's 
commands.” After meeting and rebutting the 
objections urged by the advocates for innova- 
tion, against the respect due to ancient laws and 
institutions, and showing that when abuses have 
crept in, as will inevitably in some cases happen, 
they ought to be cautiously and gradually, and not 
heedlessly removed ; he gives a different turn to the 
remarks, observing, “ If the Rechabites were thus 
blessed, for the reverence which they showed to the 
institutions of a mortal lawgiver, how much greater 
will be the blessedness of a sincere and hearty obe- 
dience to those rules of conduct which have been 

¥ Ina note fo this discourse, we learn, that this promise of God to these Recha- 
bites has been literally fulfiited, fs appears by the Missionary Journal of the Kev. 
Joseph Walf, who relates the following anecdote. “On my arrival at Alesnpo- 
tamia, some Jows that I saw there, pointed me to one of the anclent Rechabites. 
He stood before me, wild, hkean Arab, holding the bridle of his horse ty, Ins hands 
I shoved him the ible Jn Hedzew and Arable, which he was much rejojced to see, 
aa ho could read bath languas ‘but had no know ledge of the New ‘Testament. 
After having proclaimed ta. Hdings of salyation, and made hin & present 
tre you Tasca salt hey bostsroutgy Vie np one end Lwil How yon 

18 yout a allt They if 
Wiciwere mg naestidrs oa which be tnmnsdiately began tosend from the fth tothe 
Tien Verses of Jeremiah xxxey  * Where dg yon reside? said 1, ‘Turning to Genesiz 
+ 97, bo replled, ’ At Hadoram, now called Samar by the Arabs, at Usal, now 
called Sanna by the Ambs;" and sein seferring tothe same chamter, verse 50th, 
he continued, ‘at Mesha, now called Mecca, Jn the deserts around thosa places. 
‘We drink no wine, gna plant no vineyard, and saw no seedy and Vive in tents, as 
Jonadal, ‘our father, commanded ust Hobab was our father teo. Come to us, and 
ou will find ug sitty thousand In nanber; And you ees thus the prophecy has 
eon fulfilled, “Plierefore thus salth the Lord of Wosts, the God of Isracl, Jona 
dali, thason of Rechab, slinil not want a man to stand before me for ever! and 


anying this, Mousa, the Rechabite, mounted his horse, and fied away, and left 
Uehind a host of evidence In favour of sacred writ.” " 
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given by God himself, those words of life and salva- 
tion which at the first began to bespoken by his Son; 
the Holy Ghost, through all the prophets, bearmg 
witness thereto, from the beginning? I should ill 
discharge the duty of my profession if I suffered you 
to depart this holy place without earnestly and fath- 
fully entreating you to lay to your consciences, 
that it well becomes you to adhere to the institutions 
of your ancestois, and to follow thoir picty towards 
God, as well as their allegiance to the king. It is 
a strange and awful responsibility which, in_ the 
complicated machine of society, belongs to those 
men who are placed (as every magistrate is placed) 
in the situation of chiefs among their people, and as 
points of imitation and attention to a large sur- 
rounding circle, It is from their households that 
the neighbouring village takes, its tone; it is from 
their apparent reverence for God, from the attention 
bestowed by them on the duties of their station, and 
the welfare of those beneath them, that their ser- 
vants, their tenantry, and the poor, are chiefly 
guided to an opinion, fayonrable or otherwise, of the 
laws vnder which they live, 

“ But why should I thus confine myself to_sccu- 
lar and temporary motives, in enforcing that line of 
conduct which a move awful consideration renders 
necessary? The institutions of man, the best and 
the wisest institutions, must at length fade away, 
beneath the breath of time, or be crushed by the 
hand of violence, The hour, too, must come, and to 
many of us is fast approaching, when even the fate of 
our country will be a secondary consideration to us 
all, and when the rank which each has held in it 
will be of infinitely little importance, exeept so far as 
cach may be enabled to render, with gladness, an 
account of his conduct, before that tribunal, of which 
the occasion on which we are now assembled, is n 
dim and imperfect shadow. Let it not, for God's 
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sake, for our own souls’ sake, and as our everlast- 
ing happiness is dear to us, let it not be said in that 
day, that we have been zealous for the command-. 
ments of men, and have omitted the weightier ordi- 
nance of a pure and holy Lawgiver. Let us not 
leave occasion to the Judge of heaven and earth to 
complain, that the mere customs of society, the 
almost indifferent regulations of human polity, have 
obtained from us that respect which we did not pay 
to the holy laws, the reasonable service of our 
Maker, our Redeemer, and our Sanctifier.” 

Heber had scarcely recovered from the effects of 
his exertion in preaching this discourse, before he 
was compelled, in consequence of an engagement 

~Pprevionsly made, to compose a sermon for the So- 
ciety for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which he 
had undertaken to geliver at Shrewsbury, He se~ 
lected the appropriate text, Daniel, xii. 3; which 
he made the ground of some admirable remarks 
on the subject of individual activity in the Re- 
deemer’s cause; proving it to be the duty of 
every Christian, diligently, but not officiously or os- 
tentatiously, to exert the talents, and employ the 
influence which he may possess, for the benefit of 
mankind, by the diffusion, to the utmost extent of 
his ability, of Scriptural knowledge. Showing, that 
in the formation of the Christian character, greater 
pains are necessary than are comprised in an acqui- 
sition of the mere rudiments of Christianity, and that 
both diligence and devotion are required, if we 
would really be found among the number to whom 
the prnise of true knowledge belongs, or whose wis- 
dom, in the great day of Messiah, is to shine forth as 
the brightness of the firmament. “ Nor” (as he 
well observes) ,* is the caution superfluous even to 
the wisest and best informed Christian, that while we 
engage in the benevolent design of enlightening our 
fellow-creatures, it behoves us to bestow much 
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thought on ourselves, and to recollect, that if we 
neglect the care of our own souls, the attention whicly 
we pay to the souls of others can do nothing else 
than make our folly and hypocrisy the more con- 
spicuous, and that it is in vain to unfold the Bible 
to others, while it remains in our closets a sealed and 
neglected volume.” 

Heber now found some relaxation indispensable, 
‘and he accordingly joined Mis, Heber, who was then 
by the sea-side, enjoying the refreshing and bracing 
sea-breezes, Ile remained here, amusing himsel!’ 
occasionally with some aquatic excursions, till the 
end of October, when he returned to Ilodnet, with 
his strength and spirits quite recruited, and with un- 
diminished zeal for the cause to which his life was 
devoted, 

Early in 1822, a vacancy again occurred in the 
preachership of Lincoln’s Inn, for which Heber once 
more consented to become a candidate, Through 
the kind exertions of his friends he was, on this oc- 
casion, successful, though he was opposed by the 
justly celebrated Dr, Maltby, an individual of first- 
1ate literary attainments, 

In June he took possession of the chambers ap- 
ptopriated to the preacher, which, though dina, 
were convenient, and sufficiently capacious to ac- 
commodate him and his wife nding the summer 
term. On the whole, it afforded him much gratifi- 
cation that he had obtained the appointment, as it 
did not take him from his favourite Hodnct more 
than three months in the year ; and itintroduced hin 
to a cirele of literary friends most congenial to his 
taste, with many of whom he had formerly been ou 
terms of intimacy, but of whose company his retired 
situation at Hodnet had almost entirely deprived 
him, to the mutual regret of both parties, 

The sermons he preached at Lincoln's Inn, 
though they were elaborate and highly finished com- 
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positions, and very different, in point of simplicity, 
to those he preached at Hodnet, were nevertheless 
distinguished for a full and lucid statement of the 
essential and peculiar doctrines of Christianity. 
While Heber took care to compose them with the 
greatest pains, aware that they were to be delivered 
to men of the highest literary attainments, he was 
anxious to avoid making them mere moral essays, or 
curious disquisitions on subjects unconnected with the 
Gospel. Hence, while he cautiously avoided giving 
unnecessary offence, by thrusting into undue promi- 
nence those truths which he more than suspected 
would be, to some, greatly obnoxious, he took care 
econsciéntiously to state, and, as occasion required, 
holdly to advocate those humiliating doctrines which 
debase the pride of man, and ascribe his salvation, 
not to any merit of his own, but to the free mercy 
and grace of God, through Christ Jesus, received by 
a cordial and lively faith, and applied to the heart in 
the right use of divinely instituted means, only by the 
power of the Holy Spirit. 

The sermons on the ‘ Inspiration of the Penta- 
teuch,” and on the “ Character of Moses,” are both 
admirable discourses; but the one on ‘ Time and 
Eternity,” from 2 Corinthians, iv. 18, is not only 
the most serious, but the most eloquent, Here the 
preacher seems to have concentrated all his powers, 
to show, not only that eternal things do exist, but 
that they are infinitely more deserving our con- 
stant and persevering attention than any thing 
earthly; and that the reason why they are so la- 
mentably neglected, is not so much because they 
are not admitted to be important, as bechuse they 
are not actually believed fo exist. ‘‘ Faith, or be- 


living,” as he well observes, ‘‘ being.an act of the . 
Bs B 


mind, consequent to attention, we cannot believe 
that which is not present to our thoughts, we cannot 
have an habitual faith in God, without habitually 
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retaining his image in our minds, as the object of 
our love and reverence. IIence, the want of faith 
is at the bottom of the wicked lives of many pro- 
fessing Christians; who, though they may be far from 
denying the truth with their lips, are yet, during the 
greater part of their lives, to all practical purposes, 
unbelievers. To these men, a voice of most awful 
warning is necessary. They should be reminded 
that the Christian religion must inevitably be either 
true or false, that its falsehood or truth is a 
question of infinite concernment to*them, that the 
things which are not seen are eternal, that their fect 
are treading the downward wey, and that, if they 
persevere in their course, their end will be ruin irre. 
trievable. They should he urged, for the sake of their 
resent comfort here, if not for the sake of their ever-* 
asting laine hereafter, to study the Gospel of 
Christ, and the evidences of his*religion, and to ask 
God to guide their enquiries aright, and to preserve 
in their minds evermore, the conviction to which 
those enquiries will lead them,” 

Tn the Quarterly Review for this year was in- - 
serted a critique from Heber’s pen, on Byron’s dra- 
matic poems; ‘and he was now preptring a most 
elaborate article, for the same publication, on 
the ecclesiastical revenues of the British church, in- 
tended asa defence of the clergy; not so much in 
confutation of the malevolent aspersions that were 
thrown out against them by their detractors, as to ex- 
pe the gross misstatements of their actual income. 

fore he had, however, completed it, his attention 
was called off to a subject of far greater importance, 
and one that afforded him an opportunity of employ- 
ing all his powers in that cause ‘whieh aver laid nearest 
his heart—the cause of the Redeemer; and which 
led to his ultimate removal from the*comparatively 
private station he now filled, to one of great public 
responsibility and honour, 
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Heber had, for many years, taken a lively interest 
in the extension of the Redeemer’s kingdom, in every 
part of the world; cheerfully and liberally assisting 
those religious socicties by his labours, as well as by 
his contributions, which he thought best adapted to 
carry forward the great object. He had watched 
with much anxiety the progress of Christianity in the 
East, and on the appointment of Dr, Middleton to the 
episcopal see of India, his heart gladdened at the pros- 
pects of usefulness likely to arise from the labours of 
that most exenfplary and devoted Christian prelate. 

Often, without having the slightest a ee of 
aver seeing it realized, has he expressed an ardent 
wish, that the scene of his ministerial labour had 
been among the unnumbered millions of India, where 

“he fondly hoped it would have pleased God to give 
him a richer harvest of souls, Often too, in rend- 
ing one of his most“favourite volumes, the Life of 
Henry Martyn, has his missionary zeal kindled into . 
a flame intense and ardent, his heart at the same 
time burning within him to promote the great cause 
in which that holy man so nobly fell. He was filled 
with admiration at the Chnistian heroism which 
distinguished that most indefatigable missionary, 
prompting him to disregard all personal danger, 
and to pursue, at any risk or sacrifice, the work 
to which he had been consecrated. He imagined too, 
that some of the most formidable difficulties Martyn 
encountered, owing to the peculiarity of his tem- 
perament, were rendered, in some degree, more in~ 
superable than they would otherwise have been ; 
and that an individual not less zealous, nor less 
sincere and patient would, while he met with less 
opposition, see his exertions followed with equal, if 
not with greater success, 

* Looking ovér the map of India, with his wife, as 
Heber did occasionally, while tracing there the pro- 
vinees which he afterwards visited, and others which, 
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had his valuable life been spared, he would in all 
probability have traversed he has often avowed that 
had he no one’s interest but his own to study, he 
would immediately devote himself to the missionary 
work. Little did he imagine how near was the 
perid, when that God who had kindled in his soul 
this desire, would, in the course of his providence, 
place him in that exalted situation where it might be 
exerted with the greatest effect. : 

About this time, intelligence of fhe lamented 
death of bishop Middleton reached’England, On 
seeing it first announced in the papers, it revived in 
Heber’s mind all his anxieties respecting India, 
though he had not then the most distant idea that 
the vacancy thus made would be filled by himself, 
The right honourable ’C. W. W, Wynn, who had 
always been one of Heber’s mos esteemed friends, 
was then president of the board of commissioners 
for the affairs of India, which situation invested him 
with the right of recommendation to the appoint- 
ment of the vacant see, Being very desirous of ex- 
ercising this right in the manner most. likely to pro- 
mote the welfare of the Indian church, and placing 
great confidence in Heber's judgment, particularly 
in all ecclesiastical affairs, without having the least 
knowledge of his missionary spirit, he wrote him 
in December, 1822, requesting he would have the 
kindness, in case he knew of any one that he 
thought suitable to fill the important station, to 
name him confidentially; at the snme time deli- 
cately hinting how much pleasure it would afford, 
him to confer so great, a blessing on India, gs to 
recommend Heber himself to the appointment, ‘could 
he conscientiously advise him to relinquish his fair 
prospects of eminence and usefulness at.home. ‘ 

‘The recelpt of this unexpected letter excited in 
Heber’s mind the most. couflicting feelings. It ar- 
rived too at a time when he could not confer with 

5 
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Mrs. Heber on the subject, except by letter, she, 
being then on a visit at Bodryddan. His reply, how~ 

ever, was characteristic of that prudence, piety, and 

good sense, for which he was ever so distinguished, 

After making many grateful acknowledgments to 

his right honourable friend, for the complimentary 

manner in which he had apoken of him, he ingenu- 

ously acknowledged that, could all circumstances he 

properly arranged, so as to give satisfaction to the 

different branghes of his family, nothing would afford 

him greater pleasure than to accept of the appoint 

ment himself; candidly confessing, that though he 

should take great delight in the work, he much 

feared he should, in some respects, be ill qualified to 

discharge its duties. At the sante time, he strongly 

recommended the appointment of some one of the 

archdeacons or chaplains already in India; suggesting 

the propriety of dividing the unwieldly diocess into 

three bishoprics, each to have, as nearly as possible, 
an equal share of territory and labour, ane to ar 
take equally of the salary allowed to the bishop, 
in addition to that they now separately received ; 
making, as at present, the bishop of Calcutta the 
primate. If this should be found impracticable, or 
be deemed unadvisable, he particularly urged his 
friend, in case any individual should occur to him, 
that he thought more likely to occupy the impor- 
tant station, to the benefit of the Indian church, that 
he would immediately throw aside all friendly con- 
sideration to him, and give that individual his most 
hearty recommendation. 

Hber’s right honourable friend, on. learning his 
viewson the subject, and perceiving the Christian mo- 
tives by which he was actuated, after informing him 
that insuperable objections existed as to the adoption 
of his proposed plan, stated, that though he should 
by no means advise him to make the sacrifice, yet, 
much as he should regret the loss of so valuable a 
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friend, he could not dissuade him from accepting an 

appointment which, to whatever sacrifices tt might 
expose him, must be for the benefit of millions in 
India: he therefore now not only asked for his ad- 
vice, respecting the appointment, but placed the 
situation entirely at his option. 

Thus situated, Heber took immediate steps for 
coming to a satisfactery conclusion respecting it, 
Aware of the great responsibility of the office, he made 
it the subject of much earnest prayer tg God, that he 
might be rightly directed, and be influenced by no 
other motives than supreme love to the Redeemer, 
and a desire to benefit the souls of men, As to him- 
self, he shrunk not at the personal hardship and dan- 
ger which he knew were connected with the appoint- 
ment, Actuated by the hallowed spirit of Christian 
zeal, he could truly say with the, apostle, “ I count 
not my life deay to myself, so that I may finish my 
course with jo¥, and the ministry which I have 
received.” 

He had, however, many subjects to take into con- 
sideration ; for although he knew his wife would be 
willing to accompany him, as she had, in fact, left 
the affair entirely to his decision, yet he had still to 
obtain the consent of his friends to a separation 
from him for at least fifteen years, and the concur- 
rence, especially of his mother, to whom he was 
mostitenderly attached. He had, too, to ascertain 
what effects the climate would be likely to have 
upon the health of his wife and their mucli-beloved 
daughter ; for little as he thought of himself in this 
respect, he could not but think and feel much for them. 
He immediately consulted several eminent physicians 
on the subject, and waited anxiously for their opi- 
nions before he could come to a decision, The re- 
sult of these enquiries, though statements somewhat 

contradictory were made, was such that he felt com- 
pelled, though with much reluctance, to decline the 
12 
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appointment; and he accordingly wrote his honour- 
able friend, December 29, 1822, to that effect. 

He had no sooner dispatched this letter, than he 
began very seriously to enquire, whether he had done 
right in declining a situation where there were 
so many opportunities of usefulness, On adyis- 
ing with a friend whom he sometimes consulted in 
cases of difficulty, he was recommended, if he still 
felt an inclination to accept of the appointment, to 
consult an emjnent physician recently arrived from 
Bengal, as to the probable effects of the climate on 
his child’s health. This induced him to write again 
to hi honourable friend, requesting, if the appoint- 
ment was not already made, he would oblige him by 
the allowance of a few days longer for consideration. 
The opinion of this physician, though less unfavour- 
able than some others, was such as he did not think 
would warrant him to alter his decision, and he again 
respectfully declined the appointment, 

He had. now twice relinquished the situation, 
though evidently, on both occasions, with extreme re- 
luctance, In coming to this decision he was influ- 
enced chiefly by a desire to spare the feelings of his 
wife, who could not endure the idea of so long a se- 
paration from her daughter, ag the physicians seemed 
to think would be indispensable. Aware of this, 
Mrs. Heber, the day after he had given his last 
yetusal of the appointment, expressbd much regret 
that on such grounds a situation had been de- 
clined, where she had the strongest reasons to con- 
clude that her husband’s talents would be most use- 
fully and beneficially employed, Some circum- 
stances, too, now occurred, which materially abated 
her aversion to the proposed separation from her 
daughter, and which induced Heber to write another 
letter to his honourable friend, in which, after makin, 
a suitable apology for the trouble he had Second 
hiin by his indecision, he stated, that if the vacancy 
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was still unsupplied, and he still felt inclined to place 
it at his disposal, he would most cheerfully and grate- 
fully accept it. 

This led to his immediate appointment to the see 
of Calcutta, on January 15, 1823. The vight ho- 
nourable C. W. W. Wynn, in a brief note informed 
him, that he should, in a letter by that post, submit his 
name to the king, for his approbation; and three 
days afterwards Heber learned, from the sahe indi- 
vidual, that his appointment met wit his majesty's 
entire concurrence; as indeed it did with that of 
almost all classes of the community, immediately it 
became generally know, Every one who wished 
well to the cause of Christianity in India, rejoiced 
that one so admirably suited to fill the vacant sec had 
been selected. 

Throughout the whole of this affair, Heber was 
evidently influenced by the most Christian motives. 
He made, it is true, no ostentatious professions of 
indifference to pecuniary considerations, but gave 
thém that attention which every prudent man must 
admit to be needful, and which religion enjoins rather 
than forbids. His supreme desire, however, was to 
comply with the divine will; and he was most anxious 
to avoid shrinking from the post of difficulty and 
danger to which God had called him, for the sake of 
his own ease or advantage. Writing to one of his 
correspondents, after he had finally accepted the ap- 
pointment, he remarks; “ In making this decision, I 
hope and believe that I have been guided by consci- 
entious feelings, I can at least most truly say that 
T have prayed to God most heartily, to show me the 
path of duty and to give me grace to follow it; and 
the tranquillity of mind which J now feel, (very dif- 
ferent. from that which I experienced after having 
declined it,) induces me to hope that I have hig 
blessing and approbation, And as most of my friends 
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tell me, I should have done more wisely, in a worldly 
pant of view, if I had remained at home, I am, per- 
haps, so much the more ready to hope that it has not 
been the dignity of a mitre, nor a salary of £5000 a 
year which has tempted me.” 

Having given in his final decision, Heber became 
actively employed in making preparations for his 
Indian voyage. The greatest difficulty he had now 
to surmount was that of separation from his friends. 
His connexions were numerous, and in the highest 
degree respectable, By all he was not only esteemed 
as a friend, but loved as a brother; nor was the at- 
tachurent on his part less kind and affectionate. 
His warm heart bled at the thought of separatin 
from those with whose company and converse he haa 
50 frequently been delighted, and in whose welfare 
and happiness, his awn seemed indissolubly linked. 
Adverting to this, he writes : “I often feel my heart 
sick, when I recollect the sacrifices I must make of 
friends, such as few, very few have'been blessed with, 
Yet it is a comfort to me to think that most of them 
are younger than myself; and that, if J live through 
my fifteen years’ service, and should then think my- 
self justified in returning, we may hope to spend 
the evening of our lives together. But be this as it 
may, Tam persuaded that prayer can traverse sea 
and land, and not only keep affection alive between 
absent friends, but send blessings from one to the 
other. Pray for me, my dear Thornton, that my life 
and doctrine may be such as they ought to be; that 
I may be content in my station, active in my duty, 
and firm in my faith; and that when I ltave preached 
to others, I may not myself be a castaway.” 

Tt is evident that in accepting this appointment, 
Heber had maturely considered, not ity the re- 
sponsibility it involved, but the sacrifices of per- 
sonal feeling and happiness’ it would require him 
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to make; but as a faithful minister of Christ, he was 
ready cheerfully to obey his master’s call. Ile 
knew that a minister should, like a soldier, be 
ready to go on any service to which he may be 
appointed, however he might privately prefer staying 
at home, in the hope of obtaining thereby a more 
advantageous situation, For many years, too, he 
had had a lurking fondness, as he himself acknow- 
ledged, for all that related to India or Asia; and 
there were no travels which he read with so much 
interest, as those which related to that country, 
He had often, too, as he stated in his letters, “< felt or 
fancied that he should like to be in the very situa- 
tion to which he was now appointed, as a director of 
missionaries; conciliating the different sects employed 
in the work, by reining in and moderating the zeal of 
some, and urging to greater actiyity that of others,” 
That he was eminently qualified for this great work 
was proved by every step of his subsequent life, 
Heber’s correspondence now breathed, more 
than ever, a spirit of the purest piety and most 
glowing zeal, and showed that the cmrent of his 
thoughts was strongly set in favour of India, His 
chief anxiety evidently was to promote the spiritnal: 
interests of the millions over whom he was now 
to be placed. It was often his language, “ I hope 
and trust I may not be useless where I am going; 
and that nothing which my friends may hear of me 
in India, may alter the favourable opinion with which 
they have honoured me here.” To a sarcastic re- 
mark of an individual, on whom he sometimes called, 
who attempted to banter him out of his design, jeer- 
ingly observing, ‘Yours is the Quixotism of religion: 
T suppose you are going in search of the lost ten 
tribes of Israel,” he calmly replied, “ I think I ean 
be of use among the natives; such will at least be my 
earnest endeavour, and I am very zealous in the 
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cause; and if J am permitted but to rescue one mise- 

rable Brahmin from his wretched superstition, I 

shall think myself amply repaid for all I saciifice.” 
«Hore honour and interest woo'd him to rest, 


‘And spoke of the evils to come; 
‘nd love clasped him etose to her cowardly breast, 


which we endeavoured to bind him, 


Hala tear, by tears back again, 
fut cast all our wishes behiid him. 


‘ Lines by Rey. J, W. Cunningham. 
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CHAPTER VI. 


Heber’s preparations for his voyagwto India—Last 
visit to Hodnet—Farewell sermon there—Feelings on 
finally quitting the place—Last visit to Oxford—~ 
Last sermon at Lincoln's Inn—Christian atd kind 
affort to rescue a fitend from the indulgence of a long- 
practised, sinful, and rutgous habtt— Consecration toe 
the bishopric—Valedictory address of the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge—Farewell letter to 
his mother—Embarks on board the Grenville—Early 
tnodents of the voyage—State of the Bishop's 
feelings—Crosses the Line—Magntficent sun-set-— 
Arrival in Saugor roads—~Anchors in Diamond 
harbour, 


Hrper was now actively engaged in making the ne~ 
cessary preparations for his Indian voyage. The idea 
of separating from lis numerousand highly respectable 
connexions, under such circumstances, was to him al- 
most insupportable; still it never led him to reset the 
step he had taken, ‘“Tindeed give up a good deal,” 
said he, “both of present comfort, and, as I am as- 
sured, of future possible expectation ; and, above all, I 
give up the enjoyment of English society, and a list of 
most kind friends, such as few men, in my situation, 
have possessed. Still I do not repent the line which 
Thave taken. I trust I shall be useful where I am 
going; and I hope and believe I am actuated by a 
zeal for God’s service. I yet trust to retain the 
good wishes and the prayers of my friends, and if I 
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ever return to England, to find that they have not 
forgotten me, After all, I hope I am not enthusi- 
astic in thinking that a clergyman is like a soldier 
or a sailor, bound to go on any service, however re« 
mote or undesirable, where the cause of his duty 
leads him; and my destiny (though there are some 
circumstances attending it which make my heart 
ache) has many advantages, in an extended sphere 
of professional activity.” 

Before leaving England, Heber was desirous of 
taking his B,D. and D.D. degrees: but his 
time was now so completely taken up in attend- 
ing tosinstructions relating to the affais of India, 
that he had no chance of proceeding to Oxford for 
sthe purpose, Tappily for him this was rendered 
unnecessary, through the kindness of his friend, the 
lord bishop of Oxfoyd, at whose suggestion the uni- 
versity cheerfully consented to give Heber these ho- 
Hours, which he had so well merited, without requirng: 
his attendance on the occasion. Well would it be 
were all literary honours thus deservedly bestowed. 

Intelligence now reached England, of the sudden 
death of Dr. Loring, the archdeacon of Calcutta, 
who accompanied bishop Middleton to India, and 
whom he survived only about two months, dying 
deeply and most deservedly regretted. This ren- 
dered it desirable that Heber should set off for India 
much sooner than he had intended; and he accordingly 
left London, where he had been staying some time, 
to take his final farewell of his beloved Hodnet, the 
place which was far more endeared to him than any 
other, being the spot where he had passed most of 
his youthful days, and where he had commenced his 
ministerial Iabowrs. None but those who have been 
similarly situated, cant imagine what-were his feel- 
ings, as he approached, for the last time, the village, 
where dwelt that flock, to promote whose spiritual 
welfare he had laboured with so much diligence, 
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but whom he must now leave for so long a time, and 
perhaps, as indeed it afterwards proved, for ever. 

For nearly sixteen years he had laboured inde- 
fatigably to promote the spiritual and eternal inte- 
iests of this affectionate people; and though his 
success fell far short of his wishes, yet he had 
evidently been the means of doing them much good, 
The poor, as well as the rich, looked up to him, not 
only as their spiritual instructor, but as their best 
friend. Here too dwelt his aged mother and his 
beloved sister, between whom and himself an affec- 
tion existed mutually, much stronger than is usual, 
Every trace of his memory was endeared with relics 
of Hodnet: it was impossible for him to advert 
either to his early joys or soirows, without bringing « 
its scenes afresh to his mind ;* all these things com- 
bined, embittered greatly the idea of his departure, 
In this emergency he looked up to Him for help, 
who had called him to a station of greater respon- 
sibility and honour, and more extensive usefulness ; 
nor did he look in vain, for God afforded him aid, 
amidst his acutest feelings, very far beyond what he 
could have anticipated, 

Dr. Heber preached his farewell sermon, to a 
crowded congregation, in March, 1823. Never was 
a parting address listened to with move interest. 
All present, both young and_old, seemed as if an 
impression was made upon their minds, that they 
were listening to that voice, which had so often given 
them counsel and warning, for the last time, It was 
indeed a season of such powerfully excited feeling 
as could never be forgotten by any present, Symp- 
toms of unfeigned regret were vitble in every coun- 
tenance, and it was with extreme difficulty that 
Heber himself could restrain his feelings, so as to be 
able to deliver the discourse. 

After some important remarks on the vanity of 
fixing the affections on the fleeting things of earth, 
instead of placing them on that Being who alono is 
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immutable, he strikingly remarked, ‘* My ministeria 
labours among you must have an end; I must 
give into other hands the task of watching ovei 
your spiritual welfare; and many, very many, 01 
those with whom [ have grown up from childhood 
in whose society I have passed my happiest days, 
and to whom it has been, during more than fifteen 
years, my duty and my delight (with such ability 
as God has given me) to preach the gospel of Christ, 
must in all prabability see my face in the flesh ne 
more. Undersuch circumstances, and connected with 
many who now hear me by the dearest ties of blood, oi 
friendship, and of gratitude, some mixture of regret 
is excusable, some degree of sorrow is holy. I can- 
not bid adieu to those with whose idea almost every 
recollection of past happiness is connected, without 
many earnest wishes for their welfare, and (I will 
confess it) without some severe self-reproach that, 
while it was in my power, I have done so much less 
than I ought to have done, to render that welfare 
eternal. There are, indeed, those who know, and 
there is One above all, who knows better than any 
of you, how earnestly I have desired the peace and 
holiness of his church ; how truly I have loved the 
people of this place; and how warmly I have hoped 
to be the means, in his hand, of bringing many 
among you to glory. But I am at this moment but 
too painfully sensible that in many things, yea in 
all, my performance has fallen shoft of my princi- 
ples; that neither privately nor publicly have I 
taught you with so much sie as now seems 
necessary in my eyes; nor has*my example sét forth 
the doctrines in which I have, however imperfectly, 
instructed you: yet, if my zeal has failed in steadi- 
ness, if never has been wanting in sincerity; [have 
expressed no conviction which I have not deeply 
felt; have preached no doctrine which I have not 
steadfastly believed ; however inconsistent my life, its 
leading chjeot has been your welfare; and I have 
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hoped, and sorrowed, and studied, and prayed for 
your instruction, and that you might be savdd, For 
my labours, indeed, such as they were, [ hayq been 
most richly rewarded, in the uniform affection and 
respect which I have received from all my pa- 
rishioners, and in these marks of emotion which I 
now witness around me, in whichI am well nigh 
constrained to join, For all these, accept such 
thanks as I can render—accept my best wishes— 
accept my affectionate regrets—accept the con- 
tinnance of the prayers which I have‘hitherto offered 
up for you daily, and in which, whatever and where- 
ever my sphere of duty may hereafter be, my con- 
gregation at Hodnet shall (believe it) never be 
forgotten. 

* Would to God I could hope to leave you all as 
truly at peace with each other as I trust and believe 
there is peace between me and you! Yet if there be 
any here whom I have at any time offended, let 
me entreat his forgiveness, and express the hope that 
he has already forgiven me, If any one who thinks 
he has done me wrong, (I know of none,) let him 
be assured that the fault, if it were one, is not 
only forgiven but forgotten; and let me earnestly 
entreat you all, as it may be the last request. which 
T shall ever offer you—little children, love one ano- 
and forgive one another even as God, for Christ's 
sake, hath loved and forgiven you,” 

At the close of this service an elegant piece of 
plate, purchased by the parishioners, by subscrip- 
tions of not Jess than sixpence, and not more than 
a pound each, was presented to the doctor, bearing 
upon it the following inscription, 


TO REGINALD HEBER, 'D.D. 
‘THIS PIECE OF PLATE [8 PRESENTED AB A PARTING GIFT 
BY His PANISIIONCHS, 
WITH THE JPR THAT IT MAY REMIND RIMG IN A YAR DISTANT LAND, OF UOFK 
\ WHO WEbt. NRVER CEASE TO -TMINK ON His VIRTORS WITTE 
APYEOTION, AND MI¥ Loss WITH REOHET, 
As Dy 1623. 
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Dr. Heber was highly gratified with this token of 
his people's affection. “Adverting to it in one of his 
letters, he observes, “ This mark of their good will, 
in times like the present, is very affecting, In my 
visits to different cottages, and in my conversations 
with the lebourers in the fields, and by the road-side, 
the tears have been more than once or twice con. 
jured up into my eyes by their honest expressions 
of good will and prayers for my welfare. I certainly 
did not expect ‘ta feel so painfully as I have felt, my 
approaching s€paration from my parish; nov was I 
at all aware of the degree of regard which these 
good and kind-hearted people appear to have enter- 
tained for me, God bless them! I cannot help 

, feeling ashamed of an affection which I have so 
\mperfectly deserved. ‘There is a pretty stanza in 
one of Southey’s poems, the truth of which has often 
struck me, but nevef, I think, so much as to-day :—~ 

© Pra heard of hearta umiind—Ielnd deeds 
‘ith scorn or hate returning $ 


i 
Alas! ie gratitide of men 
‘Hes ottener left me mourning? ” 


In taking leave personally of his friends, the doc- 
tor felt himself called upon, more than once, to state 
what were his motives in accepting the Indian bi- 
shopric, On such occasions, while he acknowledged 
that in coming to a conclusion, he had endured a 
severe struggle, he confessed, at the same time, that 
‘he should never again have known peace of mind, 
had he neglected this call of duty.” He solicited 
earnestly, of all his friends, an interest in their 
prayers, for success and support in his arduous 
undertaking. 

On calling to take his farewell of Mrs. Dod, an 
elderly pious lady, who had long witnessed, with 
pleasure, the doctor's zeal in the Redeemer’s cause, 
and who could never expect to see him again, he 
was thus addressed: ** Well, Reginald, (for I never 
can call you my lord,) God be with you wherever 
you go! You have done much good at home; and 
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if you ever accomplish what you wish for India, 
your name will be venerated to the end of time, I 
owe you much, and you will always have my prayers 
for your welfare.” Little perhaps did the doctor 
imagine, when he affectionately bade her farewell, 
expressing an earnest desire that if ever they met 
again on earth, they might be mutually more meet- 
ened for heaven, that they should each be called to 
their final reward, as was the case, at nearly the same 
time. . 

One of the doctor’s last transactioits in Shropshire 
was a proof of his inflexible integrity, An unprinei- 
pled individual had made a claim upon him for nearly 
a hundred pounds, and as there was every reason to 
think it was illegal, his friends advised him to re- 
fuse payment, ‘There being, however, in the doc- 
tor’s mind some little uncertainty respecting it, he 
resolved to pay the money; obgerving, at the time, 
“ How can Presmably hope for a blessing on my 
undertaking, or how can J commence so long a 
voyage with a quiet conscience, if I leave even the 
shadow of a committed act of injustice behind?” It 
is worthy of remark, and shows us how easily Provi- 
dence can reward the upright, even in the present 
life, that about the same time an individual who had 
previously defrauded the doctor of a small sum, 
sent it to him through the hands of a clergyman, 
stating, that he could not endure the idea of his 
leaving England, for the great object he had in view, 
without making restitution. 

The doctor took his final leave of his favourite 
Hodnet on the 22nd of April, 1823. In passing 
over the high ground near Newport, he turned 
round to take the last view of thet endeared spot, 
where dwelt numbers, whose hearts he knew were 
filléd with sadness at His departure, and who, he was 
assured, prayed eaunestly for a blessing on the work 
in which he had engaged. His feelings, which up 
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to this time he had restrained, now burst forth; and 
after many most fervent prayers that God would 
bless the people, and more than supply the loss they 
might sustain by his departure, with deep emotion, 
he prophetically, as it afterwards proved, exclaimed, 
**T shall never again see my Hodnet! It is, how- 
ever, an encouragement of no common value, that 
J carry out with me such good wishes, and such 
prayers, as I know are offered up on my behalf by 
many there and elsewhere. Heaven grant that J 
may do nothing to forfeit the one, or to render the 
other ineffectual ; but that] may be able; at least, to 
imitate the diligence, the piety, and admirable dis- 
interestedness of my excellent predecessor !”’ 

From Hodnet Heber proceeded to Oxford, where 
he stayed two or threedays. Hearing of his intended 
visit, many of his friends, some from a considerable 
distance, came to take their leave of one to whom the 
were so affectionately attached, and to greet him with 
their best wishes, that ‘od would bless him and 
a his Work. The’ members of his own col- 
‘age had done him the honour to request he would 
sit for his portrait; to be placed among those of the 
distinguished persons which adorn the walls of their 
hall. “In giving his consent, he modestly expressed 
his sense of the very high and unuszal compliment 
they hdd thus conferred on him, acknowledging it 
to be an honour far surpassing his merit, and in- 
deed, one that he had no reason to expect; adding, 
that it afforded him much gratification, as it gave 
him a chance of living longer in the recollections of 
those ta whom he felt so deeply indebted, and whose 
good opinion it would ever be the first object of his 
heart to deserve and retain, 

The dgctor’s time was now so entirely taken up, 
either in attending the meeting of different religions 
socjetiés connected With India, ‘br in obtaining in- 
formation respecting’ his new duties, that he could 
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scarcely devote any part of it to the society of those 
dear and valued friends, from whom, to his deep re~ 
giet, he was soon to be separated, On the 18th of 
May, he preached his last sermon at Lincoln’s Inn, 
Tt was listened to, thoughout, with profound atten. 
tion, by @ most numerous and respectable audience, 
many coming from a considerable distance, for thé 
sole purpose of being present on the occasion, The 
subject of the discourse, was the great doctrine of 
the atonement, from Colossians, iil. 3; and the ser~ 
mon contained a lucid statement of that fundamental 
truth, with all its practical bearings, an unshaken 
confidence in which, for our salvation, to the exclu~ 
sion of every other dependence, is shown to be pro- 
ductive of the happiest results where it is cordially 
recéived; reconciling its possessor to the endur~ 
ance of every trial, and inspir‘ng him with that cou- 
rage and fortitude, in the midst of danger, which it 
were vain to look for from any other principles, 

In this discourse he scargely adverted to the af- 
fecting ¢itcumstances in which he was then placed, 
font because he was apprehensive, if the did so, 

is own feelings would be too much overpowered, 
In the closing paragraph, however, he briefly touched 
upon it, remarking; ‘* Death, it has been well and 
eloquently said, is to those who view it ienly, no 
more than a change of habitation, Even th this 
world we may often die; and whosoever finds occa- 
sion to tear himself from the friends of his earliest 
love and the scenes of his happiest recollections, till 
have experienced some of the worst and bitterest 
pangs by which our final dissolution can he accom- 
plished. But it is in the power of tis all, so to fll 
up the measure of our pilgrimage, as that the sepa- 
ration which we so much dread, whenever i#comes, 
ean“never beveternal; but our parting with our 
friends may be the pfelude to a’ happier and more 
enduring frigndship, in those regions where love is 
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unalloyed and truth unsuspected, and where we 
shall reap their blessed harvest.” 

Among the persons present on that occasion was 
the late Joseph Butterworth, Esq., M.P., then one 
of the most zealous and influential individuals 
among that active and large body of Christians, the 
Wesleyan Methodists, On being asked by a friend 
who had heard the discourse, as they were leaving 
the chapel, how he had been pleased, that philan- 
thropie and warm-hearted Christian exultingly re~ 

lied, “ Oh, Sir, thank God for that man! thank 
od for that man !” 

The deep interest which Dr. Heber took in the 
rescue of even one soul from the paths of vice will be 
seen from the following incident :~He knew that an 
individual, one of his parishioners, and occasionall 
one of his hearers at. Hodnet, had long been notori- 
ously addicted to’ habits of intemperance; and 
though he had acquitted his conscience, by giving 
him timely warning in public, (so far as he could do 
it without personality,) and still more frequently in 
private, of its fatally ruinqus effects, so that had he 
taken no further means to rescue him from destruc- 
tion, he could not have accused himself of negligence 
in the case; still, however, he thought it desirable to 
make a final effort to rouse him to reflection, Hence 
he wrote him a most Christian and affectionate 
letter; in which, after many expressions of regard, 
and of anxiety for his welfare, he proceeds to show, 
that neither health nor cheerfulness can long be the 
portion of the drunkard; and that even to enjoy 
prosperity, so far as this world is concerned, a man 
must be sober : he then enumerates some of the most 
striking Scripture passages where this vice is the 
most coer denounced, closing the letter with the 
following affectionate appeal : «‘ Do not suppose, my 
good friend, that I name these things to you out of 
disrespect or a desire to give you pain; we have 
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long been neighbours, and you have been a kind and 
friendly neighbour to me. TI sincerely esteem you 
and wish you well, But it is becanse J esteem you 
and wish you well, that Isend you this long letter ; 
and I now earnestly desire to call upon you, as with 
a voice from the dead, to the number of whom, in 
my long and perilous voyage, I may perhaps be 
added, to desire you to lay these things to heart, to 
fly from temptation, and to remember, that your 
health and prosperity, your life and immortal soul 
are in danger, if you fly not from the’sin which does 
most easily beset you! God bless you and guide 
you! May he turn your heart to see the things which 
belong to your peace, and give you, in this world 
bee and happiness, and in the world to come, ever- 
lasting glory,” 

We have no means of ascertaining whether this 
affectionate letter met with the desired success ; but 
we hope, for the credit of our common nature, that 
no one could be so besotted by this hateful vice, as 
to continue afterwards in its practice. 

Dr. Heber was solemnly consecrated to the great 
work he had undertaken, according to the practice 
of the established church, on the Ist of June, 1823, 
he felt deeply on the occasion, and seemed, after the 
service, to regard himself as in a more especial man- 
ner than ever dedicated to God. He now resigned 
his living at Hodnet, which he had retained till this 
périod only to make an arrangement, that in case 
the Indian climate should compel him to return be- 
fore he had been there a sufficient time to be entitled 
to his pension, he might have it in his power to take 
possession of his former cure, 

On the 8th of June, bishop Heber preached a ser- 
mon in St. Paul’s, for the benefit of the: charity- 
school held there. And, though this discourse was 
composed under great disadvantages, as he. was 
then extremely herassed, in making preparations 
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for his voyage, yet was it strikingly adapted to 
the occasion. So delighted with it was the late Mr. 
Blades, of Ludgate Hill, that he sent the bishop, a 
few days afterwards, a note, expressive of his admi- 
ration, and begging his acceptance of a hand~- 
some present ot glass, bearing on it the bishop’s 
initials and the mitre. 

According to previous appointment and notice, 
the bishop of Bristol delivered a valedictory ad- 
dyess to bishop Heber, at a special meeting of the 
Society for Prémoting Christian Knowledge, held in 
Bartlett’s Buildings, June 13th, 1823; at which 
his grace the archbishop of Canterbury, presided ; 
when most of the bishops, with many peers, and a 
number of other persons of distinction and emi- 
nence were present, Adverting to the pre-eminent 
qualifications of the bishop for his important station, 
the following striking remarks occur in the course 
of this admirable address. ‘ With respect to any 
other individual who had been placed at the head of 
the church establishment in India, a suspicion might 
have been entertained that some worldly desire, 
some feeling of ambition mingled itself with the mo- 
tives by which he was actuated, But in your case 
such an opinion would be destitute even of the sem~- 
blance of truth, Every enjoyment which a well- 
regulated mind can derive from the possession of 
wealth was placed within your reach. Every avenue 
to professional distinction and dignity, if they had 
been the objects of your solicitude, lay open before 
you. What then was the motive which could incline 
you to quit your native land? to exchange the de- 
lights of home for a tedious voyage to distant re- 
gions? to separate yourself from the friends with 
whom you had conversed from your earliest years ? 
What but an ardent wish to become the instrument 
of good to others—a holy zeal in your Master's 
service—a firm persuasion that it was your bounden 
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duty to submit yourself unreservedly to his disposal, 
to shrink from no labour that he might impose, 
to count no sacrifice hard that he might require? 
Of the benefits which will avise to fhe Indian church, 
from a spirit of self-devotion’so pure and so disin- 
terested, the society feel that it is impossible to 
make an exaggerated statement.” 

After some further most judicious remarks, his lord- 
ship thus closes the address, ‘* It now only remains 
to assure your lordship, if such an assurance were 
indeed necessary, that in quitting ydur native land, 
you bear with you the esteem and the regret of the 
society, Though removed to a distant quarter, of the 
wlohe, you will still be present to our thoughts, 
Every event which befals you will be to us a subject 
of the liveliest interest; and with our prayers for 
the success of your public labours, we shall min- 
pie our petitions for fom parma welfare and safety ; 
humbly beseeching the Giver of all good gifts, that 
he will be pleased to shower his choicest earthly bless- 
ings on your head, till he shall at length call you, 
in the fulness of age and honour, to receive that 
eternal reward, which he has reserved in his hea-~ 
venly kingdom for those who'are the instruments of 
turning many unto righteousness.” 

To this eloquent and most feeling address, Heber 
delivered, extempore, an unpremeditated reply, ten- 
derly and judiciously touching upon those points 
which would be likely to give offence to the ad- 
herents of any party in England or in India; and 
those who were present knew not which most to 
admire, the prudence or the piety of his remarks, 
while with a solemnity and humility never to be 
forgotten, he declared, “ that his last hope was to 
become the chief missionary of the sociaty to tha 
east.” « 

On the 16th of June, the bishop had, by indefatig- 
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able exertions, completed every arrangement for his 
departure ; and as he was to embark the next day, 
he wrote a most pious and affectionate letter to his 
aged and much-beloved parent. “I think,” said 
he, “ and I hope, I am going on God’s service. I 
am not conscious of any unworthy or secular ends; 
and I hope for his blessing and protection, both 
for rayoell and for those dear persons who accom- 
pany me, and whom I leave behind. God Almighty 
bless and prosper you, my beloved mother. May 
he comfort an@ support your age, and teach you 
to seek always for comfort where it may be found, 
in his, salvation through Jesus Christ our Lord !” 
To his sister he adds, in the same letter,— 
“ Bless you, dear, dear Mary, you and your worth 

“husband ;* may He make you happy in your chil- 
dren and in each other, in time and in eternity ! 
I know we have al? your prayers, as you have ours, 
Believe me, that we shall be I hope useful, and if 
useful, happy, where we are going; and we trust 
in God's good providence for bringing us together 
again in peace, when a few short years are ended, 
in this world, if he sees it good for us; if not, yet 
in that world where there shall be no more parting 
nor sorrow, but where God shall wipe all tears from 
all eyes ; and we shall join our dear father, and the 
precious babe whom God has called to himself before 
us,” 

On the following day, Heber, accompanied by a 
select party of kind relatives and friends, who wished 
to enjoy his company till the latest moment, went 
down the Thames in the Ramsgate steam-packet, to 
embark on board the Sir Thomas Grenville, then 
lying at Gravesend, ready to sail. Captain Manning 
complimented the bishop, by ordering the yards of 
the ship to be manned, and by firing a salute; and 
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immediately the bishop was on board they weighed 
anchor ; but the wind being unfavourable they were 
compelled soon to drop it again, 

The wihd continued adverse till the 18th, when a 
breeze sprang up which carried them into the Downs, 
and from thence to sea. The bishop embraced the 
earliest opportunity he could, after he had embarked, 
of proposing to captain Manning, to read evening- 
prayers regularly, to which the captain very readily 
consented, The bishop accordingly kept up the 
salutary practice during the wholef the voyage, 
except. when circumstances rendered it impracti- 
eable, 

The 22nd, the first Sunday, was very properl: 
observed, as we learn from the bishop’s journal. 
“* This day the decks were all beautifully clean, being* 
well scrubbed on Saturday night. The awning was 
spread over the quarter-deck, ‘ind the capstan and 
sides of the vessel concealed and ornamented with 
flags of different nations. Chairs were set on the 
poop for the officers and passengers, and spars laid 
across the deck for the sailors, who attended in clean 
shirts and trousers, well washed and shaved. In 
the spate between the capstan and half-deck, was 
a small table set for me and the purser, who acted 
as clerk ; and I read prayers and preached one of my 
Hodnet sermons, slightly altered, to a very atten- 
tive and orderly congregation of, altogether, I should 
think, one hundred and forty persons. The awning 
made really 2 handsome church, and the sight was a 
very pleasing one.” 

On the 24th, the wind became foul and blew 
heavy; and on the night of the following day, it 
increased to a storm, which for two hours was con- 
sidered serious: but. happily -the vessel sustained 
ho damage. A favourable breeze afterwards sprung 
up, which, by the 3rd of July, carried them within 
sight of Madeira; and had not the night shut 
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in with clouds they would have had a fine view 
of the Iand at about twenty miles distant, on the 
beam, ‘“ Thisday,” writes the bishop, Mr. Burnet 
predicted uncomfortable weather; and thé captain, 
though he did not shorten sail, gave orders to have 
all the lower ports secured. We went to bed there- 
fore not unprepared for a little tossing, though cer- 
tainly not for all that followed. The wind was high 
during the night, and the swell more than commen- 
surate; and our furniture, though we had secured it 
with unusual care, seemed alive. The moon during 
the latter part of the night was clear, and the view 
of the foaming surge, from the cabin-windows, was 
very nfajestic; but to enjoy it, it was necessary to 
hold hard with both hands.” 

” The state of the bishop's fine respecting his 
great undertaking, at this period, will be seen by 
the following extract from his correspondence, 
“A vessel bound for London passed us at ‘dinner~ 
time. Captain Manning hailed her, and asked her 
master to report at Lloyd’s, that he had spoken the 
Thomas Grenville in such a latitude ‘all well.’ My 
wite’s eyes swam with tears as this vessel passed us, 
For my own part, I am but too well convinced, that 
all my firmness would go if I allowed myself to look 
back even for a moment, Yet, as I did not leave 
home and its blessings without counting the cost, I 
do not, and I trust to God that I shall not, regret the 
choice Ihave made. But knowing how much others 
have given up for my sake, should make me more 
studious to make the loss less to them, and also, and 
above all, so to discharge my duty, that they may 
never think that these sacrifices have been made in 
vain.” . 

In the hishop’s letters of a subsequent date, he 

expresses nearly thesame sentiments. ‘At present, 

alas! I cannot help feeling, and sometimes very sor- 
rowfully, how much I am hereafter to depend, in 
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many things, on myself, my own resources, and my 
own judgment; how far I am removed from those 
whose partial friendship excused my faults, and 
whose candid judgment might correct them; and 
that, with more than usual fondness for society, I 
have left behind me such associates, both in intellect, 
urbanity, and regard to myself, as I cannot, by any 
possibility, hope to meet with elsewhere. Regret, 
however, is so obviously useless, that were I of a 
less sanguine temper than I believe inyself to be, I 
should, I hope, be too wise to iidulge it. I 
counted the cost of my undertaking before I made 
up my mind; and I happily am even better able than 
Texpected to fix my attention on ulterior objects. 
The loss of friends excepted, { have as yet heard of 
nothing to make me regret my secession to India, 
The more I hear the more I see reason to believe, 
that with diligence and moderatién, I may be exten- 
sively useful; and that with the precautions com- 
monly in use, not only my own health, but those 
of my wife and child, may fare almost as well as 
in England. 

Of the sea, on which so large a part of my 
future life must be passed, (more particularly if I 
carry my Australasian visitations into effect,) I have 
already some means of forming an opinion; and go 
far as I am myself concerned, we seem likely to suit 
each other perfectly, though we have had a good 
deal of contrary weather, and our full allowance of 
the noble game of pitch and toss. I haye not been 
unwell even for an hour; and between the various 
ocoupations of reading, writing, walking the quarter* 
deck, watching the flying-fish, and learning Hin- 
doostanee or Persian, { have not as yet felt any of 
that vacuity of time of which I was most apprehen- 
sive, and of which others have complained as the 
worst odlamity of a long sea voyage.” 

On the 6th of July, the bishop again performed 
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divine service, and preached a sermon on the Epistle 
for the day. ‘“Idid not feel quite sure,” he re- 
marks, ‘ whether the subject were not too difficult 
for the major part of my audience. But I thought 
its discussion might, at all events, be serviceable to 
those of my hearers who had been educated, and I 
did not despair of making myself understood by the 
crew. I am inclined to hope, that I succeeded with 
many of them, All were very attentive; and the 
petty officers, more particularly, heard with great 
apparent interést. 1 am, on the whole, more and 
more confirmed in the opinion which Horsley has 
expressed in one of his sermons, that a theological 
argument clearly stated, and stated in terms derived 
from the ancient English language exclusively, will 

enerally be both intelligible and interesting to the 
lower classes. They do not want acuteness, or the 

ower of attending ; it is their vocabulary only which 
is confined, and if we address them in such words as 
they understand, we may tell them what truths we 
please, and reason with them as gsubtlely as we 
can." 

Under this date of the bishop’s journal, we find 
the following interesting remarks respecting the fly- 
ing-fish. ‘* The flying-fish to day were very nume- 
rous and lively. They rose in whole flights to the 
right and left of the bow, flying off in different direo- 
tions, as if the body of the ship alarmed and dis- 
turbed them. Others, however, at a greater distance, 
kept rising and falling without any visible cause, and 
Rpparently in the gladness of their hearts, and in 
order to enjoy the sunshine and the temporary change 
of element, Certainly there was no appearance or 
poe of any larger fish being in pursuit of one 
hundredth part of those we saw, nor were there any 
birds to endanger their flight ; and those writers who 
describe the life of these animals as a constant suc- 
cession of alarms, and rendered miserable by fear, 
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have never, I conceive, seen them in their mirth, or 
considered those natural feelings of health and hila- 
rity, which seem to lead all creatures to exert, in 
mere lightness of heart, whatever bodily powers the 
Creator has given them. It would be just as reason- 
able to say, that a lamb leaps in a mendow for fear 
of being bitten by serpents, or that a horse gallops 
round his pasture only because it is in fear of some 
enemy, as to infer from the flight of these animals, 
that they are always pursued by the boneta.” 

The vessel continued her course with little varia- 
tion during the next week, and on the following sab- 
bath divine service was again observed, On this 
day,’ the bishop interfered prudently, but success- 
fully, to prevent what he justly thought was a pro- 
fanation of the day, the practice of lharpooning and 
fishing, in which some of the grew were inclined, 
after service was over, to indulge; tempted so to do 
by there being a shoal of dolphins playing round the 
ship, but from which they immediately desisted on 
its impropriety being pointed out. 

On the following Sunday, July the 20th, though 
the motion of the ship was such as to make it very 
inconvenient, yet the bishop read the prayers and 
preached as usual, The congregation, though on 
the whole good, was less numerous than on some 
former occasions, ‘‘ This day,” says the bishop, “I 
began translating St. John’s Gospel into Hindoo- 
stanee.” 

The greater part of the 26th of July, on which 
day they passed the line, was spent in the mum- 
meries usual on that occasion, which all went off 
with good humour; the more childish part of these 
ceremonies, which are said sometimes to be prac- 
tised, being very properly omitted. The following 
day, being Sunday, divine service was again ob- 
served. 

July 28th, the bishop writes. ‘ Our progress con~ 
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tinues rapid and favourable, The nightisvery beautiful, 
and from our situation on the globe, we had an op- 
portunity of seeing many of the most considerable 
constellationsofboth hemispheres. Thoseof the north~ 
ern heaven fall far short of the other in number and 
brilliancy, We have this day been six weeks on 
board. “How little did I dream at this time last 
year, that I should ever be in my present situation | 
How strange it now seems, to recollect the interest 
which I used to take in all which related to southern 
seas and distant regions, to India and its oceans, to 
Australasia and Polynesia. I used to fancy 1 should 
like ta visit them, but that I ever should be able to do 
80, never occurred tome. Now that I shall seemany 
of these countries, if life is spared to me, seems not 
improbable. God grant that my conduct in the 
seenes to which he has appointed me, may be such 
as to conduce to his glory, and to my own salva- 
tion through his Son.” 

The bishop had been apprehensive, that, the irre- 
gularity which he feared would be connected with 
his voyage, would prove very unfavourable to study. 
So far, however, was this from being the case, that 
after he had become accustomed to the hours, he 
found it rather beneficial than otherwise, “ In 
my attempts to master Hindoostanee,” he writes, 
* [have sufficient occupation for all the leisure time 
which I have at command. My wife is my fellow- 
student, though not my only one. Two of the young 
men on board have shown themselves glad to read 
with us; and there are two others, distinguished pro- 
ficients in the languages of the East, of whom the 
one acts as our regular tutor, and the other has un- 
dertaken to become our writing-master. With these 
advantages I ought to make progress; and some 
years ago, I am persuaded I should have made 
rapid way. At forty, however, and with many 
other cares on the mind, I find it a harder task to 
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learn a new language, than J found it in the days 
of my French, German, and Italian; and the diffi- 
culty is increased by the circumstance, that all my 
previous knowledge is of little or no advantage to 
me, in the pursuit of my present object,” 

On the LOth of August, according to announce- 
ment on the previous Sunday, the bishop adminis- 
tered the sacrament to twenty-seven persons, in- 
cluding all the ladies on board, the captain, and the 
greater part of the officers, but only three seamen, 
At this the bishop felt disappointed, since the sailors 
had uniformly paid so much attention to all his sor- 
mons, and he fully expected more would have at- 
tended, On the whole, he was glad that he had 
administered the ordinance, as it afforded him an op- 
portunity of forming something like an accurate es- 
timate of the interest which the different individuals 
took in religion; and he had thereby acquitted his 
conscience of not neglecting a duty, which, though 
not essential to salyation, is of great importance, as 
a positive institute of the Redecmer. 

It was justly regarded by the bishop as matter 
of much grateful acknowledgment to God, that he 
received such respectful attention from eyery one on 
board, and that he had so ae ( opportunities of 
doing good during his voyage. Adverting to this 
circumstance, he remarks in his journal, “ How dif- 
ferent is the treatment which I meet with in the ex- 
erclse of my duties on ship-board, from that of 
which Martyn go justly complained! A great change 
indeed, as every body tells me, has, since his time, 
occurred in the system of a sea-life. Most com- 
manders of vessels are now anxious to keep up at 
least the appearance of religion among their men.” 

Under this date of therbishop’s journal, some dis- 

araging, reflections are made on the prayer-mect~ 
ings, which are now sometimes held among the 
seamen, on, board large vessels; when some of the 
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more pious meet together at stated intervals, for the 
purpose of offering up, each in his turn, an extem- 
pore prayer to Almighty God, for such blessings as 
are suited to their circumstances; as if it were a 
practice that tended rather to foster fanaticism than 
to promote religion. That it has its attendant evils 
it would be wrong to deny; and, indeed, what 
practice is there which may not be perverted to 
pernicious purposes? But it can admit of no 
doubt, in the mind of those who have made them- 
selves persondily acquainted with the facts of the 
case, that its benefits far more than counterbalance 
its evils, The bishop himself admits, that it is a well- 
meant custom, and caleulated to comfort and edify 
men thrown into close contact with each other, when 
surrounded with danger, especially when removed 
from a regular gospel ministry. Had the bishop 
been present at some of these meetings, we strongly 
incline to think, his ardent love of piety would have 
led him to give them his cordial if not his unqualified 
approbation, 

Angust the 18th, in the bishop’s journal, he 
writes, ‘ Both yesterday and to-day we have had 
the opportunity of seeing no insignificant specimen 
of those gigantic waves of which I have often heard 
as prevailing in these Jatitudes. In a weaker vessel, 
and with less confidence in our officers and crew, 
they would be alarming; but, in our case, seen as 
they are from a strong and well-found ship, they con- 
stitute a magnificent spectacle, which may be contem- 
plated with unmixed pleasure, though it is one that is 
truly awful and sublime, 1 have hardly been able to 
leave the deck, so much have J enjoyed it; and my 
wife, who happily now feels very little inconvenience 
from the motion, has expressed the same feelings. The 
deep blue of the sea, the snow-white tops of the 
waves, their enormous sweep, the alternate rising and 
sinking of the ship, which seems like a plaything in a 
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giant’s hands, and the vast multitudes of sea-birds 
skimming around us, constitute a picture of the 
most exhilarating, as well as of the most impressive 
character : and I trust a better, and a holier feeling, 
has not been absent from our minds, of thankfulness 
to Him who has thus far protected us, who blesses 
us daily with so many comforts, beyond what might 
he expected, in our present situation; and who has 
given us a passage, through the whole extent of the 
Atlantic, so unusually rapid and favourable. This 
day ends the ninth week of our abode on board the 
Grenville.” ; 

During the night of the 19th, the Grenville passed 
the Cape and entered the Indian Ocean : and here, 
for several days, she encountered adverse winds, ,, 
On the 9th of September, a fine breeze sprung up 
which carried them int8 the trade-wind, and led them 
to anticipate a much earlier arrival in India than had 
been expected, ‘Some of our party,” writes the 
bishop, “are almost tempted to murmur at the singu- 
lar rapidity with which our voyage thus far has been 
effected, as bringing us to India at an unwholesome 
season, For my own part, I have no apprehensions, 
either for myself or those dear tome. We are all, 
at this moment, in excejlent health, Our habits of 
living have been, for some time back, such as -are 
most, likely to enable us to bear a change of climate 
without injury; and even during the worst and most 
sickly time of the year in Calcutta, by all that I 
can learn, little more is necessary to preserve health 
than to be striotly temperate, and to remain quiet 
during the heat of the day, and while it rains. And, 
indeed, while we are enjoying, and have enjoyed, 
such remarkable protection from God, during the 
whole of our voyage, it would be cowardice in the 
extreme, to distrust his further mercies, or to shrink 
back from those dangers which, some time or other, 
a resident in India must expect to encounter, | 
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therefore feel at present nothing but pleasure in the 
anticipation of our speedy arrival in that scene 
where I am hereafter to labour; or if I feel any 
anxiety, it is only as the manner in which I may 
be able to acquit myself of duties so important, and 
in a situation so new.” 

Under tlie date of September 18th, in his journal, 
the bishop gives the following description of a sun- 
set which theysbeheld. “This evening we had 9 
most beautiful sun-set; the most remarkable recol- 
lected by any “of the officers or passengers, and I 
think, the most magnificent spectacle I ever saw. 
Besidas the usual beautiful tints of crimson, flame~ 
colour, &c, all which the clouds displayed, and which 
were strongly contrasted with the deep blue of the 
sea, and the lighter, but equally beautiful blue of the 
sky, there were, ip the immediate neighbourhood 
of the sinking sun, and for some time after his disk 
had disappeared, large tracts of a pale, translucent 
green, such as I had never seen before, except in a 
piism, and surpassing every effect of paint, or glass, 
or gem. Every body on board was touched and 
awed by the glory of the scene; and many observed 
that such a spectacle alone was worth the whole 
voyage from England. One circumstance in th 
scene struck me, as different from all which I had 
been Jed‘to expect in a tropicalsun-set; I mean that 
its progress from light to darkness was much more’ 
gradual than most travellers and philosophers have, 
stated: The dip of the sun did not seem more rapid, 
nor did the duration of the tints onthe horizon’ap-~ 
pear materially less, than on similar ovcasions in 
England. Neither did I perceive any striking dif- 
ference in the continuance of the twilight. Bpointed 
out the fact to major Sackville, who replied, he had 
heen convinced that the supposed rapidity of sun- 
rise and sun-set in India had been exaggerated ; 
that he had always found a good hour between 
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dawn and sun-rise, and little less between sun-set 
and total darkness. September 19th, I wakened be- 
fore dawn this morning, and had therefore an op- 
portunity of verifying, to a gertain extent, major 
Sackville’s observations on a tropical sun-rise. 1 
had no watch, but to my perceptions his account 
was accurate.” 

So rapid had been their progress, that by the 27th 
of September they had arrived within sight, from the 
mast-head, of the Pagoda of Juggernaut, that fright- 
ful scene of idolatvous obscenity and blood. The 
next day, being Sunday, the bishop read prayers and 
preached for the last time on shipboard, a prac- 
tice which he had been able to keep up, though 
sometimes with much difficulty, through the voyage. 

On the evening of October 3rd, they anchored in ° 
Saugor roads; and at day-break, on the following 
morning, writes the bishop, ‘* we’had a good view of 
the island of Saugor; a perfectly flat and swampy 
shore, with seattered tall trees, dock-like firs, and 
jungle about the height of young coppice-wood, of 
a very fresh and vivid green, Saugor has always 
been notorious for its wild deer and its tigers; 
and with so much dread is it regarded by the na- 
tives, that it is almost’ impossible to induce them 
to approach the wilder parts of its shore, even if 
boats, as instdnces are said to be by no means un- 
frequent, of tigers swimming off from the coast to 
a considerable distance. This danger is probably, 
like all others, dverrated ; but it is a fortunate cireum- 
stange that some such terror hangs over Saugér, to 
deter idle seamen and young officers from ven- 
turing oh shooting excursions, so much as they 
otherwisg would do, on a shore so dreadfully un- 
wholesome as all these marshy inlets are,” 

The Hindoos in their boats soon appeared round 
the Grenville, offering their fish and fruit for sale: 
the friits were Shaddocks, plantains, and coca-nuts. 
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“ They were," writes the bishop, ‘ all small, slender 
men, extremely black, but well made, with good 
countenances and fine features; certainly a hand- 
some race, Two observations gtruck me forcibly ; 
first, that the deep bronze tint’ is ‘more naturally 
agreeable to the human eye, than the fair skins of 
Europe; since we are not displeased with it even 
in the first instance, while it is well known that 
to them a fair complexion gives the idea of ill- 
health, and of: that sort of deformity which in our 
eyes belongs to an Albino. There is, indeed, 
something in a negro which requires long habit to 
reconcile the eye to him; for this the features and 
the htir, far more than the colour, are answerable, 
The second observation was, how entirely the idea 
of indelicacy, which would naturally belong to such 
naked figures as those now around us, if they were 
white, is prevented-by their being of a different co- 
lour from ourselves, So much are we children of 
association and habit, and so instinctively and_im- 
mediately do our feelings adapt themselves to a total 
change of circumstances,” 

The Grenville nearly reached Diamond Harbour, 
the place where the East India Company had their 
first settlement, on the 6th, and was met by the 
government yacht, which had been gent there for 
the bishop’s accommodation; on board which were 
Mr. Mill, the principal of Bishop’s College, and Mr, 
Corrie, one of the chaplains in the company’s ser- 
viee, who had kindly come down to meet the 
bishop. In the evening he entered the yacht, and 
took possession of the convenient and elegant cabins 
fitted up for his reception; The following day was 
principally spent in making enquiries respecting ec- 
clesiastical affhirs; and the bishop soon found that a 
vast accumulation of business, some of it of the 
most perplexing and trying nature, awaited his 
arrival, , 
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CHAPTER VII 


First spot the Bishop visits tn Indtu—His lordship's 
safe arrival at Calcutta—Introduction to lord Am- 
herst-~Installation—Preaches his first sermon in 
India—Immense acctumulation of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs—Successful efforts to reconcile contending par- | 
ties—Consecration of churches—Great:attention to 
schools—Their obvious utility—-Pleasure the Bishop 
took in his labours, and zeal with which he prosecuted 
then—Multiplicity of hts engagements—His descrip» 
tion of Calcutta-—Manners and habits of the natives 
Bishop's College—Lively interest his lordship 
takes in tts completion—Happy effects of his lord- 
ship's conciliatory spirit—Great want of ministers in 
Ceylon. 


Tux first spot'on which the bishop landed in India 
‘. was an interesting village on the banks of the 
Ganges, that had seldom before been visited by Eu- 
yopeans. Heré* he, was invited by the natives to 
view the pagoda, which they called the temple of 
Mahadeo, He followed his guides through the beau- 
tiful grove which overshadowed their dwellings, by a 
winding and narrow path, until he arrived ata small 
building, with three apertures in the front, resembling 
Jancet-windows, in the age of Henry the Second. A 
flight of steps Jed _up to it, where the Brahmin, ap- 
parently a most ignorant man, waited to receive 
L2 
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him, Of this spot, writes the bishop, “I greatly 
regretted having no means of drawing a scene so 
beautiful and interesting; I never recollect having 
more powerfully felt the beauty of similar objects. 
The greenhouse-like smell and temperature of the at- 
mosphere which surrounded us, the exotic appearance 
of the plants and of the people, the verdure of the 
fields, the dark shadows of the trees, and the exube- 
rant and neglected vigour of the soil, teeming with life 
and food, neglected, as it were, out of pure abun- 
dance, would-have been striking under any ciroum- 
stances; they were still more so to persons just 
landed, after a three months’ voyage; and to me, 
when’ associated with the objects which have brought 
me out to India—the amiable manners and counte- 
nances of the people, contrasted with the symbols of 
their foolish and polluted idolatry, now first before 
me— impressed mc with a very solemn and earnest 
wish, that I might, in some degree, however small, 
be enabled to conduce to the spiritual advantage of 
creatures $0 goodly, so gentle, and now so misled 
and blinded,” 

As the progress of the government yacht up the 
river was slow, owing to the strength of thejopposing 
current, and the light winds which then reyailed, 
it was thought desirable to send two bholiahs (large 
row-boats, with convenient cabins) to convey the 
bishop and his suite to Calcutta. In these he set 
out on the following day, October 10th, and had ade- 
lightful passage nine miles further up the river, On 
landing he was conducted te the government-house 
in the fort, which lord Amherst had kindly assigned 
for his feraparesy residence, where he drrived 
safely in the twilight of the evening, and found a 
number of native servants in readiness té obey his 
orders. ‘ 

Immediately on his lordship’s arrival, he eom~- 
posed and offered up the following prayer. ‘“ Accept, 
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O blessed Lord! my hearty thanks for the protection 
which thou hast vouchsafed to me and mine during 
a long and dangerous voyage, and through many 
strange and unwholesome climates. Extend to us, 
I beseech thee, thy fatherly protection and love in the 
land where we now dwell, and among the perils 
to which we ere now liable, Give us health, stiength, 
and peace of mind, Give us friends in a strange 
land, and favour in the eyes of these around us, 
Give us so much of this world’s good as thou knowest 
to be good for us; and be pleased to give us giace to 
loye thee truly, and constantly to praise and bless 
thee; through thy dear Son, Jesus Christ our 
Saviour. Amen,” 7 

The house assigned to the bishop, for his present 
use, was a large and handsome building, situated in 
the centre of the vast square formed bythe fort, the 
barracks, and other buildings. The square is grassed 
over, and divided by broad roads of pounded brick, 
with avenues of tall trees, on which wae immense 
fights of crows: when his lordship arived, they 
had scarcely finished their evening concert, In the 
house was a lofty and well-proportioned hall, forty 
feet by ‘twenty-five, and a drawing-room of the 
same length, with six or seyen rooms on the same 
floor; one of which served as a chapel, the others 
being chiefly appropriated to different offices or Iob- 
bies. Suspended from the ceilmg of the different 
apartments were what are termed punkas, consist- 
ing of large frames of light wood, covered with cot- 
ton, resembling fire-boards, to which cords were 
attached, and which servants were employed to 
draw backwards and forwards, to agitate the air and 
ooo] the apartments. A number of glass lamps, 
filled with coco-nut oil, were hung round the white 
and otherwise unadorned walls. 

Qn'the 11th of Qotober, 1823, the bishop was in- 
.troduced to the g6vernorsgeneral, lord Amherst, who 
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accompanied him to the cathedral, where the cere- 
mony of the bishop’s installation was performed. 
The day following, being Sunday, the bishop 
preached his first sermon in India, to a good congre- 
gation, in the cathedral. 

His lordship now entered upon the important bu- 
siness that devolved upon him; and when he came 
to look into it, such was the state of its affairs, that 
he felt almost alarmed at the immense accumulation 
of ecclesiastical matters that required to be imme- 
ditely settled. He however applied to it with the ut. 
most diligence and perseverance, and thus brought it, 
before long, into something like a manageable com- 
In one of his letters he writes : “ My situation 

rhere is extremely pleasant, as pleasant as it can he 
at a distance from such friends as I have left behind, 
and I have a ficld of usefulness before me, so vast 
that my only fear is, lest 1 should lose my way in it. 
The attention and the kindness of the different mem~ 
bers of the government, and the hospitality of the 
society at Calcutta, have been every thing we could 
wish, and more. The arrears of business which I 
have to encounter, though great, and sdme of a 
vexatious nature, are such as J can now?seé my 
way through. My own health, and the health of my 
wife and child, haye rather improved than otherwise 
since our landing; and the climate, now that we 
have lofty rooms, and the means of taking exercise 
at proper times of the day, is any thing but intoler- 
able, On the whole, you will judge, from my de- 
scription, that I haye abundant reason to be satisfied 
with my present comforts and my future prospects ; 
and that, in the field which seems open to me for ex- 
tensive usefulness and active employment; I have 
more and more reason to be obliged to the friend 
who has placed me here.” . 
One of the first things that required the bishop’s 
attention, and for which, indeed, ‘ife was admirably 
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qualified, was that of reconciling contending parties, 
and making peace between those with whom no 
strife or divisions ought to have existed. A dis- 
ute had unhappily arisen between the Rev, Mr, 
avis, the senior chaplain in the Soulay establish- 
ment, and the Rey. Dr. Barnes, the archdeacon of 
Bombay; the former having refused to permit the 
latter to occupy his pure frequently as he desired. 
This refusal created a most unpleasgnt discussion, 
which could only be set at rest by an gppeal to their 
new diocesan, A large parcel of papers, from the 
archdeacon, relative to this affair, was handed to the. 
bishop very shortly after his arrival, who, though 
surrounded by a press of other matters not less im- 
portant, attempted immediately to henl the breach, 
and happily his efforts proved completely suc- 
cessful, ry 
Instead of issuing an authoritative mandate, he 
preferred the more Christian, and not less effective 
method of addressing to Mr. Davis, who appeared to 
be the aggressing ing? + along letter, in which he 
entered fully into the details of the case, concluding 
with the following admirable remarks: “1 en- 
treat you, as your fellow-labourer in the Lord, as 
‘Ge spiritual father, (however unworthy the name,) 
advise; exhort, and admonish you, that you no 
longer seek to narrow the usefulness and impede the 
labours of your, brother; that you no longer continue 
to offer to the heathen, and those who differ from our 
chureh,: the spectacle of a clergy divided among 
themselves, and a minister in opposition to his spi- 
ritual superiors; but that you recal your tinguarded 
words; that you recollect your ordination engage- 
ment; and even if you are still unconvinced:as to 
the full extent of the claims which, your arghdeacon 
and your diocesan have over you, that;you would be 
ready to,abandongifon. the sake. of peace, some-little 
of your suppose : dependence, and rather endure a 
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wrong than violate a charity, It is my duty to re- 
mind you, that the dissensions of brethren are no fit 
subjects for levity ; that the resistance of an ecclesi- 
astic to his superiors, even if it were just and neces- 
sary, should still he a cause of sorrow ; and that the 
last time of all others in which a Christian should 
show disrespect, to those in authority over him, is the 
time when he is personally at variance with them. 
It is probable that an opportunity will soon be given 
you of retracing your recent steps, and by a ready 
compliance with your archdeacon’s request, and a 
respectful demeanour, of blotting out the past for 
ever. » For God’s sake, for the sake of his church, 
for the temporal interests of your family, which may 
be greatly mjured by the possible consequences of 
contumacy, and for your own eternal interests, 
which cannot be safe while engaged in such a 
stiuggle, let not this opportunity pass away. That 
the God of peace, of order, and of love, may en- 
lighten, direct, and bless you, is the sincere prayer 
of, &e,” . 

This truly Christian and apostolic advice was fol- 
lowed by the happiest result. The breach was 
healed, and the parties cordially united their efforts 
in the common cause of Christianity. 

On the 4th of November the bishop consecrated a 
church at Dum Dum; and on the 12th he performed 
the same ceremony in the church of St. James, in 
Caleutta, having previously, in both instances, ob- 
tained the sanction of the government, besides re- 
ceiving a written assurance from the governor in 
council, tHat the building should thenceforward be 
appropriated to tha worship of God, after the 
form of the English church, ‘ Thig,” writes the 
bishop, “ I thought a sufficient title, and it was cer- 
tainly all that could be obtained in this country, 
Accordingly I determined not to Jose the opportu- 
nity of giving the sanction of n most impressive form 
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of dedication to these two churches, as likely to do 
good to all who shared in the service, and to offend 
nobody; while if, which is utterly unlikely, any fu- 
ture governor should desecrate the place, on his own 
head be the transgression.” 

The immense pressure of ecclesiastical business, 
which required the bishop’s attention, did not deter 
him from interesting himself much in promoting th 
sudcess of the different schools that were establishe' 
for the education of the young. Arftey administering 
the sacrament in the cathedral, on the 2nd of Novem- 
ber, to a number of communicants, he went in the 
evening to see thé extensive and useful establish- 
ment, the school for Ewopean female orphans, sup- 
ported by subscription, and conducted, very highly 
to her credit, by Mrs, Thomason. 

A few days afterwards, the bishop attended the 
first meeting of the governors of the free-school which 
had occured since his arrival, On this occasion, hé 
writes: ‘I saw the whole establishment: it is a 
very noble institution, consisting of a school, where 
two hundred and forty-seven boys and girls are 
lodged, boarded, and clothed, and some received 
as day-scholars. They are all instructed in English 
reading, writing, ciphering, and their religious faith 
and duties, for which purpose, the different cate- 
chisms and other compendia furnished by the Societ 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge are eanployed, 
The system of Dr, Bell is pursued in these schools, 
except that the climate requires more sitting than he 
allows, and this therefore is arranged according to 
the plan of the Lancasterian system. THE boys are 
very well taught; many of them write beautiful 
hands, and are excellent accountants, for both which, 
indeed, they have a strong natural turns but their 
readin: is not good. « They; most of them, exhibit, 
according tot thes hédl-master, tonsiderable quick- 
ness and-a goodyyieniory'{ but <aré deficient, when 
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compared with English boys of the same age and 
rank in life, in common sense, courage, and ho- 
nesty.” 

The bishop, accompanied by many other distin- 
guished Europeans, attended an examination of the 
native female schools, instituted by Mrs. Wilson, 
and carried on by her, together with her husband 
and the other missionaries of the Church Missionary 
Society. ‘‘ The progress,” writes the bishop, ‘t which 
the children, 9s well as the grown pupils, had made, 
was yery creditable; and it may show how highly we 
ought to appreciate Mrs. Wilson's efforts, when I men- 
tion, that at the time she began her work, there was 
no known instance of an Indian female having been 
instructed in reading, writing, or sewing; and that 
all those who knew most of the country, regarded 
her attempt to establish female schools, as idle 
as any dream of enthusiasm could be. She is a 
sensible and amiable young woman, with patience 
and good temper sufficient to conquer most obsta~ 
cles, and has acquired an influence over these poor 
little girls and their parents, as well as over her 
grown pupils, which at first sight seems little less 
than magical, It was very pretty to see the little 
swarthy children come forward to repeat their les- 
sons, and show their work to lady Amherst, blush- 
ing even through their dark complexions, with their 
muslin veils thrown carelessly round their slim half. 
naked figures, their black hair plaited, their fore- 
heads speckled with white or ‘red paint, and their 
heads, necks, wrists, and ankles loaded with all the 
little finexY they could beg or borrow for tlie oeca- 
sion. You may imagine what were my sensations 
on, seeing these poor little children seated on the 
ground, writing their letters in sand, or their copies 
on banana leaves ; coming out; one-after another, to 
read the history of the good Samaritan, or of Joseph; 
proud of showing their knowledge, and many of 
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them able to give a very good account of their 
studies, I have been eyen more than gratified at 
seeing the confidence and respect evidently shown 
by the elder villagers to those who superintend these 
schools. Their parents make no objection to their 
learning the catechism, or being taught to read the 
Bible, provided nothing is done which can make 
them lose caste. Aud many of the Brahmins them- 
selves, either finding the current of popular opinion 
too strongly set in favour of the measuigs pursued for 
them to struggle with, or really influenced by the 
beauty of the lessons taught in Scripture, and the 
advantage of giving useful knowledge, appear to 
approve of Mrs. Wilson’s plan, and attend the ex- 
amination of her scholars.” 
This excellent lady thought herself fortunate, 
when she first commenced her valuable labours, to 
haye seven pupils committed to her care; what must 
have been her gratification to find, that in less than 
three years after this visit. of the bishop, the number 
of her pupils was increased to six hundred, in and 
around the suburbs of Caleutta; and that, in a short 
time afterwards, a capacious and convenient central 
school-room was erected for their accommodation ? 
The erection of this school-room appears to have 
originated with the bishop, shortly after a subsequent 
visit which he paid to the school, to witness again the 
examination of the scholars. Objections had beef’ 
made by some individuals, to send their daughters 
where so many men resided, as was necessarily the: 
case where the establishment was then kept, The 
best method to obviate these objections, which seemed 
not unreasonable, was to erect a:large room for the 
purpose, in amore convenient spot; and to carry 
this Lage into effect, the bishop wrote several ex- 
cellent.Jetters, to pdifferent ‘influential individuals, to 
obtain their, pstronage-and stupport.« To Mrs, C, 
Lushington hislordsbip writes : «‘ The object, you are 
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aware, of the institution, will not be to attemptinany 
direct way the making converts, but to give to as 
many of the Indian females as possible, a useful 
and moral character, to enable them to read the 
Scriptures, and to leave them, in short, in such a 
state of mental cultivation as will enable them, in 
safter life, to choose their religion for themselves, It 
will be, I think, in this, if in any manner, that we 
shall see any eonsiderable number of Hindoos con- 
verted, Butavhether they are converted or no, such 
an education as they will receive in these schools 
will be, at all events, a great positive benefit; and 
the eagerness which, even now, under all discou- 
ragements, the native girls manifest for instruction, 
gives me good hope, that under the countenance and 
management which I hope to obtain for the sys- 
tem, it may flourish to a far greater extent, and 
eventually alter, in a considerable degree, the situa- 
tion of females in India.” 

This desirable project was ultimately carried into 
effect, and pbeel beyond the bishop’s most san- 
guine expectation, A female-school, with apart- 
ments for Mrs. Wilson, according*to a plan drawn 
by the bishop, was built, the expense of which was 
defrayed, partly by a liberal grant from the Church 
Missionary Society, partly by a splendid donation 
of Raja Roy, and partly by the voluntary contri- 
butions of resident Europeans, As a proof how 
fast, even then, the prejudice against educating their 
females was wearing away among the natives, the 
bishop , well remarks: “ At the commencement of 
Mrs. Wilson’s undertaking, it was extremely difficult 
to engage any person of character to enter on the 
employment of teacher: at the end of.seven years a 
considerable number of monitors is found in each 
school; .and many of the most respectable Hindoo 
families have applied for teachers to instruct their 
daughters in their own houses. 
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‘ Mrs. Wilson’s first care was to get a pretty 
good knowledge both of Hindoostanee and of the 
vulgar Bengalee; her next, to circulate her pro- 
posals in these languages, urging on parents 
the advantages which their daughters would de- 
rive from her instructions, as servants, as mothers, 
and mistresses of families, promising a strict re- 
gard to caste; remarking, that whether they be- 
came Christians or no, it would do them no harm 
to become acquainted with the European Shaster, 
and the rules of conduct which Europeans professed 
to follow to each other. She went about a good 
deal herself among the natives; persuaded some of 
the leading Gooroos, or religious teachers, to honour 
her school with their presence and inspection; and 
all now goes on smoothly. Rhadacant Deb, one of 
the wealthiest natives in Calcutta, and regarded as 
the most austere and orthodox ofthe worshippers of 
the Ganges, bade, some time ago, her pupils go on 
and prosper; adding, that if they practised the ser- 
mon on the Mount as well as they repeated it, he 
would choose all the handmaids for his daughters 
and wives from the school, Ido not say, nor do I 
suppose, that any large proportion of these children 
will become Christians: but whether they become 
a0 or not, they must be great gainers by what they 
learn ; and it is probable that some, at least, in the 
present generation, and poy far more among 
their children, will be led to compare our system 
with their own, and seriously, and in @ real zeal for 
their own salvation, to adopt the trath.” 

It is not a little gratifying to learn, from the 
bishop’s journal, that there is not even a semblance 
of opposition to the efforts which are now making to 
enlighten the Hindoos, ‘ This,” says his lordship, 
“Thad some days ago an excellent opportunity of 
observing, in going round the achools supported by 
the Sovisty for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
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with Mr. Hawtayne, and seeing with how much 
cordiality he was received, not only by the children 
themselves and the schoolmasters, though all of them 
were Hindoos and Mussulmans, but by the parents 
and neighbouring householders, of whatever reli- 
gion. Of opportunities for education there seems 
no want, either for rich or poor: there are some con- 
siderable schools for the children of the former, of 
both sexes, as we have already hinted, There is an 
excellent free-school for the latter; and the children 
of soldiers ard officers have the Military Orphan 
Asylum, from which, where legitimacy exists, no 
tint or complexion is excluded.” 
The zeal of the bishop in the Redeemer’s cause 
had now scope for exertion, fully commensurate 
‘ with his wishes, The field of useful labour that 
lay before him was almost boundléss, and the 
prospects of suceéss so encouraging, that he writes, 
“If Providence blesses me with health, I have no 
doubt of being as happy here as I should be any 
where, at such a distance from my dear and excellent 
friends. Emilyand I have, thank God, remained per- 
feetly well through all our changes of climate, I am 
constantly, and sometimes intensely occupied, inso- 
much that I have as yet had no“tjme whatsoever 
for my usual literary pursuits, and scarcely any for 
the study of Hindoostanee and Persian, or the com- 
position of sermons, of which last, owing to a mis- 
foke, my main stock was sent by another ship, which 
has not yet arrived ; so that I have more trouble in 
this way than I expected. Our way of life is now 
suited to the climate, The general custom is, to 
rise at six in the cold season, and at half-past four 
in the morning during the hot weather, and to take 
exercise on horseback till the sun is hot; then follows 
a cold bath, prayers, and breakfast, This last is a 
sort of public meal, when my clergy and other 
friends drop in; after which I am engaged in busi- 
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ness until two, when we either dine, or eat our tiffin; 
we then go out again till five or six, till darkness 
drives us home, where we spend a tranquil evening,” 

The very extensive correspondence, on affairs often 
most intricate and perplexing, which the bishop now 
had to keep up, almost wholly unassisted, was such as 
took up nearly his time. ‘ My principal labour here,” 
he writes, “is in the multitude of letters from the 
archdeacons, thechaplains, the charitableinstitutions, 
thesupremegovernment, and the inferior governments 
of Madras and Bombay, which I have* constantly to 
read and answer. Besides my official secretary I 
am obliged to keep a native amanuensis, as every 
thing connected with churches, chaplains, mission- 
aries, and schoolmasters, passes through my hands or 
is referred to me by government. I must, too, do 
almost the whole myself, since, though I keep a 
native scribe at work from nine @ill four daily, he 
can only be trusted to copy what I write, while 
it is necessary for me to obtain and keep copies 
of all the official correspondence, in which I am 
a party; besides which, my intercourse with the 
chaplains, missionaries, and religious societies, much 
of which would in England be settled by a few 
minutes’ conversation, must here be carried on by 
letter, and made the subject of long arguments, ex- 
planations, and often of rejoinders, I have lately, 
too, been obliged to compose often two, and some- 
times three sermons in a week, amid greater dis. 
tractions and fewer opportunities of study or refer- 
ence than I had ever before to complain of, being 
at present entirely without books. I continue well, 
howeyer, thank God; and have abundant reason at 
present to be hopeful and contented in my situa- 
tion, where I meet with much attention and kind- 
ness, and where the apparent field of usefulness 
is so great, that while I deeply feel my own in- 
sufficiency, Jam, more and more impressed with the 
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undeserved goodness of God in dalling me fo such a 
situation.” ‘* eis 

It is customary in*Caleutta, 6n Cliristmas-day 
and on Enstor-Sunday, for the communicants at 
the different churches io give very liberal donations 
to supply the wants of the poor Europeans, there 
being no poor-rate collected for their relief, as 
in England, Tho money thus collected frequently 
amounts to a considerable sum, and is managed 
and distributed, very propetly, by a committee of 
gentlemen chason for the purge, Delighted with 
an opportunity of sprigs so 6xcellent an object, 
the bishop preached on Christmas-day to a large 
congregation, and afterwards administered the sa- 
erament; and it afforded him great pleasure to find 
that there were nearly thiree hundred communicants 
on the occasion; not only because he hoped that 
the sum raised forethe poor would be more Jikel 
to meet the exigency of every case, but because it 
gave him, at least, some hope, that the number of 
those who were influenced by Christian principles, 
was greater than he had ee 

The bishop had now been in Caleutta long endugl 
to form a correct opinion of the town, of which he 
gives in his journal the following interesting ani 
picturesque description, ‘ Calcutta, when seét 
from the south, on which side it is ‘built, 1ound 
two sides of 0 gieat open plain, with the Ganges 
on'the west, is a very noble city, with tall and 
stately houses, ornamented with Grecian pillars, and 
cach, for the most part, surrounded by a small gar- 
den, The churches are not large, but very neat 
and even elegant buildings, and the government- 
house ig, to say the least of it, a more showy palace 
than London hiss to produce, Thése are, however, 
the front lines; behind them ranges the native 
town, deop, black, and dingy, with narrow crooked 
streets, huts of carth baked in the sun, or of twisted 
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bamboos, interspersed here and there with ruinous 
brick bizaars, pools of dirty-water, coco-trees, and 
little garderis, and a few very laige, very fine, and 
generally very dirty houses of Grecian architecture, 
the residence of wealthy“natives. There aie some 
mosques of pretty architecture, and veiy neatly 
kept, and some pagodas, but mostly ruinaus and 
decayed, the religion of the people’ being chiefly 
conspicuous in their worship of the Ganges, and in 
some ugly painted wooden or plaster“ idols, with all 
manner of heads gia arms, which ‘re set up in 
different parts of the city, Fill up this outline 
with a crowd of®people in the streets, beyond 
any thing to be seen even in London, some dressed 
in tawdry silks and brocades, more in white cot- 
ton garments, and most of all-black and naked, 
except a scanty-covering round the waist, besides 
figuies of religious mendicants, with no clothing but 
their long hair and beards in elf-locks, their faces 

ainted white or yellow, their beads, m one ghastly 
lean hand, and the other stretched out, like a 
bird’s claw, to receive donations; mariage pro- 
cessions, with the bide in a covered chair, and the 
bridegioom on horseback, so swarthed round with 
garlands as hardly to be seen; tradesmen sitting on 
the ground in the midst of their different commodities, 
and old men looking on, perched, naked as monkeys, 
on the flat roofs of the houses; carts drawn by oxen, 
and driven by wild-looking mén with tluck sticks, so 
unmercifully used as to undeceive perfectly all our 
notions of Brahminical humanity; attendants with 
silver maces pressing throygh the crowd, before the 
carriage of some fae man or other} nd women 
seen except of the lowest class, and even these with 
heavygsilyer ornaments on their dusky arms and 
ankles; while coaches, covered up close with red 
cloth, conveying the jumates of the neighbouring 
seraglios to take What isyéalled ¢ the air;’ a con- 
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stant creaking of cart-wheels, which are never 
greased in India; a constant clamour of voices, and 
an almost constant jingling of drums, cymbals, &c. 
m honour of some of their deities ; and add to all this, 
a villanous smell of garlic, rancid coco-nut oil, 
sour butter, and stagnant ditches, and you will un- 
derstand the sounds, sights, and smells of what is 
called the * Black Town’ of Calcutta, The singu- 
larity of this spectacle is best and least offensivel 
enjoyed on a noble quay which Lord Hastings built 
along the shcfe of the river, where the vessels of all 
forms and sizes, Arab, Indian, Malay, American, 
English; the crowds of Biahmins and other Hin- 
doos, washing and saying their prayers; the lighted 
tapers which, towards sun-set, they throw in, and 
the broad stream which sweeps them bY, guiltless of 
their impiety andl unconscious of their homage, 
afford a scene such as no European and few Asiatic 
cities can at all parallel in interest and singu- 
larity.” 

Of the manners and habits of the natives the 
bishop writes : * I have, as yet, hardly seen enough 
of the people of this country to form an opinion; I 
have seen enough, however, to find that their cus- 
toms, their habits, and their prejudices, are much 
misunderstood in England. We have all heard, for 
instance, of the humanity of the Hindoos towards 
brute creatures, theirshorror of animal food, &c., 
and you may be, perhaps, as much surprised as I 
was, to find, that thosé who can afford it are hardly 
less carnivorous than burselves; that even the purest 
Brahmins are allowed to eat mutton and venison ; 
that flesh is permitted to many castes, and pork to 
many others; and that, though they consider it as a 
grievous crime to killa bullock for the purpose of 
eating, yet they treat their draft-oxen, no less than 
their horses, with a degree of barbarous severity that 
would turn an English hackney-coachman sick. 
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Nor have their religious prejudices, and the un- 
changeableness of their habits been less exaggerated, 
Some of the best informed of their nation, with whom 
T have conversed, assure me, that half their most 
remarkable customs of civil and domestic life are bor- 
rowed from their Mahommedan conquerors; and at 
present there is an obvious and increasing disposi- 
tion, to imitate the English in every thing, which has 
already led to very remarkable changes, and will, 
probably, lead to still moreimportant,’ The wealthy 
natives now all affect to have their hotises decorated 
with Corinthian pillars, and filled with English fur- 
niture. They drive the best horses and the,most 
dashing carriages in Calcutta. Many of them speak 
English fluently, and are tolerably rend in English 
literature. Among the lower orders the same feeling 
shows itself more beneficially, in a growing neglect 
of caste, in not merely a willingnéss, but an anxiety 
to send their children to our schools, and a desire 
to learn and speak English, which, if properly en- 
couraged, might, I verily believe, in fifty years’ time, 
make our language what the Hindoostanee is at 
present, the Oardoo, or court and camp language of 
the country. And though instances of actual con- 
version are as yet very uncommon, yet the num- 
ber of children, both male and female, who are now 
receiving a sort of Christian education, reading the 
New Testament, repeating the Lord’s Prayer and 
Commandments, and all with the consent, or at 
least without the censuie of their parents or spiritual 
guides, have increased during the last two years to 
an amount which astonishes the old European resi~ 
dents, who were used to tremble at the name of a 
missionary, and shrink from the common duties of 
Christianity, lest they should giye offence to their 
heathen neighbours. So far from that being a con- 
Sequence of the zeal which has been lately shown, 
many of the Brahmins exoress admiration of the 
m2 
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morality of the gospel, and profess to entertain a 
better opinion of the English, since they have found 
that they too have a religion and a Shaster. All 
that seems necessary for the best effects to follow is, 
to let things take their course, to make the mis- 
sionaries discreet, to keep the government, as it now 
is, strictly neuter, and to place our confidence in a 
general diffusion of knowledge, and in making our- 
selves really useful to the temporal as well as spiri- 
tual interest of the people among whom we live. I 
do not by any means assent to the pictures of de- 
pravity and general worthlessness which some have 
drawn of the Hindoos, They are decidedly, by na- 
te, a mild, pleasing, and intelligent race; sober, 
+ parsimonious, and, where an object is held out to 
them, most industrious and persevering, Their re- 
luctance to embyace Christianity is not, in any 
degree, moie than might have been expected, in any 
country where a system so entirely different from 
that previously professed was offered, and offered 
by those of whom, as their conquerors, they may well 
entertain considerable jealousy. Their own religion 
is, indeed, a horrible one; far more so than I had 
conceived: it gives them no moral papa if, en- 
couages them in vice by the style of its ceremonies, 
and the character given of its deities, and by the 
institution of caste, it hardens their hearts against 
each other to a degree which is often most revolting. 
A traveller falls down sick in the streets; (Iam men-~ 
tioning a case which happened a few days ago;) 
nobody knows what caste he is of, therefore nobody 
goes near him, lest they should become polluted : he 
wastes to death before the eyes of a whole commu- 
nity, unless the jackals take courage, ftom his help- 
Tess state, to finish him a little sooner; and perhaps, 
as happened in the case to which I allude, the 
children ave allowed to pelt him with stones and 
mud. The man of whom I am speaking was found 
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in this state, and taken care of by a passing Euro- 
pean; but if he had died, his carcass would have lain 
in the streets till the vultures carried it away, or 
the magistrates ordered it to be thrown into the 
river.” ¢ 

One of the great objects to which bishop Middle- 
ton devoted much of his attention, and which will 
ever remain a splendid monument of his diligence 
and perseverance, reflecting lasting honour upon his 
memory, was the erection of a spacigus college for 
instructing both Mussulmans and Hindoos in the 
English language, and in every branch of useful 
knowledge; and for educating native and European 
Christians in the doctrines of the church, so as to 
qualify individuals for the offices of schoolmasters, 
catechists, and ministers, for translating the Scrip- 
tures, and for the reception and improvement of 
such missionaries ag might be sent from England, 
before they were appointed to their respective sta~ 
tions. To this very important object did bishap 
Heber’s predecessor devote a great part of his time 
and peisonal labour. He drew all the plans himself, 
and regulated many of its most minute internal ar- 
rangements ; and there is reason to believe, that the 
anxiety he felt for its completion accelerated his 
death, if it was not its chief cause, Although the 
good bishop did not live long enough to witness the 
completion of his pious design, yet was his life spared 
till he bad appointed the principal professor, and 
ue laid down rules for the Rieure government of the 
college. 

This splendid edifice, built in the gothic style of 
queen Elizabeth’s time, is Situated on the right bank 
of the Hooghly, adjoining the company’s botanical 
gardens, about three miles from Calcutta, on the op- 
posite side of the river; and forms a beautiful object 
on sailing up what is termed the Garden-Reach. 
The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
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contributed five thousand pounds towards its erec- 
tion ; and the Church Missionary Society, in a shoit 
time after, voted an equally munificent sum for 
the same object, and has gianted every year, since 
1822, one thousand pounds towards its support: 
two thousand pounds were given by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society for the same object, to be 
more particularly applied to the translating depart- 
ment; and bishop Middleton himself gave four 
thousand rupers towards it, 

When bishop Heber arrived in India, the college 
was far from being in a flourishing state: the in- 
ternal"pait of the structure was almost every where 
incomplete; and though the sums collected for its 

erection had been most liberal, yet were they now 
nearly all expended, the building having cost a much 
reater sum than the original estimate, As ver: 
ittle had heen done in it since bishop Middleton’s 
decease, it was still not in a sufficient state of for- 
wardness either to receive the-missiqnaries who ar- 
uived from England, or to admit of the residence 
within its walls of Mr. Mill and his family, whom 
the bishop had appointed principal professor, 
Bishop Heber soon perceived the importance of this 
institution, and entering with much spirit into all the 
plans of his predecessor respecting it, he cheerfully 
undertook the entire management of all its affairs, 
Under his inspection and arrangement, aided, as he 
now was, by liberal annual grants from the Church 
Missionary Society, the-works went on rapidly, and 
in the course of the ensuing year professor Mill and 
his family removed into college. The chapel was 
not then completed, but the library, a long and spa- 
cious yoom, was in a sufficient stdte of Yorwardness 
to admit of having divine service performed in it; in 
which, public morning and evening prayeis weie 
constantly, read, and where a very respectable con~ 
gregation, chiefly the residents of Howrah, a neigh- 
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bouring town, attended for worship on the Sun- 
days. 

The library, which was fitted _up with stalls, 
similar to the Bodleian Library at Oxford, contained 
at that time, near three thousand volumes, Bishop 
Middleton had enriched it with some excellent Syrian 
manuscripts, and at his death, had bequeathed to it 
five hundred valuable volumes from his own library. 
The importance of this institution bishop Heber 
never overlooked. In its behalf he preached ser- 
mons at Calcutta, at Colombo, and at Bombay. 
Under his superintendence it went on steadily to- 
wards its completion: the second and third pro- 
fessors were appointed; and at his lordship’s request, 
an additional grant of sixty acres of waste ground, 
on its western extremity, was obtained from govern~ 
ment, There is reason to believes that this institu- 
tion was regarded by the bishop as increasingly im- 
Sabet to the close of his life, as he intended, had 
he been spared, to have pleaded its cause in Madras, 
and in some other places, that he might be able subse- 
quently to carry into effect his plan of enlarging the 
college, by adding two wings to it for the accommo- 
dation. of a greater number of students, It is gratify- 
ing to know, that before the end of 1826 its printing- 
house was completed, and its press in most active, 
operation; that there were then residing in the col- 
lege three professors, with their families, two mis- 
sionaries, gnd eleven students; and that the addi- « 
tional wings which he had captemplated, and in fact 
himself designed, were then erecting. 

It was the particular wish of bishop Heber before 
he left England, ta have the missionaries sent out to 
India by the Church Missionary Society, placed under 
his jurisdiction, in the same manner as the individuals 
‘were who were sent out by the other societies connected 
with the English church. Not that he might caprici- 
ously exert authority over them, but because where; 
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there was so great a scarcity of chaplains, and where 
death was go frequently making sudden breaches, and 
leaving important stations vacant, it was necessary 
that he should be empowercd to fill up these vacan- 
cies in the best manner he was able, by availing him- 
self of the aid of those who were already in India, 

It was equally the wish of the Church Missionary 
Society that such should be the case, as incon- 
venience had, in some instances, been experienced, 
by some of their missionaries not having received 
episcopal ordination. ‘To ascertain precisely how 
the case stood, the bishop thought it advisable, pre- 
vious to his sailing for India, to consult the king’s 
advocate upon the subject, who gave it as his opi- 

anion, that “ all clergymen of the Church of Eng- 
land, employed in any ministry within the diocess 
of Calcutta, ates subject to the bishop’s au- 
thority,” in which opinion the president and other 
members of the Indian Board entirely concurred, 

The sanction of this opinion induced bishop Heber, 

. on his arrival in India, to request respectfully, that 
all the individuals officiating, under the directors of 
the Church Missionary Society within his diocess, 
should report their names and appointments to their 
respective archdeacons, to be transmitted to him; 
when each of their regular licences should be made 
out and returned, in the same manner as was pur~ 
sued by the company’s chaplains. This requisition 
led to a meeting, in Calcutta, of the Church Mis- 
sionoxy Association, which had recently been formed 
in connexion with the parent Society in London. 
It was held on the 2nd of December, and his lord- 
ship, at the request of the members, presided on the 
occasion. 

It is not easy to conceive of a situation more dif- 
ficult than that in which the bishop was now placed. 
He had to obtain the concurrence of two parties, 
who, it was to be feared, watched each other, in 
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some degree at least, with a spirit of jealous rivalry, 
to measures, which he had reason to fear, would not 
be pleasing to either. Had it been possible for any 
one to have succeeded, the bishop, we are sure, 
would not haye failed ; but, unhappily, even his mg- 
deration and amiable manners were unsuccessfully 
exerted on this occasion, 

Among other resolutions pepe, one was, that 
every missionary should, on his arrival in India, wait 
on the bishop for his licence. At this partof the * 
proceedings, the bishop took occasion to explain at 
large the reasons which had induced him to inquire, 
before he left England, whether his jurisdiction ex« 
tended to all who were employed as missionaries in 
Indiain the Established Church ; stating that‘his chief, 
reason for wishing to possess this authority, was to 
give more efficiency to the operations of the Mogi 
church in India, by filling up to the best of his 
ability, useful and importarit stations, as they be- 
came vacant by death or otherwise, Some in- 
dividuals, apprehensive that the resolution would 
lead ultimately to injurious results, ventured to 
express such an opinion, Unhappily a few of those 
who took the opposite side, replied to these remarks 
in a spirit of bitterness and severity, and with ‘a want 
of courtesy, which tended to irritate rather than to 
conciliate the parties, and which called forth more 
determined opposition to the measure than would 
otherwiseghave been made; and the result was, that 
when the resolution was put to the vote, it was lost. 
After the meeting, however, many of: its warmest 
opponents told the bishop, that they much regretted 
what had occurred, and wished the-resolution to be 
considered as a by-law of the committee, in which 
light it was ever afterwards regarded ; and the bishop 
continued to exercise the right -in question in virtue 
of his own authority; although it was not formally 
recognized by the society; and with such Christian 
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moderation was it exercised, that no inconvenience 
was ever found to be the result. 

The prudence, self-command, and decision of the 
bishop, on this oceasion, merit the highest praise, 
Had his lordship immediately resigned his office as 
president, which there was great provocation for him 
to do, and which a less cautious individual would have 
done, the English church in India must have suf- 
fered considerable loss. -He therefore wisely de- 
termined not hastily to abandon the situation, but 
to retain it notwithstanding every provocation, so 
long as there seemed the least prospect of his doing 
so to the benefit of that cause he was so anxious to 
promote. : 

~ .There were unhappily some ministers in India, 
who evidently wished to see all that had embraced 
Calvinistic theology excluded from the church; and 
there is reason to think, as they knew what were 
the bishop's views, that they regarded the present 
time as the most seasonable for carrying their wishes 
into effect. But whatever resemblance there might 
have been between them and the bishop in theological 
sentiments, it is certain that, as to the temper of 
their minds there was the greatest dissimilarity, The 
bishop was too well acquainted with human nature, 
and had too high a regard for many who were advo- 
cates for the doctrines termed Calvinistic, to induige, 
even for a moment, a wish so wild and unchristian, 
as that of expelling them from their stations of use- 
ful labour, He had seen too much of the world and 
of the church, to make men’s creeds the only grite- 
rion by which to judge of their character, He knew 
that the activity and zeal of Calvinists, generally, 
was fully equal to that of those who embraced the 
opposite sentiments. Hence, he wisely determined 
to ayail himself of their assistance, without vainly 
inquiring how they could reconcile their sentiments 
with their indefatigable and most praiseworthy 
exertions. 
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The bishop had only been in India a few months, 
when he received from Dr. Twistleton, the arch- 
deacon of Ceylon, a lamentable account of the 
scarcity of chaplains in that most important sphere 
of missionary labour. ‘‘ Ceylon,” writes the bishop, 
in a letter to the then colonial secretary, ‘f by all 
the accounts which I haye received, is one of the 
most improvable countries in the world, both in a 
political and in a moral view: the people have always 
shown themselves well disposed to receive education ; 
and the number of Europeans who need moral and 
religious instruction is very considerable, There are, 
however, so few chaplains on the establishment, that 
many large stations are entirely without clergy, and 
others only receive an occasional supply from mis- 
sionaries,” 

To obviate this evil, in someesmall degree, the 
bishop wished such individuals as had made them- 
selves useful on the island as catechists, who were 
thought to possess talents for the ministry, to pro- 
ceed to Calcutta to be episcopally ordained, This 
led to the admission into holy orders of Christian 
David, the first native preacher in the Established 
Church, who had formerly been a pupil of Schwartz, 
and who was: much esteemed by his countrymen 
as an intelligent and pious schoolmaster, and who 
subsequently became a useful, laborious Christian 
minister, 

Tn an immense diocess like that of Calcutta, where 
the clergymen appointed in the different presidencies 
were separated from each other by distances varying 
from one to three, and sometimes to four hundred 
miles, it is not surprising to find the bishop fre- 
quently bewailing the want of labourers in the great 
work, Adverting to this he writes: ‘ There is so 
grievous ‘a want of chaplains in the Bengal establish- 
ment, that both the archdeacon and myself are 
obliged to preach quite as often, and sometimes 
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oftener, than I ever did at Hodnet. Instead of 
twenty-eight chaplains, the complete number for 
this part of India, we have only thirteen. Arch- 
deacon Corrie would willingly work himself to death, 
but I am obliged to keep him within due bounds; 
and indeed, though he can now, and does, under- 
take one of the stations regularly, I cannot hope 
that he will be able to do it after the hot weather 
commences. -And all this time there are at least 
ten stations entirely out of the reach of even occa- 
sional help,” 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


The Bishop's first visit to Barrackpoor, Serampore, and 
Chandernagore—Remarks on the influence of climate 
on the complerion—Interview with Dr, Marskman— 
The Doctor’s opinion on the abolition of sutteés—~The 
Bishop's removal to Tityghur—Birth of his seconde 
child—Return to Calcutia--His first confirmation— 
His lordship’s frequent calls togreach—Indefatiga- 
ble and persevering exertions—Respectful attention 
to the wealthy and influential natives—Arrival in 
India of Sir Christopher Puller ~His sudden death— 
Lhe Bishop's preparation for and entrance upon his 
first visitation—Determines to proceed by water—In~ 
cidents of the voyage. 


On the 27th of December, 1823, the bishop paid a 
visit of two days, to the governor of Barrackpoor, 
distant from Calcutta twenty-four miles. He went 
by water, and was there early enough in the morning 
to preach to a congregation, assembled _in the great 
hall, in the gavernment-house, no church being 
erected near the spot, In his passage up the river 
he passed several handsome pagodas. ‘ The gene~ 
ral style of these buildings,” he informs us, is a 
large square court, sometimes merely surrounded by 
a low wall, with brick batustrades, plastered so as 
to resemble stone, or indented at the top; two, or 
sometimes four towers at the angles; generally, in 
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the present day, of Grecian architecture, and orna- 
mented with pilasters, balustrades, and friezes. “In 
the centre of the principal front is, for the most part, 
an entrance, resembling, in its general character and 
style of arrangement, the beautiful propyleeum at 
Ohextor-onatle When the pagoda adjoins the river, 
a noble flight of steps, the whole breadth of the por- 
tico, generally leads from the water to this entrance, 
Sometimes the whole court is surrounded by a num- 
ber of square towers, detached by a small interval 
from each other, and looking not unlike a number 
of large tea-cannisters, having such a propyleum 
as I Mave described in the centre of the principal 
front." In the middle of the quadrangle, opposite to 
the main entrance, is the temple of the principal 
“deity; sometimes octagonal, with pinnacles and but- 
tresses, gieatly resembling @ gothic chapter-house ; 
but, in some instances, taller and larger, with three 
domes, one large in the centre, and a smaller on 
each side, with three gilded ornaments on the sum- 
mit of each, extremely like the old churches in 
Russia, It is very seldom that anything like a congre. 
gation assembles in these temples. A few priests 
and dancing-women live in them, whose business is 
to keep the shrines clean, to receive the offerings of 
the individuals who come from time to time to wor- 
ship, and to beat their gongs in honour of their idols, 
which is done three or four times every twenty-four 
hours, On more solemn occasions, however, wealthy 
Hindoos give money to illuminate and to decorate 
the building, and to throw up fire-works, which are 
to be had in Calcutta of great excellence and 
beauty,” 

The day following the bishop’s arrival at Barrack- 
poor he visited Serampore, which he describes as 
“a handsome plage, kept beautifully clean, and 
‘ooking more like an European town than Calcutta 
or any of its neighbouring cantonments, The ad- 
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ministration of the police is extremely good, and 
does much credit to the Danish governor, colonel 
Krefting, and to the Danish magistrates. From 
Serampore the bishop passed on to Chandernagore, 
a smaller town than the former, and where much 
less business appeared to be transacted. Here he 
had some interesting conversation with Monsieur 
Pelissier, the French gévernor, who had recently 
ariived from Pondicherry, ‘where he had passed 
several years, and to which place he éxpressed great 
attachment.” * 

Under this date of the bishop's journal, he records 
“ @ custom which prevails with different clagses of 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, of making presents to 
their superiors or employers, at Christmas, of fruits, 
game, fish, pastry, and sweetmeats ; which is inte-” 
resting, as it diffeis much from the practice which pre- 
vails with us, inasmuch as those*who are expected 
to give here, are there the receiving party, These 
Christmas-boxes are said to be an ancient custom 
here; and I could almost fancy that our name of box, 
for this particular kind of present, the derivation of 
which is not yery easy to trace in the European 
languages, is a corruption of the ‘ buckshesh,’ a 
gift or gratuity, in Turkish, Persian, and Hindoo- 
stanee, There haye been, undoubtedly, more words 
brought into our language from the East than I used 
to suspect, ‘Cash,’ which here means small money, 
is one of these; but of the process of such trans- 
plantation I can form no conjecture.” 

It is customary in India, always to begin the year 
with the solemn observation of the day of the cireum- 
cision, and to have public worship, whether it hap- 
pens to be Sunday or not, In conformity with this 
custom, and anxious to seize every opportunity of 
doing good, the bishop preached, of the Ist of 
January, 1824, to a good congregation, in the 
cathedral at Calcutta. 
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Jt is amusing and interesting to read the following 
remarks, which occur in this pazt of the bishop’s jour 
nal, respecting the notions entertained by the natives 
of beauty, and the probable “effects of climate on 
the human complexion, ‘I thought it remarkable, 
that though most of the male deities aie represented 
of a deep brown colour, like, the natives of the coun. 
try, the females are usually no less red and white 
than our porcelain beauties, as exhibited in England, 
But it is evident, from the expressions of most of the 
Tndians themselves, ‘from the style of their amatory- 
poetry, and other cireumstances, that they consider 
fairné’s as @ part of beauty, and a proof of noble 
blood! They do not like to be called black, and 
though the Abyssinians, who are sometimes mét 
with in the country, are very little darker than the 
are themselves, yet aioe age ue full of taunts 
on their charcoal*complexion. Much of this has 

robably arisen from their having been so long sub- 
jected to the Moguls, and other conquerors origi- 
nally from northern climates, India too has been 
always, and long before the Europeans came hither, 
a favourite theatre for adventurers from Persia, 
Greece, Tartary, Turkey, and Arabia, all white men, 
and all in’ their turn possessing themselves of wealth 
and power. These circumstances must have greatly 
contributed to make a fair complexion fashionabis, 
It is remarkable, however, to observe how surely all 
these classes of men, in a few generations, even 
without any intermarriage with the Hindoos, assume 
the seer olive tint, little less dark than a Negro, 
whic! seems natural to the climate, The Portu- 
guese natives form unions among themselves alone, 
or, if they can, with other Europeans, and yet have 
they, during a, three hundred years’ residence, become 
as black as Caffres, Surely this goes far to disprove 
the assertion, that climate alone is insufficient to 
account for the difference between the European 
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and the Negro. It is true, that in the Negro are 
other peculiarities to “which the European colonists 
show no approximation, and which undoubtedly do 
not appear to follow so naturally from the climate, 
as that swarthiness of complexion which is the sole 
distinction between the Hindoo and the European, 
But if heat produces onephange; other peculiarities 
of climate may produce other and additional changes ; 
and when such peculiarities have three or four thou- 
sand years to operate in, it is not eesy to fix any 
“limits to their power. I am inclined, after all, to 
suspect that our European vanity leads us astray in 
supposing that our own is the primitive complexion, 
which I should rather suppose was that of the Indian, 
half way between the two extremes, and perhaps the 
most agreeable to the eye and the instinct of the 
majority of the human race. A eolder climate, and 
a constant use of clothes may have blanched the skin 
as effectually as a burning sun and nakedness may 
have tanned it. Thus, while hardship, additional ex- 
posure, a greater degree of heat, and other circum- 
stances with which we are unacquainted, may have de- 
teriorated the Hindoo into a Negro, opposite courses 
may have changed him into the progressively lighter 
tints of thg Chinese, the Persian, and the European.” 

Returning one day in the middle of January, from 
Calcutta, the bishop, for the first time, passed two 
funetal piles, of which only a heap of glowing em- ° 
bers were then to be seen. “TI felt very sick at 
heart,” he remarks, ‘and xyegretted I had not been 
there half-an-hour sooner; though possibly ni¥rat- 
tempts at persuasiog, would have had no chance 
of success, I would;"however, at least, have tried 
to reconcile the widow to life. There were, per- 
hapa, twenty or thirty people present, with about 
the same degreé Of interest, apparently, though not 
certainly with the same merriment, as would have 
been cajled forth by a bonfire in England.’, 
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On the following day, January 15th, Dr. Marsh- 
man, the Baptist missionary, from Serampore, 
dined with the bishop: his venerable colleague, 
Dr. Carey, much to his regret, was prevented, by 
lameness, from doing himself the same pleasure; as 
the bishop had kindly invited both these excellent 
individuals to spend the day with him at Calcutta, 
“The talents and learning of these good men,” re- 
marks his lordship, “ are so well known in Europe, 
that, importart as are the points in which we differ, 
I need hardly say, that I sincerely admire and 
respect them, and desire their acquaintance.” In 
the cGurse of conversation with Dr. Marshman, 
the bishop adverted to the suttee he had seen the 

~previous day, and made some inquiries respecting the 
prevalence of these revolting practices, The doctor 
‘was of opinion, that these horrors had been of more 
frequent occurrence within the last few years, than 
when he first visited India; which he attributed 
partly to the increasing luxury of the higher and mid- 
dling classes, and to their expensive imitation of 
English habits, and partly to the jealousy of old 
men, who clung to their exclusive possession even 
in deaths who, according to the too prevalent prac- 
tice, had married young wives, and who frequently 
either gave injunctions to have the offering made, 
or left strict orders with their heirs to urge it upon 
the widow. The doctor did not hesitate to affirm, - 
that he believed the practice might immediately be 
forbidden in Bengal without exciting any serious 
murmurs. He doubted not but a law to that ef- 
fect would meet with the decided approbation of 
all, except a few interested Brahmins, Others, how- 
ever, as the bishop remarks, entertain a different 
opinion; “they conceive, that the likeliest method 
to make the custom more popular than it now is, 
would be to forbid it by any legal enactment; that 
at present, no widow is supposed to be burned with- 
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out her own wish, certified to the magistrate; that 
there are other, and less public ways to die, which 
might be resorted to, more liable to abuse than the 
suttee, if this were forbidden; and that, if we desire 
to convert the Hindoos, we should, above all things, 
be careful to keep government entirely out of sight, 
in all the means which we employ; and to be, if pos- 
sible, over-scrupulous in not meddling with, or im- 
peding those customs which, however horrid, are 
become sacred in their estimation, and are only to 
be destroyed by convincing and changing the po- 
pular mind, When Christian schools have become 
universal, they-say the suttee will fall of itself: but 
to forbid it by any legislative enactment would, in 
their opinion, only give currency to the notion, that 
we mean to impose Christianity on them by force, 
and thus probably retard its pregresa to a very re~ 
mote period.” 

To the kindness of N, Wallich, Esq. M.D, the 
hishop was now indehted for the loan of a convenient 
and comfortable house, for two months, at Titty- 
ghur, on the banks of the river, in the middle of 
the company’s experimental botanic garden, about 
two miles Barrackpoor, To this delightful 
residence, which was almost entirely free from the 
dense fogs that sometimes prevail at Calcutta, the 
bishop now removed, preparatory to the confine- 
ment of Mrs. Heber, which took place on the 25th 
of January. “On my retum from Calcutta,” writes 
the bishop in his journal, “ where I went to preach 
at the cathedral, ] found that ] had a fresh reason for 
thankfulness to God, in my wife’s safety and the 
birth of a fine and promising little girl, to the ex- 
ceeding delight of our dear Emily, who rejoices in 
her new plaything, kissing her little sister over and 
over again. God grant that they may both grow up 
in mutual love and equal virtue |” 

On. the 2nd of February, the bishop held his 
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first confirmation in India, in the cathedral at 
Caleutta, when upwards of two hundred indi- 
yiduals, mostly half-castes, but some soldiers, and 
a few officers, received the rite. ‘ They were all,” 
remarks his lordship, ‘* apparently, very seriously im- 
pressed with the ceremony, which to me, I will own, 
was almost overpowering. God Almighty grant his 
indulgence to me, and his blessing on those for 
whom I then prayed, for Jesus Christ’s sake!” 

Mrs. Heber kad sufficiently recovered her strength, 
by the end of February, to be able to return to their 
residence in the government-house at Calcutta; and 
the bishop, with his family, left Titty-ghur, though 
not without much regret, on the first of March. On 
shis way, he passed the gateway which Jed to one of 
the pagodas at Kaida, which he had previously seen 
from the river, Its was guarded by an immense 
wooden idol, nearly thirty feet high, represented in 
the form of a young man, having only sandals and 
asash, painted black, the rest being flesh colour, 
The bishop's sircar, who was with him on this oc- 
casion, remarked, smiling, ‘‘ That idol stands there 
sentry to all the gods and goddesses within.” “A 
little further, by the road-side,” says the bishop, 
‘we passed a huge, tower-like structure, about six- 
teén feet high, supported on eight or ten massive 
but low wheels, painted red, and adorned with a 
good deal of clumsy carving.” ‘That,’ said the 
sircar, again smiling, ‘is our god’s carriage; we 
keep it on the main road, because it is too heavy for 
the lanes of the neighbouring village. . It is a fine 
sight to see the people from all the neighbourhood 
come together to draw it, when the statue is put in 
on solemn days.’ LT asked what god it belonged to, 
and whether self-immolation eyer took place here, 
as at Juggernaut; he replied, it was Bramha, and as- 
sured me, that it never happened to his knowledge.” 

Owing to the small siaehee of chaplains in-India, 
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and the great need there was that divine service 
should be performed as often and as regularly 
as possible, the bishop was under the necessity of 
preaching much more frequently than when in 
England, This was rendered the more laborious 
from the detention of the vessel which contained all 
his manuscript sermons; so that he had, in fact, 
to compose a new sermon whenever he preached, 
« Even in Calcutta and the neighbouring stations,” 
remarks the bishop, “ though some of the clerg’ 
officiate three times a day, and though I myself 
and the archdeacon work as hard as any of the Ja- 
bouring clergy in any part of the world, yet ‘were it 
not for the aid of the Church missionaries, we could 
not get the ordinary duty of the Sunday done, They 
indeed, have cheerfully received licences, and sub- 
mitted themselves to my authority; and they are, in 
fact, very respectable and pains-taking young men, 
who are doing far more in the way of converting and 
educating the natives than I had expected.” 
Perceiving the deplorable moral condition of the 
people with whom the bishop was now placed, num- 
bers of whom were, in fact, perishing for lack of 
knowledge, not only among the Hindoos, but among 
that numerous class who had been greatly neglected, 
~—the children of European fathers and native wo- 
men-——his lordship could not be dissuaded from exert- 
ing himself personally, even beyond his strength, to 
supply, as far as possible, their spiritual wants, Fre- 
quently, at the close of the sabbath, has he retired 
to bed, exhausted by the labours of the day; yet 
could he scarcely ever be prevailed upon to relax 
his efforts to benefit the Indian church : on the con- 
trary, his activity increased rather than otherwise, 
even to the end of his life, in proportion as he be- 
came more acquainted with its state. ‘“ Often have 
J,” says Mrs, Heber, “earnestly requested him to 
spare himself, when, on descending from the pulpit, 
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T have sometimes seen him almost unable to speak 
fiom exhaustion ; or when, after a few hours’ rest 
at night, he would rise at four the next morning, to 
attend a meeting, or visit a school, and then pass 
the whole of the day, till sun-set, in mental labour, 
without allowing himself the hour’s mid-day sleep, in 
which the most active generally indulge. To these 
remonstrances he would answer, that these things 
were necessary to be done ; and that the more zealous 
he was in the dischaige of his duties, he could with 
the greater justice urge activity on such of his clergy 
as he might deem deficient.” 

{t was impossible that this extraordinary exertion, 
connected as it must have been with the discharge 
Rf the bishop’s most numerous official engagements, 
could be continued long without considerable loss 
of strength in any @limate; how much more must 
this have been the case in one which particularly in- 
disposes men to exertion of every kind, mental or 
bodily ; where an individual cannot sit still under any 
circumstances without pas with perspiration ; 
and where, a$ the bishop remarks, ‘¢ by shutting all 
the windows close, by darkening the room to the 
lowest ebb of visibility, and sitting as lightly dressed 
as possible, under the constant ventilation of a pun- 
ka, (a large board, suspended from the ceiling and 
waved backwards and forwards by cords,) one might 
get through the morning pretty well, But if a win- 
dow or door was opened, the stream of hot air came 
in, without the least exaggeration, like what you 
may have felt at the mouth ofa blast-furnace.” Such 
were the enervating effects of this atmospliere, 
that many excellent and Jaborions chaplains were 
eoupelled: to quit their stations to recruit their 
strength, and not a faw sunk under it into a prema- 
ture grave. The bishop’s health, however, was pro- 
videntially preserved, so that he had experienced 
searcely any indisposition, except a little xoreness 
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occasioned by the fall of his poney, but from which 
he speedily recovered. 

Among the means which his lordship’s anxiety 
to advance the cause of religion led him to sedi 
was that of wisely paying the most respectful atten- 
tion to the wealthy and influential natives; giving 
them proofs, on every suitable occasion, that so far 
was he from being unwilling to conciliate their good- 
will, that he wished, on the contrary, to con- 
verse with them, when opportunities offered, on all 
subjects of general interest, as well as on that of reli- 
gion, He did not imagine that the dignity or sacred- 
ness of his character, as a Christian bishop, sustained 
any injury by occasionally coming into contact with 
individuals thus situated, whose practice in many re~ 
spects, owing to their degrading and debasing super- 
stition, (which rather rendered them objects of pity 
than otherwise,) was such as he could not but view 
with abhorrence. Without, however, making any 
compromise either of principle or character, he wisely 
deemed it proper to act in conformity with the rule 
laid down by the apostle—of becoming all things to 
all men, that he might, if possible, save some. This 
induced the bishop to invite the distinguished na- 
tives to his table with the Europeans on almost all 
occasions, Accordingly, at the christening of his 
child, which took place on the 21st of April, there 
were present a number of them, with the governor, 
lord and lady Amherst, the newly arrived chief- 
justice, Sir C, Puller, and his lady, besides all 
the bishop’s acquaintance in Calcutta. The hilarity 
that prevailed in these parties, was at all times 
perfectly rational, and not in the slightest degree 
incompatible with the chmacter which should be 
sustained by a Christian prelate ; and there cannot 
be a doubt but that it had a beneficial effect upon 
the minds of the distinguished native guests; afford- 
ing them demonstrative proof, that the introduction 
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of females into society, according to, the European 
practice, (as one of the native chiefs remarked on 
that occasion,) added greatly to the interest of the 
meetings, 7 ; 

That these parties did not divert the bishop's atten- 
tion from the main purpose of his ‘Jife, nor impair 
the tone of his piety, was evident to all who were 
acquainted with his character, On the very day 
his lordship entertained the one referred to above, he 
remarks in his journal : ‘This day I entered into my 
forty-second year: God grant that my future years 
may be as happy, if he sees good, and better, far 
better spent, than those which are gone by.” A day or 
two afterwards, April the 24th, he writes, adverting 

nto that fatal disease which had then begun to make 

fearful havock in India, as it has since done, and still 
continues to do, inemany parts of the world ; “ The 
cholera morbus is making great ravages among the 
natives, Few Europeans have yet died af it; but to 
all it is sufficiently near to remmd us of our entire 
dependence on God’s mercy, and how near we are 
in the midst of life to death! Surely there is no 
country in the world where this recollection ought to 
be more perpetually present with us than India,” 

Tt was with no ordinary feelings of pleasure-that 
his lordship heard, some months previously, of the 
rd Srnene of Sir Christopher Puller to the highest 
judicial station in the country. Knowing him to be 
endowed with every quality that was likely to render 
him popular and useful in his station, the bishop 
anticipated with much pleasure his arrival, having 
no doubt of finding in him an excellent neighbour 
and friend. All these fond anticipations, liowever, 
like many others in which we indulge, were to issue 
in disappointment. The lord-chief-justice did indeed 
arrive safe in the Paget, early in April, and was most 
heartily welcomed by the bishop, and soon became 
endeared to all who knew him; ‘but his arrival 
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happened at the most unfavourable time, whes the 
heat-was exceedingly. oppressive, and the atmosphere 
unusually closeand damp. He had heen there little 
more than a month, when he was seized with one 
of the country fevers, prevalent at that season of 
the year, which terniinated fatally on the 27th of 
May ; in the evening of which day he was inteued, 
with the usual military honours, leaving a discon- 
solate widow and son, who had come with him to 
India, to mourn his loss, and affording, an additional 
proof of the frailty of human life, and of the ex- 
treme uncertainty connected with every earthly 
possession. ., 
Adverting to this painful event, the bishop writes: 
“The time that has intervened since the 24th of, 
April has been spent in a very painful manner, I 
have had to deplore the death of ray excellent friend 
Sir Christopher Puller, and for a considerable time 
had also to apprehend that it would soon be fol- 
lowed by those of his widow and son; but it has 
pleased God to bless with success Dr. Abel’s medi- 
cal skill, and they embarked for England in the same 
vessel which six weeks before had brought them out 
with a husband and father —all happiness and 
agreeable anticipation! Puller had already become 
"a great and a general favourite, both among the Bu- 
ropeans and the natives, from his cordial and friendly 
manners, and the sensible and uneffected way in 
which he had commenced his judicial functions; and 
it is not 9 little remarkable, that he had held his 
office in India exagtly, even to a day, as long as his 
radecessor, Lady Puller has borne up admirably ; 
her boy has been a great comfort to her, and hag 
evinced in his whole conduct a very amiable and 
affectionate disposition, and a self-command, judg- 
ment, end digcrimination beyond his years. May 
God protect and comfort them 1” 
The bishop had not long been in India before he 
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determined, after having brought the affairs of his 
dioceas, in and around Caleutfa, into a manageable 
compass, to yisit the upper provinces, which was 
the more desirable, as ey had never been visited 
before. So strongly was his mind impressed with 
the importance of this measure, and of the urgent 
claims which these provinces had upon his attention, 
that‘his Christian zeal would have prompted him to 
set off thither, immectiately after Christmas, had not 
events occured over which he had no control, and 
which rendered it utterly impossible. From the cor- 
respondence he had kept up with many individuals in 
thesa distant provinces since his arrival, he knew 
that there was great need of episcopal visitation, as 
abuses had crept in which needed to be ved 
candidates were waiting for confirmatio; d se- 
veral other matteys, necessary to give efficitniéy to the 
work, required to be settled. 

It was the bishop’s first intention, after having vi- 
sited Meerut, Delhi, Agra, and some other adjacent 
places, to have proceeded by Neemuch and Mhow 
to the northern provinces of the Bombay archdea- 
conry, and from thence to Poonah and Sholapoor, 
on his way to Madras and the south of India, « This 
arrangement, however, would have obliged him to 
pass by some most important stations, and would 
besides have taken up too much of his time to have 
enabled him to pay a proper attention to all the places 
through which he passed; compelling him to hurry 
through those provinces where it was probable his 
greatest attention would be required. Under these 
cirqumstances he determined upon altering his plan, 
and instead of travelling by land, as he originally 
intended, to proceed by water, “At the com- 
mencement of the rains,” he writes, “we shall set 
out, and boat it all the way to Cawnpoor. The 
boats are like houses, and as comfortable as such 
things well can be. Our progress by this method 
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will be very tedious and wearisome, compared with 
the amusements of a land-journey, with our tents 
and elephants. We shall, however, ope the rains, 
which is the only unhealthy season in Bengal, when 
every road is a puddle, every field and marsh a sea, 
and when a hot sun, playing on a vast surface of 
water and decayed vegetables, is regarded as the 
cause of almost all the diseases which are brought on 
by intemperance and carelessness.” 

It was his lordship’s intention to havg taken Mrs, 
Heber with him on his journey; and he looked for- 
ward with much delightful anticipation, to the plea- 
sure which he knew he should derive from her 
company during his visitation: but such was 
the state of her health, that her medical advisers 
strongly issuaded her from risking the consequences 
of so mUth fatigue, The bishop was therefore com- 
pelled to leave her at Calcutta, and to submit to a 
separation from his family for at least six months; @ 
loss which he felt the more, as Mrs, Heber had 
officiated for him as his private secretary, and he 
had derived many valietle hints from her on dif- 
ferent occasions. Had a medical man been allowed 
by the government to accompany him, to be in 
readiness to afford his assistance, should it be re- 
quired, Mrs, Heber probably would have under- 
taken the journey, An application to thiy effect, 
was made by the bishop to the government, but 
it is to be regretted without success, There is rea- 
son, however, to believe, that had it been made in 
the highest quarter, it would have been followed 
by a different result. Well would it have been 
had this been the case, as it might possibly have 
prevented the death of the bishop’s chaplain, which 
oceurred during this journey, the delay connected 
with which was followed by tedious and dangerous 
results. 

Dacca was the first station which the bishop in- 
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tended to visit; and he embarked on boaid a fine 
sixteen-oared pinnace, accompanied by his domestic 
chaplain, Mr. Stowe, on the 15th of June, 1824. 
Besides the pinnace there were a budgerow, (a large 
cabined boat,) in which were archdeacon Corrie, 
with his wife and children, and two other boats, 
one of which was used for cooking, and the other 
for the conveyance of the luggage. Of the prepa- 
yation to be made for a journey like this, and of 
the care and anxiety by which it must be attended, 
we may form some conception, when we consider 
that every thing, both as to provision and tackle, 
must, be taken, as scarcely any supplies were to be 
procured in the line of country through which they 
were to pass, 

« A Bengalee boat,” remarks the bishop, ‘ is the 
simplest and rudegt of all possible structures, It is 
decked over, throughout its whole length, with bam- 
boo; and on this is erected a low, light fabric of 
bamboo and straw, exactly like a small cottage 
without a chimney. This is the cabin, baggage- 
room, &c.; here the passengers sit and sleep; and 
here, if it be intended for a cooking-boat, are one or 
two small ranges of brick-work, like English -hot- 
hearths, but not rising more than a few inches above 
the deck, with small, round, sugar-loaf holes, like 
those in a lime-kiln, adapted for dressing victuals 
with charcoal, As the roof of this apartment is far 
too fragile for men to stand or sit on, and as the 
apartment itself takes up nearly two-thirds of the 
vessel, upright bamboas are fixed by its side, which 
support a kind of grating, or lattice-work of the 
same material, immediately above the roof, on which, 
at the height probably of six or eight feet above the 
water, the boatmen sit or stand to work the vessel, 
They have for oars long bamboos, with circular boards 
at the end, a longer one of the same sort to steer with, 
a long rough bamboo for a mast, and one or some- 
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times two sails, of a square form, (vather broader 
above than below,) of very coarse flimsy canvass, 
Nothing can seem more clumsy or dangerous than 
these boats. Dangerous I believe they are, but with 
a fair wind they sail over the water merrily.” 

The bishop’s party reached Barrackpoor the first 
night, and weighing anchor very carly the next 
morning, they arrived, by half-past nine, at Chander- 
nagore, passing several large and handsome pago- 
das, situated between these towns. lis lordship 
visited’the Fiench governor, Mons, Pellissier, with 
whom he dined, and afterwards spent a very ples- 
sant evening; the party consisting of the governor, 
his wife, daughter, and son, besides the physician 
and secretary of the factory, and an abba, who ap- 
peared to be the governor's chaplain, 

Chandernagore, the bishop descyjbes as a “small, 
neat, and even handsome town, first taken from the 
French by Admiral Watson, in 1767, who brought 
up a seventy-four to batter it, and succeeded in the 
capture, after a most gallant and obstinate defence,” 
It was afterwards restored to the French, and again 
lost. during the war of the revolution. ‘ While here,” 
writes his lordship, “I saw a tall, large, elderly man, 
neatly naked, walking with three or four others, who 
suddenly knelt down, one after the other, and catch- 
ing hold of his foot kissed it repeatedly, The man. 
stood with much gravity to allow them to do so, but 
said nothing. Another man passed us on Sunday 
morning hopping on one foot, He was a devotee 
who had made a vow never to use the other, which 
was now contracted, and shrunk up close to his 
hams, Lately, too, I saw a man who held his hands 
always above his head, and had thus lost the power 
of bringing them down to his sides, In general, 
however, I must. own that these spectacles are not 
80 common as, before I came to India, I expected to 
find them.”” 

Very early in the morning of the 17th, the bishop's 
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party encountered a tremendous storm, accompanied 
with the loudest thunder,and the most vivid lightning, 
but they providentially escaped without sustaining 
any damage. The wind proving favourable about 
six, they again weighed anchor and proceeded with 
great rapidity, passing the small towns of Chinsura 
and Hoogly, which appeared so contiguous as to 
form but one town. During the day they passed 
large island, which seemed to have been recently 
deserted by the stream, and never appeared to have 
been taken possession of by man, being mostly bare 
sand, bordered by long grass, and was a very likely 
Bless for wild beasts to harbour, and where, in fact, 

irs. Corrie saw the fresh print of a tiger's claw, ex- 
actly like that of a cat, except that it was as large as 
a good-sized plate. 

The bishop’s oxiginal intention was to have taken 
the nearest passage to Dacca, which was by the 
Sunderbunds; but he changed his couse, and 
took the way through the heart of lower Bengal, 
wheve the river is exceedingly circuitous, and runs 
along a district very fertile, and in many places 
really beautiful, Its banks weie covered with in- 
digo, beyond which were fields of rice or pas- 
ture, interspersed with villages, all built with mud 
and bamboos, having the roofs of their huts arched 
like the bottom of a boat, and situated generally 
under a thicket of noble trees, banyans, palms, 
plantains, and bamboos, occasionally surrounded 
by woods of a wilder character, About halt-past 
five they let go their anchor for the night, at Rhana- 
phat, a large village where are two noble villas be- 
longing to a wealthy Hindoo family. The scenery 
in this, and in some other parts of the river, the 
bishop describes as bearing a great resemblance to 
that near the Thames, and the likeness was increased 
by the circumstance of there being no coce-trees 
on this spot. 

Commencing their voyage early the next morn- 
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ing, they proceeded, chiefly in a north-westerly di- 
rection, through a country precipitous and woody, 
and “sometimes very interesting, where the coco- 
tree was again to be seen, towering above the 
banyans and bamboos, and fruit-trees, which were 
all very numerous. They reached Sibnibashi in the 
evening, which they found situated much further 
to the south than it is made to appear on Rennel’s 
map, where they stopped for the night. Here 
the bishop and Mr, Stowe went ashore to visit the 
ruins of some ancient pagodas and palaces, which 
were visible in the jungle. They pursued their wa 
through masses of brick-work, intermixed , with 
thickets of cactus and bamboo, till they came to a 
spot where they found four large and handsome. 
Pagodas, into which they were conducted by the 
officiating Brahmins, and by whom they were 
treated with much respect. In the interior of one, 
which was very clean, was a handsome gothic 
arch, with an arabesque border, open on the 
south side, within which were the statues of two 
of their deitiese—Roma, seated on a lotus, with a 
gilt umbrella over his head; with his wife, the earth. 
born Secta, beside him. Before them was ranged, 
on what had the appearance of silver dishes, a 
dessert. of rice, ghee, fruit, sugar-candy, and some 
other things; the temple having no other furniture 
in it except some kedgeree pots and a large gong 
hanging on the wall. The two other temples were . 
pctagonal, and were dedicated to Siva, “ On 
paying my fee to the Biahmins who kept these 
shrines,” writes the bishop, ‘‘ I was surpiised to 
find that they would not receive it immediately 
from my hands, but requested me first to lay it down on 
the threshold, stating that they could not receive any 
thing but from their own caste, except it were Inid be- 
fore them, Surprised with this delicacy, of which I 
had seen nothing hefore in any Brahmins I had met 
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with, after stating that what I gave was in re- 
turn for their civility, and not as an offering to 
thejr God, I complied with their request; but as 
the temples of-Siva, contained nothing really worth 
seeing, I thought one rupee was enough in fill 
conscience, and told the priests to divide it be- 
tween them, No sooner, however, had it touched 
the threshold, than the two old men began scram- 
bling for it in a most indecorous manner, abusing 
each other, spitting, stamping, clapping their hands, 
and doing every thing but striking; the one insist- 
ing thaf.it belonged”'to him, whose threshold it 
had touched; the other urgingwthe known inten- 
tions of the donor. I tried to pacify them, but 
found it of no use, and left them ing the midst of 
their fray. Our guide, meantime, turned short 
round to the right, and led us into what were evi- 
dently the ruins of a very extensive palace, Here 
we were met by two yery interesting boys, the 
two grandsons of raja Kissen Clund, who invited 
us very gourteously to enter their father’s dwelling, 
There was not the slightest appearance of a ha- 
hitation: two or three cows were grazing amidst 
the broken fragments, and the jackals, whose yells 
began to be heard, seemed the natural lords: of 
the place. I expressed much respect for the family, 
of whose ancient splendour I said I had heard, and 
intimated that I should be most happy to pay my com- 
pliments to their father, They immediately led us 
up a short, steep flight of steps in one of the 
towers; and at the door of a little unfurnished room 
we were received by the raja, afat, shortish man, 
of about forty-five, with no other clothes on but 
his waist-cloth and Brahminical string, and only 
distinguished from his vassals by having his forehead 
marked all over with alternate stripes of chalk, vermi- 
lion, and gold-leaf, Two old arm-chairs were placed 
opposite the raja for Stowe and me, the young rajas sat 
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dewn on their father’s right hand, and his naked do- 
mestics ranged themselves in a Jiné behind him, After 
a short conversation, carried on by means of our 
inteypreter, we took our leave, and were escorted 
tg the gate by the two young rajas, and thence, 
by a nearer way, to our pinnace. On the whole, I 
was greatly pleased with the evening’s adventure.” 
. The bishop’s party proceeded up the river on the 
19th, which, for the most part,'ran in, a northerly or 
uorth-westerly. direction, till they cape toa place: 
called Kishenpol, which is not,to be found in Rennel’s 
map, and where the river took # turn decidedly west : 
here they rested fox the night. On the opposite side 
of the river was a large encampment of wretched tents, 
with ponies, goats, &c., exactly resembling thosa 
of the gipsies in Englarid. ‘’ Under this date of the 
hishop’s journal, he makes some jpteresting remarks 
respecting the identity of this singular nomadic race 
in Europe and India, and then adds: “ The pros- 
ee of our little fleet at anchor, of the fires made 
y the servants: and boatmen on the shore, and of 
the little crowd of villagers who came down, at- 
tracted by curiosity, or in the hope of selling milk, 
was very beautiful this evening, and presented the 
elements for a picture as perfectly Polynesian as any 
in Cook's voyages,” 

On the 20th, by the boatmen continuing their ex~ 
ertiong till seven, instead of five, they reached the 
villagewof Cadampoor} and on the following day, 
after passing through a most thickly populated dis- 
trict, they moored forthe night at a sandy and deso- 
late spot, called Bunybunya. The bishop mentions 
in his,journal an incident that happened this day, 
and that brought his native country afresh to his 
remembrance, ‘ A number of little boys came ta 
the side of the, river, and ran along by our vesdel 
singing, not skilfully certainly, but not unpleasantly. 
‘Their mode of begging strongly recalled to my mind 
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something of the same sort which I have seen in 
England, Dear, dear England! there is now less 
danger than ever of my forgetting her, since I now, in 
fact, first feel the bitterness of banishment. In my 
wife and my children I still carried with me an at- 
mosphere of home; but here every thing reminds 
me that I am a wanderer.” 

Early on the 22nd they unmoored, and of the 
two rivers which opened before them, they took 
that which turied to their right, having learned that 
though they Tnight expect to find some shallow 
places in it, it was nearer to Dacca, by three days’ 
journey. The stream here ran almost directly south- 
east; #hd though the wind was against them, they 
had a strong current in their favour, which carried 
‘Them forwards at a speedy rate: butit soon became 
narrow, circuitous, and perplexing, and in some 
parts very dangeidus. After proceeding about six 
or eight miles, they came to a place where there was a 
rapid fall, formed by a dam of earthand clay, thrown up 
by the current, which they could not venture to pass, 
till, by the assistance of some of the villagers, it was 
removed, This was effected without any great dif_i- 
culty, in the course of the day; and on the following 
morning, after safely passing this fall, they proceeded 
along a deeper and more navigable stream, through a 
country extremely interesting, covered with noble 
banyans, palms, and pepuls, with neat villages 
under their shade; while the figures of the women, 
in coarse but white cotton mantles, walking under 
the trees, and coming, with their large eaethen jars 
on their heads, to draw water, gave a liveliness to 
the picture which was very delightful ; the in- 
digo-works on the riyer-side also added much to 
the interest of the scene. Some c6nception may 
be formed of the extraordinary height to which 
the annual inundation rises, from the circumstance, 
that though the banks of the river here rose to not 
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less than twenty-five feet from the surface of the 
water, the villagers were, many of them, busy in 
throwing up mud banks for causeways, and making 
other provisions for security, to the height of three 
feet more; while the table-land, which the banks 
supported, and where it was expected the water 
would flow, was planted, and obviously prepared 
for its reception, . 

Considerable progress was made by the bishop’s 
party on the 24th, the stream widgning as they 
proceeded, and flowing with equal, if not increasing 
velocity, About eight in the morning, however, 
they witnessed one of those occurrences, ngt un- 
frequent in the Indian rivers, and which," where 
the party happen to have small or ill-built boats, 
sometimes prove perilous. They were proceeding’ 
at their usual rate, when suddgnly the base of 
ahigh bank, which was at least thirty feet above 
them, slipped down the sides into the river, com- 
pletely drenching the bishop with the splash it 
made in the water, and thereby almost filling the 
cabin, but providentially doing no other injury. 
They stopped in the evening at Titybania, a popu- 
lous village a short distance from the river, beau- 
tifully surrounded by a number of handsome trees, 
of a kind that they had not seen before. Here 
they met, in their walk, with a young and some- 
what intelligent Brahmin, who, with much civi- 
lity, answered every enquiry they made, and gave 
them all the information in his power, 

The river, on the 26th, greatly increased in size, 
and became much more beautiful ; for although the 
banks were still high, yet the luxuriant vegetation 
that overhung them in almost every place, gave 
them a very splendid appearance, They had a 
good run this day, and stopped for the night at 
a village abounding with meadows, surrounded by 
hedges, and in other respects so much like many 
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in England, “ that but for the coco-trees,” says 
the bishop, ‘I should almost have fancied myself 
athome. The hedge-rows were of young toon-trees, 
which, to my surprise, I found so much like ash, as 
easily to be taken for it.” At day-light the next 
morning they learned from the serang (the captain) 
of a light pinnace, which they passed on its way from 
Dacca, that they were still eight days from that 
place. They continued the same course they had 
been pursuing for the last three or four days, which 
was south-east by east, and though the wind was 
against them, yet with a strong current in their fa~ 
vour, they advanced many miles, About four in the 
afternoon they turned suddenly to the left, from the 
~Mohanna River, with its broad stream running 
southwards to the Sunderbunds, into what the serang 
called the Mattagolly, the direction of which lay 
nearly due north, and where they had to contend 
with so strong an opposing current that their pro- 
gress was very slow. They brought up for the night 
under the side of a low sand-bank, surrounded by a 
yast extent of open and marshy country, ‘ which,” 
says the bishop, “ reminded me of the Dee below 
Cheater, in the neighbourhood of the King’s Ferry.” 
The next morning they found the stream run- 
ning with increasing rapidity, so that it was with 
much difficulty they were able to make any way. 
After proceeding about four miles the 1iver widened 
into a noble piece of water, nearly a mile across, which 
literally swarmed with small fishing-boats, and with 
larger vessels laden with salt. About a mile further 
they passed another broad stream, which ran to the 
north-west, called by the serang the Commer. 
cally. Every thing now indicated, the approach of 
a sudden rise of the waters; trees, and bushes, 
and various other things rushed past them in great 
numbers, and the men had much labour to make 
head against the current. They however still pro- 
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ceeded, though at a slow rate; and in the course of 
the day passed Mattacolly, the largest and best- 
built town they had seen since they left Calcutta, 
where much trade is carried on; it being in fact the 
mart for salt and many other provisions for the cen- 
tral provinces of Bengal. Many large vessels lay 
moored off the town, and it appeared, on the whole, 
a place of much traffic. During this day they en- 
countered several severe storms, and unfortunately 
at night they brought up in a very unfavourable 
spot, 
Phe bishop remarks, in hig journal, ‘ We ascer- 
tained to-day that the tortoise, which is frequent in 
these rivers, is no contemptible eating, having made it 
into some good turtle-soup at dinner. There was not, 
indeed, much green fat, but what there was was ex- 
tremely sweet and good, without the least fish 
taste, and the lean very juicy and rll fevoated, 
not unlike veal,” “Respecting the indigo-plant, 
which his lordship examined, he remarks : “ [¢ is, I 
find, a real vetch, having a blossom like a ped, as 
well as a vetch-shaped leaf, and is cultivated chiefly 
on the banks of the rjvers:” 

The course of the river, from the spot where they 
started early on the morning of the 28th, took a 
turn in a north-east by northerly direction; and as 
the wind was now favourable they had an excel- 
Jent run, passing Ruperra, a considerable village 
where are many buildings in ruins, about nine, 
They were this day again providentially preserved 
from a disaster which might have proved fatal to the 
whole party. While pursuing their voyage, one of 
the overhanging cliff, so frequent in these rivers, 
without any spperent cause, just before they ap- 
proached it, fell suddenly, to the weight of at least 
many tons, withadreadful crash; and, as if answering 
by signal, the batk gave way in the same manner, 
in two other places,'almost immediately after. “Had 
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we been under any of them,” remarks the bishop, 
“ the vessel would, in all probability, have gone to the 
bottom,” 

The river here,” says the bishop, “ is a most 
noble one, and the country bordering upon it 
of a fertility and tranquil beauty such as I never 
saw before. Beauty it certainly has, though it 
has neither mountain, nor waterfall, nor rock, 
which all enter into our notions of beautiful 
scenery in Epgland. But the broad river, with 
a very rapid current, swarming with small pictu~ 
resque canoes, and no less picturesque fishermen, 
winding through fields of green corn, meadows 
covered with cattle, successive plantations of sugar 
and pawn, studded with villages, and masts in ever 
creek and angle, and backed continually, though 
not in acontinuous.and heavy line, with magnificent 

cape banyan, bamboo, betel, and coco-trees, af- 
ford a succession of pictures the most charming that 
“I have seen, and infinitely beyond what I ever ex- 
pected to see in Bengal.” 

This day the bishop received his first letter from 
Mrs, Heber since he had left Calcutta, which, he re- 
marks, ‘delighted me more than all the fine scenery 
in the world,” ‘Thank you,” writes his lordship 
in reply, “for your interesting letter. I neyer recol- 
lect seeing your hand-writing with more, or so much 
delight as now, since it arrived quite unexpectedly, 
and I had no hopes of hearing of you before the end 
of the week. If you and my dear children were 
with me I should enjoy this way of life much, Our 
course hes certainly been a long one; but I am not 
sorry, on the whole, that I preferred it. It has 
shown me a part of Bengal not usually traversed by 
re aa and decidedly, I think, the most beau- 
tiful,” 

Making the best of a favourable breeze, which 
sprung up in the morning of the 29th, they con- 
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tinued their passage up the river, which kept widen- 
ing, and becoming more interesting as they pro- 
ceeded. In the middle of the day they passed a 
handsome European house, nobly situated on a high 
bank, and immediately after saw before them an 
immense sheet of water, the opposite bank of which 
they could scarcely discern. This was one arm of 
the Gunga, the other stretched away to the north- 
west, looking like a sea, and having, upon it many 
sails, Directly in the north appeared,a Jarge sandy 
island, which intercepted and divided the stream; 
and in the south were a number of islets, at one 
of which they anchored for the night; beyond this, 
was another stream, like the one to the north, 
with a sandy shore, looking, as the bishop remark, 
“ not unlike the coast of Lancashire, as seen from 
the mouth of the Mersey, Thus,” his lordship 
continues, “ we are literally in India, beyond the 
banks of the Ganges. We have had the mortifica- 
tion, however, of learning that we have come hither 
too soon, and that, through the ignorance of our 
serang, we shall have the greatest force of the mon- 
soon to contend with to-morrow, instead of having 
its force broken by a weather-shore.” 

The next day proved the truth of this infor- 
mation, as it blew so strong a gale directly against. 
them, that they scarcely made any way, though 
the men toiled hard till night. ‘The only in- 
teresting event of this day,” writes the bishap, 
‘was the capture of a very large and beautiful 
iguana, or lizard, twa feet nine inches long, with 

ive toes on each foot, and a forked tongue, beauti- 
tifully marked with tiger-like stripes of yellow and 
black. It was basking on the river-bank, but was 
no sooner disturbed than it ran into the water; then, 
seeing the boats, instead of diving, it began to creep 
up the bank again, when one of the boatmen caught 
it ina snickle, They were all much afraid of it, 
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and spoke of its bite as poisonous, which, from its 
appearance, I am little inclined to believe. It did 
not indeed seem to have any teeth at all.” 

The wind became more favourable on the day fol- 
lowing, July the Ist, and they continued their course 
at a moderate rate, They had not proceeded far 
before all the islands and islets disappeared, and the 
vast. river presented itself before them, at least four 
miles wide; so that though the banks on either side 
were tolerably high, yet when they were sailing 
near one side, the opposite bank looked like a 
Jong black line on the horizon. ‘‘ The noise of 
this immense river,” remarks the bishop, “ is really 
like the sea. As we passed near a hollow and pre- 
cipitous part of the bank, in which the wind set full, 
Gt told on my ear as if the tide were coming in; and 
when the moon rested at night on this great, and, as 
it then seemed, shoreless extent of water, we might 
have fancied ourselves in the cuddy of an Indiaman, 
if our-cabin had not been too near the water. About 
half-past. five we stood across the river, the waves of 
vrhigh really ran high, and washed the decks hand- 
somely, and brought to amid rice, indigo, and sugar- 
fields, near the native town of Jaffiergunge, through 
which we had an interesting walk,” 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Bishop continues his voyage up the Ganges—The 
utvacity of the Indians—His lordship enters an tm- 
mense flat country—~Arvival at Dacca Descviption 
of the place—Sermon there—Mr, Stowe's illness and 
death—Tenderness and sympathy of his lordship~z, 
The Bishop's reflections on the event—His kind afforts 
to soothe the mind of Miss Stowe-—Results of the 
Bishop's long detention at Dacca—-Kind treatment he 
received there—His depariure~Receives tidings of 
his children’s indisposition—Remarks on the moral 
condition of the natives—Incidental occurrences of his 
voyage--Notice of a prevacling custom among the 
Mahomedans—Interesting lines by the Bishop. 


On the 2d of July the bishop entered the river Jaf- 
fiergunge; and the wind continuing favourable, he 
had a delightful run through a tract of country 
very populous and richly cultivated with rice, sugar, 
cotton, and indigo. Under this date of the bishop’s 
journal we find the following interesting remarks 
respecting the character of the lower class of native 
Indians,  “ Instances are every day offering in 
proof of the vivacity of the natives, who are in fact 
always chattering, singing, laughing, or playing 
each other tricks, Yet I have met many people in 
Calcutta who gravely complain of the apathy and 
want of vivacity in the natives of India. My own 
observation, both of these men and of the peasants 
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and fishermen whom we pass, is of a very different 
character; they are active, lively, and gossipping, 
and laborious enough when they have any motive to 
stimulate them to exertion. Had I an indigo-plan- 
tation I would put them all to task-work, and I am 
sure, that with due inspection to prevent fraud, few 
labourers would surpass them in steady work, and 
still fewer would equal them in cheapness, Their 
habits of coming late to their labour, and breaking 
off early, arises from the variety of callings which 
each man at present exercises, and the time which he 
loses in preparing his food. Make it worth their 
while to establish messes, where one should cook for 
the remainder, and give them facilities for eating a 
oon-day meal on the scene of their work, and they 
would, I think, be easily persuaded, with far greater 
comfort to themselves and advantage to their em- 
ployers, to begin and leave off work at the same 
time with English labourers, Indeed, at some of 
the indigo-works which we have passed, this seems 
the case; and I am sure that the fishermen and dan- 
dees work as early and as late as any people.” 

In the middle of the day they entered an im~ 
mense flat andalmost level country, stretching, as far 
as the eye could reach, to the north-west, without 
even trees or any similar object to obstruct the 
sight, where the signs of inundation were visible, 
many places being already covered with water, 
As both the wind and the current were now favour- 
able, they proceeded for some time rapidly; and 
though it changed in the course of the day, they ar- 
rived at night within about one day’s Journey of 
Dacca, and were much pleased to receive, from the 
messengers whom the governor of the city had sent 
to meet them, a most seasonable supply of butter, 
fruits, and bread; of the latter they had been greatly 
in want for several days, what they had taken in at 
Calcutta having become completely mouldy, 
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On Saturday, July the 3rd, the bishop finding 
himself within about thirty miles of Dacca, deter- 
mined, if possible, to reach it that night, or at any 
rate in time for church the next day, Ile therefore 
urged the boatmen to start very early in the morning; 
and for some hours, the wind and current being 
still in their favour, they hada pleasant run, About 
eight, however, the wind became foul, and blew 
hard, so that there was no prospect of getting the 
pinnace up till late the next day. Parceiving this, 
the bishop resolved to proceed the remaining distance, 
not less than fifteen miles, in the jolly-boat, leav- 
ing his friend Stowe in the pinnace, who wag this 
day takensuddenly unwell, and could not accompany 
him. His lordship arrived at Dacca in the evening, 
without suffering any other inconvenience from this 
long exposure to a burning sun, than that of having 
his face alittle scorched, from the reflection of itsrays 
upon the water, and having some boils upon his 
anoles, which he could not keep covered, cin to 
the confined position in which he was compelled to 
sit. These, with care and proper treatment, healed 
in a short time after he landed, + 

The bishop mentions in his journal the following 
incident, which occurred when he was in the boat. 
“While we were apprgaching the shore, for the 
purpose of having o nearer view of the extensive 
ruins in the neighbourhood of Dacca, when at 
the distance of about half a mile from those deso- 
late places, a sound struck my ear, as if from the 
water itselfon which we wore riding’, the most solemn 
and singular I can conceive. It:was long, loud, 
deep, and tremulous, something between the bellow- 
ing of a bull and the blowing of a whale; or, per- 
haps, most like those roaring buoys which are placed 
at the mouths of some English harbours, in which 
the winds work, to warn ships off them. ‘ Oh!’ 
said Abdallah, (the bishop’s native servant,) ‘ there 
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are elephants bathing. Dacca much place for ele- 
phant.’ I looked immediately, and saw about 
twenty of these fine animals, with their heads and 
trunks just appearing above water. Their bellowing 
it was which I had heard, and which the water con- 
veyed to us with a finer effect than if we had been 
ashore.” 

Dacca, which was once a place of great splendour 
and traffic, with magnificent palaces, fine mosques, 
and other buildings, was now the mere wreck of 
its former greatness, Its churches and immense 
factories, which had successively been the pro- 
perty, of the Dutch, French, and Portuguese na- 
tions, were now a heap of ruins, and its trade was 
reduced to the sixtieth part of what is was formerly. 

“Its climate is one of the mildest in India, the heat 
being tempered by the vast rivers which flow near it 
It is celebrated for its elephants, numbers of which 
are caught annually in the woods, and the company 
have generally there a stud of from two to three 
hundred. The European houses in it are mostly 
small, about equal to the second or third-rate of 
those in Calcutta. It is sometimes visited by slight 
shocks of earthquakes, by which its buildings have 
occasionally been much injured, 

Very little has been donaghere to promote the sal- 
vation of the natives, and tn proof of the spiritual 
destitution of this part of India, the bishop writes in 
his journal: ‘I met with a lady to-day, who had 
been several years at Nusseerabad in Rajpotana, and 
during seven years of her stay in India, “had neyer 
seen @ clergyman, or had an opportunity of going 
to church. JEven this, however, was a less tedious 
excommunication than has been the lot of a very 
good and religious man, as I am informed, resident 
at Tiperah, or somewheré in that neighbourhood, 
who was for nine years the only Christian within 
seventy miles, and at least three hundred miles from 
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any place of worship. Occasionally he has gone to 
receive the sacrament at Chittagong, about as far 
fiom his residence as York is fiom London, These 
are sad stories, and I should hope not beyond the 
reach of a remedy.” 

The bishop preached the morning aftor his arrival, 
in the neat church which had {been erected there, to 
a small congregation; antl it afforded him great 
pleasure, after the fatigues and dangers of his voy- 
age, again to worship God in his hduse. He had 
felt much the want of public worship dfring the time 
he had been absent from Calcutta, And though, 
from the very commencement of his journey, he 
and his chaplain had spent some considerable time 
together daily in reading the Scriptures, and in 
prayer, yet they both deeply regretted the loss of 
the more solemn services of the Snir: 

The text. which his lordship prefiched from on this 
ecasion was, “I say unto you, there is joy in the 
presence of the angels of God over one sinner that 
repenteth.”—Luke, xv. 10, In this discourse, 
which abounds with striking and most useful re- 
marks, we find the following admirable passage on 
the imperative obligations under which Christians 
are laid to individual activity in the Redeemer's 
cause. ‘ We may learn from His conduct, who 
is our hope, our exaffiple, and our God, as in- 
stanced in this passage, that fer from shunning sin- 
ners as unclean, and abhorting them as heirs of per- 
dition, it is our duty, as servants of Christ, to 
exert our utmost influence to snatch them from 
the intolerable dangers by which they are at pre- 
sent surrounded; and that we can in no better 
way prove our love for him by whom we ara 
redeemed, than by forwarding this giacious pur- 
pose, concerning those whom it was the main object 
of his coming into the world to save. Nor isthis 
a task confined to any peculiar order or profession ; 
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it is the duty of the layman as well as of the priest, of 
the catechumen as well as of the teacher; and all who 
can, supply a word of private warning against sin, or 
of private encouragement to repentance, all who have 
a prayer or a tear to give for the soul of a wicked 
neighbour, are as much bound to do their best to 
snatch that neighbour from sin and its consequences, 
as they would be called upon to pluck him out of the 
fire or to prevent his falling down a precipice. It is 
not, indeed, the prevailing fault of the present day 
that the contdet of sinners is shunned. Yet there is 
a smooth sincerity which carries itself alike with all; 
an indifference to the moral condition of those among 
Seas : : 
whom 'we live, and a readiness to desert and despair of 
those who are advanced beyond a certain point in 
the broad and beaten track which leads to perdition, 
unhappily too common, We see our neighbour 
wasting his goods, impoverishing his family, destroy- 
ing his health, and inging himself, body and soul, 
into intolerable and everlasting misery, without 
a word or a look which can show that we disapprove 
of his conduct, or a single entreaty to consider what 
he is doing and retrace his steps in time. We smile, 
not unfrequently, as he wades further into sin and 
ruin; and when, at length, he plunges out of his 
depth, and the stream hurries him away beyond 
those bounds of vice which The custom of the world 
has marked as tolerablé, those who sport in the shal- 
Jows of the torrent, and they that linger by its side, 
alike grow zealous in the cause of morality, and 
begin to shake their heads, and call all mankind to 
witness their indignation against vice. Many a man, 
whom the neglect or flattery of his neighbours has 
consigned to incurable destruction, might, if these 
neighbours had, in the beginning of his wanderings, 
stepped in with their advice, their entreaties, their 
prayers, have been preserved for ever in the sheep- 
fold. And many a man, and still more, many a de- 
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ceived and miserable woman, who had been given 
up by her former, and perhaps less strongly tempted 
associates to infamy and perdition, might yet hpye 
been recalled, when their situation appeared “the 
most desperate. A little unexpected notice from 
persons of unblemished character, a little advice 
conveyed with meekness and affection, a little con- 
fiderice shown, and some little help or countenance 
given; these, or less than these, would have spared 
many a heart which unkindness and’ despair have 
dried up and withered, and would, under His bless- 
ing, have preserved a member to society, delivered a 
soul of a fellow-creature from torment unspeakable, 
recovered a servant to his Lord and_ours, and ‘decar 
sioned a day of joy in heaven. If any who now 
hear me have an opportunity to try their generous zeal” 
in such a task as I have now marked ont fov them, 
let me express an earnest hope, that no unreasonable 
timidity, no culpable indifference will be allowed to 
interfere with a work so holy.” 

The pinnace in which the bishop had left his friend 
Stowe, much indisposed, did not arrive till four 
o'clock in the afternoon of Sunday; and Mr, Stowe 
having suffered a relapse of his disorder, sent a mes- 
senger to inform his lordship, he was too weak to 
come on shore, On receiving this message, suah 
was the bishop’s concern’ for his friend, that he im- 
mediately went on board the pinnace, taking with 
him Mr. Todd, a most humane and very skilful sur- 
geon, who recommended his removal as soon as pos+ 
sible, for the sake of his having the benefit of a more 
airy apartment, After some little hesitation, Mr. 
Stowe consented to be taken on shore, sind the bishop 
kindly superintended his removal, not leaving him 
till he had seen him placed in bed in a conveni+ 
ent apartment in the house where’ he himself 
lodged; and he had the happiness to find that Mr. 
Stowe was no worse for his exertion. Indeed, though 
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he then seemed very unwell, he did not appear to 
be in any immediate danger, ; 

The bishop now deyoted almost the whole of his 
timé to his sick friend, sitting with him in his room, 
reading to him when he could bear it, doing every 
thing in his power to nurse him up, and uniformly 
treating him with all the tenderness of a brother, 
For the first few days the symptoms wéte,*on the 
whole, rather favourable, though he did not recover 
his strength. “At the end of a week, however, he 
suffered a severe relapse; and though he revived a 
little afterwards, there seemed scarcely any prospect 
of hig recovery. During all this time the lifshop 
paid the greatest possible attention to his spiritual 
interests, praying with him ffequently, and convers- 
‘hg with him, when he could bear it, on the great 
subjects of religion. i 

“On the 14th find 15th,” writes the bishop, “ he 
altered much for the worse; and it was on the evening 
of the latter day that he was convinced his end was 
drawing near, and begged me to be with him when 
the hour cgme, You will not doubt that I kept my 
promise, thgugh during the last few hours of his life 
he was ndt Conscious of my presence. As he was 
fully sensible of the approach of death, so he was 
admirably prepared for it ith his mind calm, and 
perfectly resigned to the will of God. On the last 
Sunday which he sayytve had received the sacra- 
ment togethgr. I trust I shail never forget the deep 
contrition and humility, the earnest prayer, and the 
sincere faith ip the mercies of Christ, with which 
he commended: himself to God. On Thursday he 
had an awfyl mental struggle, but confessed his 
sins, and erléd for mercy to Jesus Christ, with a 
simplicity, spin, and humility which I shall 
never forget,*but I trust always be the better for, 
By degrees his fears became less, his faith stronger, 
and his hope more lively ; and he told, me at many 
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different times, in the following thirty-six hours, 
* that God’s goodness was making the passage more 
and more easy to him, and that he felt more and 
more that Christ had ‘died for sinners.’ When his 
strength was gradually wearing away, he said, ¢ If I 
lose sight of the cross, though but for 2 moment, I 
ain ready to despair; but my blessed Lord makes his 
mercy and his power more and more plain to me.’ 
The odane which was given him in the course of 
Friday night, had conjured up some evil dreams, 
of which he complained a good deal. Being my- 
self much worn with fatigue, I had gone to lay down” 
an hour or two, leaving him asleep, under thé carg 
of one of the surgeong. He awoke, however, soon 
after, and called earnéstly for me, and when I camtt 
threw his arms round my neck, and begged me not 
to leave him, After wo had agait prayed together, 
‘he said, ‘ My head is sadly fosrtuaer with this horrid 
drug; but I now recollect all which you told me, 
and I myself experienced yesterday, of God’s good- 
ness,in his Son. Do not let them give me any more, 
for it prevents my praying to God as, Ayn0u d wish 
‘to do,’ He spoke very much of his ‘ ppor, poor 
sister,’ and said, ‘God, who is s0 good to a sinner 
like me, will-not forgetyher ;’ and the last articulate 
words he uttered were about his sister. Even in 
his incoherence, it was comfortable to find that to 
gloomy ideas intruded, that he scemedjto have some 
hope in God, even when his intglledt was most 
clouded; and that his last of life was certainlynot, 
on the whale, a day of suffering. After death, his 
countenance was singularly calm and theautiful, not 
like a corpse so much as a statuc. I myself closed 
his eyes,” ‘7 
He was buried in the evening of Ls following 
day, in the cemetery of the station, which the bishop 
had conseeraged a few days bafore, and which he 
calls “ a wilt and dismal, place as cver Christian 
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laid his bones in, at about a mile’s distance front 
the inhabited part of Dacca, surrounded by ruins 
and jungle, containing several tombs of former 
residents, when the province was in its prosperity, 
‘some of which had been handsome, but all were 
now dilapidated and overgrown with ivy and the 
wild fig-tree, All the gentlemen of the station, 
as well as the military officers, attended unsolicited, 
“and his body was borne to the grave by a detach- 
ment of Eurdpean artillerymen, Mr. Parish read 
the service, and I followed as chief mourner, 
Sincerely as I mourned, and do mourn him con- 
tinualty, the moment perhaps when I felt his 
loss most keenly, was on my return to his house. 
Shad always, after airings or other short absences, 
been accustomed to run up immediately to his room, 
to ask about his*medicines and his nourishment, 
and to tell him what [ hed seen or heard; and 
now, as [ went up stairs, I felt most powerfully that 
the object. of my solicitude was gone, and that there 
was nobody now to derive comfort or help from my 
coming, or whose eyes would faintly sparkle as [ 
opened the door, I felt my heart sick, and inclined 
to accuse myself of not having valued my poor friend 
sufficiently while I had him, and of having-paid, 
duiing the voyage, too little attention te the ‘state 
of his health; yet, from the hour I knew he was 
serjously ill, thank God! I can find nothing of wil- 
ful neglect to reproach myself with, When his 
danger was told me, I gave up every thing to him, 
and neither read, nor wrote, nor paid, nor receivett 
visits, nor even went out of his room for a moment, 
except for very short and hurried meals,” 

The impression made upon the bishop’s mind by 
this painful bereavement was, indeed, most serious. 
‘One lesson,” writes he, ‘has been very deeply 
imprinted on my heart by these few days. If this 
man’s inoffensive and useful life, (for I have no rea- + 
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son to doubt that the greater pait of his Jife has 
been both inoffensive and useful,) offered so many 
.painful recollections, and called forth such deep 
contrition when, in the hour of death, he came to 
examine every instance of omission or tranggression, 
how careful should we be to improve every oppor+ 
tunity of grace, and so to remember God while we 
live, that we may not be afraid to think on him 
when dying! And, above all, how blessed and ne- 
cessary is the blood of Christ to us Ml, which was 
poor Stowe’s only and effectual comfort! 1 trust T 
shall never forget the earnestness of his prayers, and 
the severity and deep contrition with which hé scru- 
tinized the whole course of his former life; the deep 
humility and self-abasement with which he cag? 
himself on God’s mercy, through Christ; or the 
blessed and still brightening hoffe which, after his 
first mental struggle was over, it pleased his giacious 
Master to grant ‘him, Long shall I remember the 
guilelessniess of his nature, the interest which he felt 
and expressed in all the beautiful and sequestered 
scenery through which we passed, his anxiety to he 
useful to me in any way which I could point out to 
him, (he was indeed very useful,) and above all, the 
ee ween pleasure which he took in discussing re- 
ligiou’ subjects, his diligence in studying the Bible, 
and his fearless humanity whenever an occasion 
called for its exercise.” 

The conduct of the bishop through this wholo 
affair exhibits his character in the most amiable 
lizht. The discharge of his important official duties 
might have afforded him a valid excuse for devolving 
the care of his friend, during his sickness, upon 
some individual less busily engaged s but such was 
the warmth of his affection for him, that he deter- 
mined to watch over him himself, not ouly that his 
life should not.be lost for want of care, but that he 

vmight, as far as possible, soothe the mind of his, 
PQ 
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afflicted and dying friend. Prompted by the same 
sympathy, he wrote a most affectionate and consola~ 
tory letter to Miss Stowe, the deceased’s sister, (who 
had accompanied him fiom England to India, and 
who was now in Calcutta,) lamenting deeply the 
great loss which both she and he had sustained, and 
suggesting such alleviating considerations as were 
hkely to assuage her grief. « With a heavy heart, 
my dear Miss Stowe,” writes the bishop, ‘* how to 
to offe: youeconsolation in your present grief, I 
know not; for by my own deep sense of the loss of 
an excellent fiiend, I know how much heavier is 
your burden. Yet even the many amiable qualities 
of your dear brother, joined with that deep Chris- 
ian humility and reliance on his Saviour, which he 
evinced in his illness, while they make our loss the 
heavier, should lead us to recollect that the loss is 
ours only ; that prepared as he was to die, it was 
his unspeakable gain to be removed from a world in 
which ie had many soriows; and above all, that 
your separation from him will only be for a time, 
until He who has hidden him from your eyes shall 
remove you to his society in a happy and eternal 
state of existence, Separation of one kind or ano- 
ther is, indeed, one of the most frequent trials to 
which affectionate hearts are exposed; and if you 
can only regard your brother as removed to a, distant 
(though, asim his case, it be a heavenly) country, 
you will find, perhaps, some of that misery alleviated 
under which you ae now suffering, Had you re- 
mained in England when he came out. hither, you 
would have been, for a time, divided no less effec- 
tually than you aie now. Almost the only difference 
now is, that you cannot hear from him; and though 
you have not here that comfort, yet even without 
Tt, you may be well a (which had he 
vemained here you could not always have heen) 
that he is well and happy; and above all, you 
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may be assured, as your dear brother was fully, 
in his time of severest suffering, that God never 
smites his children in vain, or out of cruclty, His 
severest stripes are intended to heal, and he has 
some wise and gracious purpose for you, in thus 
taking him from = side, and leaving you in this 
world with himself as your sole guardian, A mighty 
and most merciful protector be sure he is, and one 
who always deals most kindly with us, when we cast 
our cares on him alone, and one most sensible of our 
utter helplessness. This was your brother’s comfort— 
it should be yours; and thus may both you and he 
have occasion for unspeakable joy hereafter, if the 
mysterious dispensation, which has deprived you of 
your brother, serves to bring you to a closer ang 
more constant communion with God, Meantime, 
in my wife and myself you have fyiends, even in this 
remote land, who are anxious, as far as we have the 
power, to supply your brother’s pissy and whose best 
services you may command as freely as you could his 
whom you have lost. So long as you choose to 
remain with us we will be, to the utmost of our 
ability, a sister and a brother to you. May God sup- 
pot, and bless, and comfort you. Such as my prayeis 
are, you have them sabia | and sincerely offered. 
But you have better and holier prayers than mine. 
That the spirits in paiadise pray for those whom 
they have left behind, I cannot doubt, since T 
cannot suppose that they cease to love us there, and 
your dear brother is thus still employed in your ser- 
vice, and still reconimending you to the throne of 
mercy, to the all-sufficient and promised help of that 
God who is the father of the fatherless, =r of that 
blessed Son, who hath assured us that they who 
mourn shall be comfoited. One more consideration 
T aannot help addressing to you, though it belongs 
toa rah ae wrapped up in impenetrable darkness, 
A little before your*brother ceased to speak at all, 
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and after his mind had been for some time wander- 
ing, he asked me, in a half-whisper, ‘ Shall I see 
my sister to-night?” I could not help answering, 
though in @ different sense perhaps than that in 
which he meant the question, that I thought it possi- 
dle, Lknow not (indeed who can know?) whether the 
spirits of the just are ever permitted to hover over those 
whom they have loved most tenderly ; but ifsuch per- 
mission be given, (and who can sayitis impossible ?) 
then it must gfeatly increase your brother’s present 
happiness, and greatly diminish that painful sense of 
separation which even the souls of the righteous may 
he supposed to feel, if he sees you resigned, patient, 
hopeful, trusting in that same cross which was his 
refuge in the hour of dread, and that good providence 
é whom he fervently and faithfully committed you.” 

The sterling exggllence of the above long extracts 
from the bishop's correspondence, and the very in- 
teresting light in which they present his character, 
and the character of his deceased friend, will, it is 
hoped, be deemed a sufficient apology for their in- 
troduction, 

On the Saturday following the bishop’s artival at 
Dacca, ha confirmed about twenty individuals, all 
adults; and the next day consecrated the church, 
and administered the sacrament to about thirty-five 
communicants. Being very closely confined to his 
friend’s sick-room, he could make but few visits for 
any other objects than those which were connected 
with his official engagements. He however found 
time to visit a few of the moglgdistinguished indi- 
viduals in the place, by whom higgwas very politely 
and kindly received. In company with Mr, Masters, 
and in compliance with a very pressing invitation, 
he paid a visit to the nawib, (who, though formerly 
a mighty potentate, was now shorn of all his great- 
ness,) which he thus describes. ‘ We drove 4 con- 
siderable way through the city, then along a shabby 
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avenue of trees, intermingled with huts; then 
through an old brick gateway, into a sort of wild- 
looking close, in the centre of which was a large 
tree, surrounded by bushes and ruinous buildings, 
Here was a company of sepoys diawn up to receive 
us, very neatly dressed and drilled. In frout was 
another, and really handsome gateway, with an 
open gallery, where the evening martial music is 
performed, Here were the nawéb’s own guaid, in 
their absurd caps, and a crowd of, folks with silver 
sticks, to convey us across the inner Gourt, On the 
right was a flight of steps, leading to © very hand- 
some hall, an octagon, supported by gothic arches, 
with @ verandah round it, and with high gothic win- 
dows, well yenitianed. This was fitted up with a 
large table, covered with red cloth, mahogany drat- 
ing-room chairs, two large and handsome convex 
mirrors, which showed the room To considerable ad- 
vantage, two common ler iene some prints of 
the king, the emperor Alexander, lords Wellesley and 
Hastings, and the duke of Wellington, and two very 
good portraits of the nawb himself. Nothing was 
gaudy, but all extremely respectable and noble- 
manly, The nawéb, his son, the English secretary, 
and the Greek priest received us at the door, and 
he led me by the hand to the upper end of the table. 
We sat some time, during which the conversation 
was kept up better than I expected; and I left the 
palace a good deal impressed with the good sense, in- 
formation, and pleasing manneis of our hoat, whose 
residence pease surpassed my expectations.” 
On another occagion the bishop went with Mr. Mas- 
‘ers to see the prisons, whichall appeared to be, on the 
whole, well managed, One was for the confinement 
of the insane, humanely provided by government; 
the .wards of which were dry, airy, and large: 
rormission was alse given the patients, once a day, 
© go out into a large plain, defended only by a low 
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outer wall, and to remain there a stated time; but 
this indulgence rendered it necessary that they 
should he kept in irons. The state of the poor 
debtors appears to bethe most deplorable; for though 
their creditors are compelled to make them the same 
daily allowance. of provisions as government makes 
to other criminals, yet, writes the bishop, ‘a Hin- 
doo creditor, though murmuring grievously at this 
expense, is generally (as I had learned from Dr, 
Carey before) ‘intensely cruel, preferring often the 
gratification of revenge to that of avarice. Several 
of the debtors here were old men, and some had 
been kept many years in prison.” 

The’ bishop one evening went in a boat to Pagla 
Pwll, or Mad Bridge, situate about four miles below 
Facca, of which there is a fine and accurate en- 

raving, in Sir Charles D’Oyley’s Ruins of Dacca. 

n another occasion, he called at the house of the 
chief Mussulman gentleman in the district, Meer 
Tsra Ali, a descendant of one of the best families in 
India, who, though his affairs were then said to be 
somewhat involved, had still landed property to a 
very great, amount, As he was absent from home, 
the bishop only saw his two eldest sons; b: 
whom he was introduced into the house, ‘which 
he found more commodious and better furnished 
than the dirty state of the Mussulman’s sons, and 
the crowds of servants with shabby neglected 
liveries, which he saw at his entrance, led him to 
expect. o2 

The day before the bishép, left Dacca, his lordship 
paid his farewell visit tps nawab, who had -been 
really more than civil to him, sending every day some 
delicacy, in choice fruit, dressed dishes, or pastry for 
himself’ or for his sick friend, for whom he evinced 
the kindest sympathy, making frequent enquiries re- 
specting him during the whole of his illness. This 
generous conduct the bishop could not permit to 
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pass unnoticed : “All the return, however,” he 
writes, “I could make, and it was one which I 
heartily pray God in his goodness may make useful, 
was the present of my [lindoostanee prayer-book, 
which bemg splendidly bound, and containing much 
whi¢h a Mussulman would not dislike, I cast like 
bread on the waters, though I fear on a stormy sea, 
and one turbid with gross indulgencics and preju- 
dices. Poorold man; Ishould rejoice to learn that 
he had sometimes looked into its pages. This he 
voluntarily promised to do; and as we were alone, 
we had a good deal of talk about politics and other 
things, in the course of which he desired that J 
would sometimes write to him.” 

The bishop quitted Dacca July 22nd, after a regi 
dence of eighteen days, marked by the greatest 
anxiety and sorrow, yet entertaining the most un- 
feigned regard for all the respectable families in the 
town; from whom -both he and his deceased friend 
had received that degree of hospitality and kindness 
which he could never forget, and for which, espe- 
cially for the affectionate attention of his ¢xecl- 
lent tae Mr. Masters, he was truly grateful, 

To an indrvidual less pious, leas alive to the value 
of immortal souls, less accystomed to confide in God, 
and less vigorously determined to prosecute the 
preat object he had in view, the loss his lordshi 
had sustained, and the forlorn condition to whicli 
he was now reduced, would have proved induct- 
ments sufficient to have urged him to relinquish his 
engagement, at least for'a time, ‘That the biyho 
pursued a different}coursé"Was not because he felt 
the loss of his chaplain less acutely than others would 
have felt it, for to none could it have been more 
distressingly painful; nor because Ife was a stranger 
torthe delighttul feelings which are essential to trie 
friendship, and which make the loss’ of one whom 
we love so ‘severely trying, for none“ever possessed 
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them in a higher degree; but it was simply because 
he regarded himself as engaged in the work of God ; 
in whom he was enabled, with unshaken and im- 
plicit confidence, to rest his hopes of support, in 
every danger and difficulty he might have to en- 
counter, 

“ This is the second old and valued friend,” writes 
the bishop, ‘(poor Sir Christopher Puller was the first, 
though my intimacy with Stowe was far greater,)which 
this most unhealthy climate has, within a few months, 
robbed me of In the meantime I have great reason 
for thankfulness, that in all essential points my 
own health has remained firm; that my dear wife 
(though she has been an invalid) has been so from 
Causes unconnected with climate, and that my 
children have been pictures of health and cheerful- 
ness, How long this is to continue God knows; 
and I thank him That my confidence in his support 
and protection has not yet been shaken. I am far, 
notwithstanding all that has occurred, from 1epenting 
for coming out to India, where I am sure I am not 
idle, and hope I am not useless; though I have, 
alas! fallen far short of my own good intentions, and 
have failed to a greater extent than I expected, in 
sume points where I might reasonably have expected 
success, But I carinot help feeling most painfully 
the loss of a sincerely-attached, intelligent, and most 
gentlemanlike friend, to whom, under any difficul- 
ties, I could open my mind without reserve, whose 
cheerful conversation was delightful to me in health, 
and to whose affectionate solicitude and prayers I 
looked forward as a sure résource in sorrow or in 
sickness,” 

On the morning his lordship left Dacca he com- 
posed the following prayer: “ O merciful and 
mighty Loid, who hast heen pleased, in thy fatherly 
wisdom, to afflict me, by taking from my side a 
faithful and affectionate friend, I meekly give thee 
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thanks, for that thou hast enabled him to depart in 
the fear and love of thy holy name, and in a comfort- 
able hope, through the merits of our great Redeemer! 
Grant, I beseech thee, that the impression made on 
me by his humility, his self-condemnation, his peni- 
tence, his fears, and his final trust in thy merey, may 
not be suffered to fade from my mind, but may work 
in me that true and timelyrepentance of myown sins 
which can only save my death-bed from intolerable 
agony, and my soul from a worse lrereafter. And 
the more I am deprived of earthly friefids, teach me, 
O God, to cling the more to thee, The more I am 
alone, be thou the moe with me, that I may feel 
continually thy love and presence heie, and’ dwell 
with thee to everlasting ages hereafter; as [hope thy 
departed servant shall, through Jesus Christ ‘or 
Saviour, Amen.” 3 , 

The detention of the bishop at Dacca, consequent 
upon Mr, Stowe’s sickness and death, so much bea 
yond the time his lordship intended to remain there, 
in some measure deranged his plans. He felt com- 
pelled too, on leaving it, to shape his course differ- 
ently to what he wished, having learned that Miss 
Stowe had set off fiom Calcutta, on hearing of her 
brother's illness, before she had been apprized of his 
decease. Instead, therefore, of taking a northern he 
took an eastern couse, and made all possible speed 
to meet her, Proceeding across the Delasery river, 
he entered a wide tract of flooded country, and came 
at length to a vast jeel, or marsh, where there was at 
least ten feet water, while its tall rushes rose to a 
considerable height above the surface, making’ a 
Tustling noise as the pinnace passed rapidly over 
them, not much unlike that of agreyhound in a field 
ofcorn, They next entered the branch of o river, 
surrounded by a succession of villages and woods, 
only partially flooded, and' brought up for the 
night at a pleasing spot, where, remarks the bishop, 
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 T should have enjoyed my little walk, if my recol- 
lections would have allowed me.” 

ery early the following day they again started, 
and met with nothing to obstruct their progress till, 
about noon, a sudden turn in the river exposed 
them to an opposing current, so 1apid that in order 
to proceed they were compelled to have additional 
men, ‘Twenty natives of the nearest village were 
soon engaged, and with their help they proceeded 
at a tolerable: pace till nine o’clock, when they 
brought up: the bishop paid these men with two 
rupees among them, with which they were extremely 
well satisfied, and all willingly promised to attend 
the next morning. 

Tidings reached the bishop this evening, dispatched 
from Dacca, which occasioned him much disappoint- 
ment, Mrs, Heber, on hearing the loss his lordship 
had sustained, inSthe death of his chaplain, imme- 
diately wiote him a pressing invitation to permit her 
to join him at Rajmahal-hills, and thence to accom- 
pany hini through his entire journey, as the com- 
panion of his toils, The bishop knew so well the 
strength of her constitution, and prized so highly the 
advantages of her society, that though he was aware 
she would be placed in some trying circumstances, 
he cheerfully gave his consent, and anticipated 
with much pleasure her arrival. To his extreme 
regret, however, hé now received a letter from her, 
stating that events had occurred, which would not 
only render this impossible, but, she feared, prevent 
her from joining his lordship at Boglipoor. ‘ This 
news,” writes the bishop, “ added ta the uneom- 
fortable state of my mind and feelings, kept me 
awake great part of the night, and I arose this 
moming, July the 24th, ill and unrefreshed.” 

They started, as usual, early the next morning, 
and with the aid of the coolies, (the native term for 
porterg,) reached, about noon, the point where the 
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stieam they were now on joined the Ganges, with, its 
vast expanse of water, the breadth of which lieve 
was little less than six miles; and having no longer 
occasion for the coolies, they were all dismissed. At 
the distance of about twelve miles they could now dis- 
cern the woods of Fmredpoor, appearing like a long 
dark outline on the horizon, which they in vam at- 
tempted to reach that evening. On their way the 

saw apinnace creeping slowly along in-shore, which 
they hailed, in hopes that it might prove to be Miss 
Stowe's; this however was not the case; but it con- 
tained two English gentlemen, one of whom had 
accompanied the bishop in his voyage front Eng- 
land. ‘They both dined with his lordship, and the 
pleasing incident of their meeting in such a situation, 
with the interesting conversation of two very intel- 
ligent countrymen, happily, in sothe degree, revived 
his, drooping spirits. “ There were few medical 
applications,” says his lordship, ‘‘ which could have 
done me so much good as the motive for an 
extra glass of wine, and the conversation of two 
lively and intelligent young men, met with in such a 

lace.” 

Under the date of the preceding day, in the bishop’s 
journal, he records the following anecdote, ‘ In 
the course of our halt this day a.singular and pain« 
fully interesting character presented himself, in the 
person of a Mussulman faker, a very elegantly formed 
and handsome young man, of good manners, and. 
speaking good Hindostanee, butwith insanity strongly 
marked in his eye and forehead. Ho was very nearly 
naked, had a white handkerchief tied as an orna- 
ment round his left arm, a bright yellow rag hangy 
ing loosely over the other, a Jittle cornelian ornament, 
set in silver round his neck, a large chaplet of black 
beads, and a little wooden cup in his hand. He 
asked my leave to sit down on the bank to watch 
what we were doing, and said it gave his heart plea- 
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sure to see Englishmen; that he was a great tra- 
veller, and wanted to see all the world, wherein he 
said he was bound to wander as long as it lasted. I 
offered him qlms, but he refused, saying, he never 
took money; that he had had his meal that da 
and wanted nothing, He sat talking wildly with 
the servants a little longer, when I again asked him 
if T could do any thing for him; on which he jumped 
up, said ‘ Novpice,’ (the Indian term for copper 
pence,) made"s low obeisance, and ran off, singing, 
La Ilah ul Allah,” 

The bishop passed the night of the 24th at a 
small village, about eight miles south of Furred- 
poor, and remarks, the next morning, in his journal, 
©T slept well, and have seldom awaked with more 
reason for gratitude. My health, which had been 
for some time a gdod deal deranged, appeared reno- 
vated; and I felt myself ready to adopt any line of 
conduct which cireumstances might claim from me.” 
The wind being foul, they did not reach Hajygunge 
nullah* till ten o’clock, Here they were met by a 
boat, which Mr, Warner, the magistrate of these tis. 
tricts, had dispatched to invite his lordship to his 
house, conveying to him, at the same time, a letter 
from Mus, Heber, which had been kindly forwarded 
from Dacca by Mr, Masters, and which he received 
with inexpressible delight, It confirmed his suspi- 
cions that she would not be able to jom him, as pro- 
posed, at Boglipoor; but although he felt much the 
loss which he should thereby sustain, he thought 
less about himself than about her, remarking, ‘““ My 
main anxiety was, that she should not fret about a 
separation which was unavoidable, and that she 
should be convinced that Lam likely to do extremely 
well, and travel safely; and that, though I am now 
alone, I shall perhaps have cornpanions the greatest 
part of the way.” 

* A brook, or entall branch of a river. 
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Jn ashort time the bishop arrived at Mr, Warner's 
house, where he was politely received, and very hos- 
pitably treated, and where he found a well-furnished 
library, ‘“ Mr. Warner,” remarks the bishop in his 
journal, “ took me a pleasant drive in his carriage, 
and I had some very interesting conversation with 
him; and on ourreturn to the house I read prayers and 
preached, and then went tomy boat, On the whole, 
‘between the books] found, the things I saw, and 
the people I met with, I poe a pleasant, and, I 
trust, not an unprofitable Sunday. I found, Mr, 
Warner a very agreeable man, though with the ex- 
ception of his own family, he had no society, no 
Europeans, not even a medical man being within 
many miles. In the evening he walked with meintp 
the garden, and pointed out to mea tree on which. 
two pelicans, he said, never failed 40 roost; and ano- 
ther which had upon it an eagle's nest, Eagles, he 
said, were very common on all these rivers, and pe- 
licans by no means rare.” ‘ . 

The account given by this gentleman of the moral 
condition of their natives in that district, exhibits the 
effects of their wretched system of idolatry and su- 
perstition in a most affecting light. Ro nd and 
every species of deception were prevalent, ani te ~ 
jury by no means uncommon, These evils Mr, 
Warner thought had greatly incieased since the 
number of spirit-shops had spread so rapidly, which 

ere now resorted to every night, both by the Hin- 
doo and Mussulman population, and hence became 
the nurseries of drunkenness, and of every fierce and 
hateful passion ; and even the Brahmins themselves 
vere, many of them, confirmed drunkards, exerting 
the influence which they possessed, much less in the 
cause of virtue than of vice, These crimes were not 
the result of ferocity of. disposition on the part 
of the natives, who were said to be naturally 
gentle, cheerful, and evén industrious; but seemed 
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chiefly to be ascribed to the neglect of their mental 
and moral culture. How important is it to send 
them that Gospel which, when rightly received, 
leads to the denial of all ungodliness and worldly 
lusts, teaching its possessor to live soberly, righ+ 
teously, and godly in the present world! 

While at this place the bishop mentions the follow- 
ing circumstance: ‘ My doat was visited by a blind 
beggar to-day; a young native, who Was accom- 
panied by his wife, a fiue young woman, her features 
not very delicate, but remarkably well-madé, and 
the tallest. female whom I have seen in India, I gave 
them alms, and when she thrust forth her hand to re- 
ceive them, she displayed massive silver bracelets, 
worth, I should think, at least twenty-five or thirty 
shillings, Yet these were beggars, and to fees frau 
their scanty and wyretched clothing, in all other re- 
spects, I doubt not, objects of pity. But for this 
poor woman to sell her bracelets, was probably a 
thing which would never occur to her as possible, 
except under urgent and hopeless hunger. She had 
rings on her ancles, which, indeed, drew my atten- 
tion to her sex, for her height made me at first sup- 
pose her to be a young man, and her dress, which . 
was only a coarse sackcloth-mantle, might have be~ 
longéd either to male or female. Her manner was 
extremely modest; she never’ let go her husband's 
hand, and was evidently annoyed by the sort of 
notice she attracted from tle boatmen and my ser 
vants, The existence of these beggars, as it implies 
that they obtain some relief, may seem to excnlpate 
‘the mass of Hindoos from the charge of general in~ 
humanity and selfishness, so often brought against 
them, At the same time, in 2 coptitry where no 
legal provision is made for distress, it is, in all cases 
of blindness, leprosy, lameness, and helpless old-age, 
an obligation of justice as wellas of charity, to give 
to beggars as we have the.m@ans.” 
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The bishop remained at this place, though he 
greatly regretted the loss of time it occasioned him, 
till the 28th, anxiously expecting the arrival of Miss 
Stowe, but to no purpose. He now determined, 
having done all in his power to prepare her for the 
sad news of her brother's decease, and having made 
ony provision for the comfort of her dismal home- 
ward joumey, to hurry forward on his voyage, as 
any longer delay threatened to be very serious, He 
had already lost much time, and therp seemed but 
little probability of his being able to reach Cawn- 
pose ns season, anxiously as he desired it, Just, 
however, as he was setting sail, he received another 
letter from Mrs, Heber, informing him of the severe 
illness of both his children, and of the merciful de- 
liverance the eldest had received, inwits life beitg 
spared when at the very point pf death. This 
letter,” writes the bishop, “ agitated me much, so 
that for some time I haydly felt or understood what 
had happened. My, first impression was to hurry 
home to Calcutta, But on reading the letter again, 
T knew I could implicitly trust my wife when she 
told me that the danger was over; that if she had 
apprehended the probability of a relapse, she would 
not have concealed it from me; that I was engaged 
at. this time in a solemn professional duty, to Beet 
which, without the strongest grounds, would be a 
criminal distrust of God and neglect of his service; 
that my presence would not hel; my poor child, and 
that in case of the worst, which | might hear at Bog- 
wangola, I might, at all events, then return to com- 
fort my wife under her affliction. On the whole* 
therefore, I determined to go on, though when Tt 
had rhade that, determination, and was actually on 
the broad stream of the Ganges, it-seemed as if I 
firat became sensible of the bitterness which, through 
the meroy of God, I had escaped, but whieh still 
seemed to threaten thes,s, 1 did not, however, repent 
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of the resolution which I had taken, and I hoped I 
acted right, and not unfeelingly to my dear wife, in 
thus preferring a public to a private duty.” 

Ina hurried reply to Mrs. Heber, written before 
he qnitted Furreedpoor, the bishop writes: ‘Alas! 
alas! my beloved wife, what have you not gone 
through? -I am at this moment strongly tempted to 
come to you; but I fear it might be a compromise 
of my duty, and a distrust of God. I feel most 
grateful indeed to Him for the preservation of our in- 
valuable treasures. I pray God to bless lady Am- 
herst, and all who ave dear to her, for all the kind- 
nessshe has shown ours. Iam going on immediately, 
with a heavy heart indeed, but with trust in His 
mercies, Farewell.” 

Having the advantage of a fine breeze in his favour, 
his lordship now get sail, and went on rapidly ; but 
in a short time, while he was below, greatly to his 
surprise, the pinnace was brought up so suddenly as 
almost to upset her, laying her completely on her 
heam-ends. The water rushed in at the cabin-win- 
dows, and had there been a little more wind she 
must have gone entirely over. He immediately 
jumped upon deck to enquire the cause of this dis- 
aster, and found that the steersman had resorted 
to this dangerous expedient, to avoid running upon 
one of those shoals, or mud-banks, which abound 
in that part of the river, which he had seen under 
the vessel’s bow, and ought to have more cautiously 
avoided, To prevent the recurrence of the same 
danger in future, the bishop ordered two men for- 
ward to be upon the look-out, and with two long 
bamboos to be constantly sounding what depth of 
water they had, at the same time directing the rene 
should there he oecasion to bring up so suddenly 
in future, by all means to let go the sails at the 
same time. 

Gttting under weigh July 29th, they again pro- 
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ceeded rapidly up this immense river, which was 
here about five miles broad, and anchored nearly 
opposite Jaffiergunge, where many streams branch 
out from it in all directions, aud where swarms of 
fishing-boats were laying ; without a single sail of 
any other description amongst them, Early the next 
morning they pursued their course, along the north- 
west bank, passing occasionally through beds of 
reeds, and tracts of overflowed cultivated rice. 
grounds, the greater part of the courtry being now 
so deeply inundated as to permit them t8 make almost 
a straight course; and many of the islets which 
his lordship saw on his first passage, and over which 
he had pleasantly strolled in company with his de. 
ceased friend, were now not to be seen, being en- 
tirely covered with the water. Some of the& 
scenes were mournfully interesting to the bishop, 
as he recognized the villages and Spots which the 
hed previonlt passed, and drew from him the tok. 
lowing reflections: “I could not help feeling that 
now 1 had nobody to compare my impressions with, 
none whose attention I might call to singular or 
impressive objects; that I was, indeed, a lonely 
wanderer! Such thoughts are, however, useless, 
and perhaps they are hardly innocent: with so great 
an object. before me, with Prevideane for my guide, 
and with the means of keeping up a constant cor- 
respondence with a beloyed wife, I have no right 
to regard myself as solitary or forsaken, But 
having nobody to talk to will probably swell my 
journal,” 

During this day they passed what, at first, ap~ 
peared a clump of trees, but which, on their nearer 
approach, turned out to be a single majestic banyan, 
As they proceeded, the country became more inter~ 
esting : the day was beautifully fine, not unlike a 
clear semmer’s day in England, and the groups of 
fishing-boats, the number of which was really extra~ 
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ordinary, with their sails spréad between two bam-~ 
boos, one on each. gunwale, (ar side of the boat,) as 
they skimmed past the beautifully wooded banks, 
made the scene most enlivening and delightful. 
‘* We passed,” writes the bishop, ‘ this evening, the 
first crocodile I had seen. Jt was swimming lei- 
surely, pretty close to our boat; but I could distin- 
guish little, except what looked like a log of wood, 
drifting down the stream, The people, however, 
called out‘ cpomer | coomer !’ (the name given it by 
the natives;) and my servants being Calcutta people, 
seemedvinterested and curious to see it. Abdallah 
said it was rather a large one, but that I should see 
a sufficient number of them to tire me, by the time 
we got to Rajmahal.” 

* In the afternoon of the 30th, and in the aera 
of ‘the following day, the bishop suffered much 
vexatious delay, through the ignorance or care- 
lessness of the pilot; steering the pinnace into an 
embayed curve of the northern shore, so that it took 
nearly half the day to get round the point, They ar- 
rived at the mouth of the Comercolly in the even- 
ing, and brought up, writes the bishop, ‘ on the 
margin of a fine dry pasture of fiorin-grass, one of 
the airiest and best stations which we have had 
during the voyage. Ata short distance was a col- 
lection of very poor huts, with a herd of cattle :ound 
them. I walked to them, and found a complete 
grazier’s establishment. They were the herds of the 
village united, under the caic of two or three men, 
‘ goawale,’ as they ate called. I saw no dogs, nor 
did the men seem to have any weapons or means of 
defence against wild heasts, a sufficient proof that 
they are not numeyous here, The mon, however, 
seemed to be prepared for, and accustomed to watch 
ing in the open night-air, having a greater wrap of 
turban round the head and neck, and longer and 
warmer mantles than are usual in Bengal. They 
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are a caste by themselves; talliobust men, many 
with long beards, and all wilde: looking than the 
majority of their countrymen, but at the same time 
very civil. The evening was very fine; and though 
it was too dusky for me to walk far, I strolled hack- 
wards and forwards, enjoying the delightful clasticity 
of the dry turf, the fresh breezes of the river, and 
the fragrant smell of the cows. Many boats con- 
tinued to glide along the stream, and the dash of 
their paddles and the blowing of the porpoises, 
weie the only sounds which broke the general still- 
ness. Altogether it was an cvening 10 enjoy and 
to be thankful for, and a scene which I left with 
regret,” 

Shortly after setting out on the next day, July tbe 
3lst, they passed some extremely small and mean 
huts, inhabited by a tribe of thataingular race, the 
gipsies. ‘“ A race,” as the bishop remarks, “ which 
no man can mistake, meet them where he may; 
though they are, 4s might be expected from their 
latitude, far blacker here than in England, or even 
than ‘the usual race of Bengalees are, They are the 
same tall, fine-limbed, bony, slender people, with 
the same large, black, brilliant cyes, lowering fore- 
head, and long hair, curled at the extremities, which 
we meet with on a common in England.” 

Standing across the bay towards the close of the 
day, they entered anotlier river, and then again pro- 
ceeded over a wide extent of marsh, covered with 
long rushes, which rose considerably above the water; 
and even at this distance from the sea they saw seve- 
val porpoises, ‘ The extent of water hore,” writes 
the bishop, ‘¢ was really surprising: we stood north- 
west by north, and to the west and enst, I could 
not, from my cabin-windows, sec any land, We 
anchored on a sandy islet for the night, partl 
covered with the remains of a crop of indigo, which 
a herd of cattle were eating down, We passed 
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this day several stacks of millet, just gathered and 
piled up, with a small stage and shed erected in 
the middle for a watch-house: this is the season, I 
was informed, for reaping it. I also observed some 
maize, of which I have frequently seen the ears at 
table, plain boiled, and eaten with salt and butter, 
like artichokes. The rice along the banks was 
growing very tall, green, and beautiful: this is the 
first crop, to be cut next month, as soon as the wa-~ 
ter has reached it; that is reckoned the best which 
remains the longest dry.” 

On Sunday, August the Ist, the bishop was com- 
pelled» still to continue his journey; remarking, 
however, “I feel much regret at occasioning these 
paor men to labour on a Sunday; but even if [lost a 
day, that day would not be spent by them in any 
devotional exercises ; and to lose one in my present 
journey, and at this season of the year, might 
hazard all my hope of that journey tending to God’s 
service.” They had not proceeded far before they 
came to a large island, which divided this im- 
mense river, one stream running to the south and 
the other to the north, they took the latter, and 
continued their progress till they came within two 
miles of Surdah; the country which they passed 
being, as the bishop states, “ very populous, well 
cultivated, and as beautiful as verdure, shdde, water, 
and the splendid variety of Indian shrubs and 
trees can make it.” 

Under this date of the bishop’s journal, he makes 
the following interesting remaiks respecting a com- 
mon practice of the Mussulmans. ‘* The crew, on 
leaving the shore, set up as usual their cry of 
* Allah uh, Allah.’ 1 cannot help admiring in the 
Mussulmans, the manner in which their religion 
apparently mixes itself with every action of their 
lives; and though it is but too true, that all this 
has a tendency to degenerate into mere form or cant, 
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or even profanation of holy things, (for the constant 
use of God’s name, in the manner in which some of 
them use it, scarcely differs from swearing,) yet it 
might be well if Christians learned from them to keep 
their faith and hope more continually in their 
minds, and more frequently on their lips, than the 
greater number of them do, It seems to be an 
error, particularly in a heathen country, to act as if 
we were ashamed of our religion ; to, watch the ser- 
vants out of the room, which is too frgquently done, 
before we kneel down to prayers; or to dissemble, in 
secular matters, the hope and trust which we really 
feel in Providence, By the way, it is only dwing 
this journey that I have had occasion to observe 
how strictly the Mussulmans conform to the injuyc- 
tion of the apostle James, to say, ‘Ifthe Lord will, 
we shall live and do this or that. All the Mahom- 
medans, whom I have heard speak of their own pur- 
joses, or any future contingencies, have employed 
invariably the qualifying expression, ‘ Insh Allah.’ ”” 
Tn the evening of this day, and when the men 
were so exhausted with their labours as to be unable 
to proceed any further, they found themselves at one 
of the most dangerous parts of the river, where the 
current ran most fiercely, and where the preceding 
year it had swept away an indigo-factory, so that 
nothing df it now remained but its ruins. It was 
nearly dark, and as the stream ian with such vehe- 
mence that with all their strength they could scarcely 
make way against it, nothing could be done but to 
remain in this perilous situation for the night, ‘I 
tried,” says the bishop, “ to find a place for a walk 
on this inhospitable beach, but could not succeed. 
The whole country was intersected with ditches and 
little nulluhs, and the evening was shutting in too 
fast to attempt discoveries. No rain had fallen for 
some days, but the weather was not unplensant, 
though now:the night closed in with divers prag- 
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nostics, both of rain and wind. A south-wester, in 
our critical situation, would perhaps have wrecked 
us, The night, however, thank Gad, passed off in 
grent stillness,” 

They were now about seven coss (near fourteen 
miles) from Bogwangola, to which place they had a 
tedious passage on the 2nd of August, not arriving till 
nearly five in the evening, having to stem a powerful 
and most impetuous torrent, This day, when they had 
proceeded abogt six miles, the line by which they 
were towing the pinnace broke, just at the time 
when a sudden breeze sprang up, and before they 
could w:pair it, the pinnace yas driven with great 
force against one of the large corn-laden vessels, 
which lay in that part of the river. But happily 
she sustained no great damage, and they reached 
Bogwangola in safty. 

Bogwangola is said to have been several times, 
within the last few years, removed to different. situa- 
tions, in consequence of the havoc occasionally 
made by the Ganges. It has, indeed, more the ap- 
pearance of an encampment than of an established 
village, but is not on that account the less interest- 
ing or beautiful. Its inhabitants are all Hindoos, 
without either a single Mussulman or European, 
Their houses are small but neat, more, however, like 
sheds, or booths, than cottages. ‘‘ They are,” writes 
the bishop, “ scattered prettily over a lage green 
common, fenced off from the river by a high grassy 
mound, which forms an exellent dry walk, bordered 
with magoe-trees, bamboos, palms, and some fine 
banyans. The common was covered with children 
and cattle; a considerable number of boats were on 
the beach ; different musical instruments were strum- 
ming, thumping, squeaking, and rattling, and the 
whole exhibited a cheerfulness, activity, and bustle, 
though it was not the time of their fair, which was 
interesting and pleasing.” 
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Under this date of the bishap’s journal, are the 
following admirable lines, which afford an interesting 
development of his feelings at the time, and are the 
more valuable because of the circumstances under 
which they were composed,—on his lordship's return 
to the pinnace from his rambles through the walks 
that he found in this pretty native village, 


«© Tf show wert by my sho, my Jove, 

How fast wenden entog fully 

Ingreen Hengala's palmy grove, 
The ning the nightingale ! 


« Ethon, my love! wert by my ide, 
My babfes at my knco, 
How gaily would ou plnnace glide 
(Oor Guinga’s mimic sca ! 


 Tiniss thee at the daw niny 
Whery an our deck recitals” 
In careless casa my limbs { lay, 
And woo ehe cooler wind. 


“ Tinisatheo when by Gunga s steam 
My twilight steps 1 gS ite 
Hut most beneath the Iamp’s palo beam, 
Ennlss tlice from my side, 


aiead fe books, my eft 
ising rnonm tb cheer, 
Burimiss thy kind, approving ¢)¢, 
‘Thy meek, attentl\o car, 


“ But when ofmorn and ovo the star 
lds me on my knee, 
I feel, thaugh thou art distant fm, 
“Thy pray crs ascend for me, 


‘Then on! then ont where duty fends, 
My course beanwatd still, 
Of broad Hindostan's aultty mead, 
Qor bleate Aimoral’s hill, 





«Phat courae, nor Delhis kingly gates 
Nor witd Matwah detain 
For sweet the bifss us both awatts 
iy yoniter western main, 


Thy toners, Remmbns ‘Drlghe, the 
ete Ng da ee et Hey ys 


niger were hearts an light and gay 
As then shall meet in nee ba 
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CHAPTER X. 


The Bishop continues his visitation voyage—Enters the 
Moorshedabad river-—Thunder-storm—First view of 
+the Rajmahdl-hills—Ruins of Gour—His lordship’s 
earrival at the towns of Rajmahal and Sicligully— 
Remarkable tomb—Celebrated cavern—Reaches Bog- 
Upoor—Charackr and customs of tha Puharrees— 
Useful exertions of the late Rev. Thomas Christian~ 
Breadth of the Ganges—Arvrival at Monghyr—All- 
gators—-Aquatic habits of the Indians-—Enters Patna, 
Bankwpoor, Dinapoor, Buwar, Ghazepoor—Monu- 
ment of Lord Cornwallis. 


Tur bishop proceeded on the 3rd of August, 
taking one of those streams which lead from the 
Ganges into the Moorshedabad river, But here 
the rush of water was such as to render it al- 
most impossible to proceed. After many fruitless 
efforts, they at length took another channel, where 
the current ran less impetuously; and continu- 
ing under sail till nine at night, having the advan- 
tage of a strong breeze, they made considerable 
progress, bringing up at a small but neat village, 
where the bishop, during his evening walk, had the 
following characteristic dialogue with the chief dealer 
in the place. “ We went along a line’till we came 
to a large and clean-looking hut, with a small shed 
adjoining ; where, with a lamp over his head, and a 
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small heap of cowries, some comfits, elicampane, rice, 
ghee, and other grocery matters before him, sat the 
bunyan (trader) of the place; a shiewd, sharp, angular 
old man in spectacles, being the fist naked man I 
ever saw so decorated, On our asking for milk he 
laughed, and said that neither he, nor, to his know- 
ledge, the giriftu, had either cow or goat, ‘ The 
land heie,’ said he, ¢ is never quite overflowed ; it is 
therefore too good for pasture, and we never let 
our cows look at it till after haryest.’ * But,’ 
said my servant ‘ the sahib® will give a good price 
for it,” ‘Whether you give or no,’ said the old 
man testily, © it does not matter, unless you choose 
to milk the cat,’ Thus ended our search. In the 
meantime the boats had arrived, so that the mjlk 
was not wanted; but the evening was so fine that 
I continued to walk up and down, till Abdallah 
besought me not to take so much exercise, saying it 
was that which had turned my hair so grey since 
my arrival in India,” 

The next day, after a pleasant run of several 
hours, they arrived at the principal entrance of the 
Moorshedabad river, Here they encountered a heavy 
gale, accompanied with much lightning and thunder; 
but as the wind was in their fayour, 1t pioved of ad- 
vantage to them rather than otherwise, carrying 
them, at a speedy rate, beyond a part of the river 
that was rapid and difficult. During this day 
they passed a number of ant-hills, the labour of the 
white-ant; “ many of which,” writes the bishop, 
“ were five or six feet high, and probably seven or 
eight feet in circumference at their base, partially 
overgrown with grass and ivy, looking, at a distance, 
like the stumps of decayed trees. The pyramids, 
when the comparative bulk of the individuals that 
reared them is taken into the estimate, are ag nothing 
to the works of these termites, The counterpart 

* Native term for ifs fordship, 
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of one of these hills, which I passed to-day, would 
be as if'a nation were to set to work to build an ay- 
tificial Snowdon, and bore it full of holes and 
galleries,” : 

This day his lordship had the gratification to catch 
the first. glimpse of the Rajmahal-hills, appearing at 
that distance like a range of blue elevations, on his 
tight hand, He watched them at first with dis- 
trast, fearing they were clouds: but he soon per- 
ceived that they moved not, and on making an en- 
quiry respecting them, learned, with a high degree 
of pleasure, that they were the hills he had so long’ 
heen oiling to reach, At the place where they 
brought up this night, all around them was a scene 
of desolation, presenting evident proois of the devas- 
tation and ruin that had followed the last year’s 
inundation. Inethis spot they were informed it 
had completely swept away a large village, with 
its gardens, meadows, orchards, and every thing that 
belonged to it, leaving no vestige whatever of its ex- 
istence. ‘* I walked up and down this scene of 
desolation for some time,” writes his lordship, “ but 
found nothing to mark that any habitation had ever 
stood there, “The sand lay smooth, yet wavy, as we 
see it on a coast exposed to heayy seas; and there 
were no marks of any thing living, or having lived, 
except some scattered skulls and bones of animals, 
probably brought from a distance by the terrible 
stream which had blotted out and hidden the com- 
munity of this place.” 

They were now in the direat torthern tract from 
Caleutta ; and instead of only seaing a number of 
small fishing vessels, as had been the case on the ma- 
ome stream of the Puddah, they now beheld many 
larger-vessels, some of which were passing them ever" 
few minutes, gliding gently down the stream which 
the pinnace was stemming, Continuing their course 
ontthe Sth, as rapidly as the strong opposing current 
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would permit them, they came to a less desolate 
spot, where some woods and cultivated ficlds wera to 
be scen : the hills, as they approached them, appcar- 
ed taller and larger, resembling, according to the bi- 
shop’s account, in some degree, the Peckforton- 
hills in Cheshire; but the country around them 
continued as flat as possible, looking like a hay 
of the sea, of which these hills seemed to be 
the termination, which the bishop was inclined to 
imagine must, at some remote peripd, have been 
the case. After a very tedious day's passage, 
‘they brought up for the night on the borders of 
Rajmahal-bay a desolate and most uncomfortable 
spot, in the vicinity of the ruins of Gour, once 
a mighty city, celebrated in the most ancient Hingoo 
poetry, said to have been equal in size to Nineveh, 
or Babylon. It evidently owed all its celebrity to 
the circumstance of having the Ganges roll under 
its walls, which two centuries ago forsook its old 
bed, and took the course it now pursues, Gour 
began immediately to decay, and is now reduced to 
an assemblage of mere shapeless mounds, covered 
with jungle, the haunt of snakes, jackals, and wild 
beasts. “ The same mighty river,’ observes his 
lordship, ‘which had, only the preceding year, swept 
away a populous village, on the desolate spot where 
we were yesterday, had at that period, by a different 
process, turned Gour into a wilderness.” 


«Now poluted at by wisdom anil by wealth 
Stands, in the widorniess of woe, Masar." 


“Tt is impossible to pass it,” says his lordship, 
“without recolleeting that what Gour is, Calcutta may 
one day become; unless the river, in its new chan- 
nel, should assume a more fatal direction, and sweep 
our churches, markets, and palaces into that salt- 
water lake upon which that town is erected, and 
which is indeed its natural estuary,” 

Crossing the bay on the 6th, they entered a chan- 
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nel between a newly-formed island and the western 
shore, which led them again into the broad river 
close upon the small town of Rajmahal, prettily 
situated, but at a much greater distance from the 
hills than the bishop had expected, being, in fact, 
very little elevated above the level of the flat surround- 
ing country. Here they stopped for the night; and his 
lordship, in the cool of the evening, visited the an- 
cient palace built by sultan Sujah two centuries ago, 
about the timg'that the Ganges forsook its old bed. 
“« T was a little at a loss,” writes the bishop, ‘“ to 
find my way through the ruins and jungle, when a 
youre. man came up, and in Persian, with many 
low bows, offered his services. He led me into a sort 
of, second court, a little lower on the hill, where I 
saly two European tombs, and then to three very 
beautiful arches of black slate, on pillars of the same, 
leading into asmall but singularly elegant hall, open- 
ing immediately on the river, though a considerable 
height above it, through three similar arches to those 
by which we had entered, ‘The roof was vaulted 
with stone, delicately carved, and the walls divided 
by gothic tracery into pannels, still retaining traces 
of gilding and Arabic inscriptions, At each end of 
this beautiful room was a gothic arch of slate, lead- 
ing into two small square apartments, ornamented 
in the same way, and also opening on the river, 
The centre room might be thirty feet long, each of 
the others fifteen square. For their size I cannot 
conceive more delightful apartments. The view was 
very fine, The river, as if incensed at having been 
obliged to make a circuit round the hills, aud im- 
peded here again by the rocks under the castle, 
sweeps round this corner with exceeding violence, 
roaring and foaming like agigantie Dee, The range 
of hills runs to the feft, beautiful, blue, and woody ; 
and I quite repented the injustice I had done 
them, in likening them to the Peckforton-hills, for 
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they certainly do not fell short of the average of 
Welsh mountains.” 

The bishop proceeded, on the morning of the 7th, 
taking that branch of the river which ran towards 
Sicligully, Here his Jordship had a fine view of the 
hills, which, he says, “ in extent, in height, and in 
beauty, far exceeded what I had expected. They 
rise from the flat suface of Bengal as out of the son; 
a large waterfall is seen from a very considerable 
distance, tumbling down the mountain in several 
successive cascades, that nearest the plain being of 
very considerable height. The people of these 
mountains, and of all the hilly country between 
this place and Burdwain, are a race distinct from 
.those of the plain, in features, language, civiliza~ 
tion, and religion, They have no castes, cifte 
nothing for the Hindoo deities, and are even said 
to have no idols. They are still’ more naked 
than the Hindoo peasants, and, live chiefly by the 
chace. They pay no taxes, and live under their 
own dhiefs, under British protection. Some years 
ago an excellent young man, of the name of Cleve- 
land, judge and magistrate of Boglipoor, instituted 
among them some wholesome laws. ‘This wise and 
good min, however, died at the early age of twenty- 
nine, leaving others to complete that work of civil 
gation and improvement which, had he lived to 
mature age, he would probably have completed him- 
self.” The bishop was very desirous to ascertain 
whether any encouragement existed for forming a 
mission among these people, ‘Their being free from 
the yoke of caste seems to make them less unlikely 
to receive the Gospel, than the bigoted inhabitants 
of the plains. 

Sigligully, which his lordship reached secon after 
noon, and where he stopped for the night, “is a lit- 
tle town, or rather village, consisting of a number 
of straw-built huts, situated at the baxe of a high 
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rocky eminence, at the angle of the Ganges, and 
commanding a fine view of two ranges of hills, that 
which we had been approaching, and another which 
now opened upon us. The shore is rocky, and the 
country rises’ gradually, in a succession of hill and 
dale, to the mountains, distant about three or four 
miles, J saw some ruins on the top, and concluded 
a fort had been there; but found it to be the tomb 
of a Mussulman saint. I climbed up the hill, in 
hopes of getting a noble prospect, but the jungle was 
so thick that’l could only have, here and there, a view 
of the blue summits of the hills ; the tomb, however, 
well repaid me for my trouble. It stands on a plat- | 
form ath rock, surrounded by a battlemented wall, with 
a gate very prettily ornamented, and rock-benches 
a# round to sit or pray on, It ts a square chamber 
with a dome-roof, very neatly built, covered with, 
excellent chunam, (lime,) which, though three hun- 
dred years old, remains entire, having in it a carved 
stone mound, like the hillocks in an, English church- 
yard, where sleeps the scourge of the Mlolaters. I 
was told that it was the general opinion, both of the 
Hindoos and Mussulmans, that every Biursday night 
a tiger comes, couches close to the grave, and re- 
mains there till the morning, A picturesque legend 
indeed to invent, since it would be difficult to per- 
suade either Mussulman or Hindoo to watch all 
night, to verify the fact of such a visitant.”” 
Returning from this evening's walk, the bishop 
says, ‘* I rambled for some time on the hill at the 
back of the village, which is all uncultivated, except 
a few patches. It is woody, having many fine trées 
and a great many bushes, among which two jackals 
passed me, with as much fearless familiarity as dogs 
would have done. I am glad to find that 1 can 
scramble here as well, and I think with as little fa- 
tigue as I could in England, I had, however, this 
day one warning to walk more warily in this 
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country than in my own, which will not be thrown 
away upon me, Wishing ta get by a near way to 
the river, I passed down through the jungle by a nar- 
row gulley, which had, I apprehended, been a water- 
course. [had not, however, gone far, before a close 
and strangely noisome smell of confined air and de- 
cayed vegetables drove me up again, and almost 
made mesick: it did me no harm, but I shall keep 
away from all such’ dens in future... A number of 
aligators were swimming round my bout all this 
evening, lifting up, from time to time, their long 
black heads and black fore feet above the water, | 
could not but remark that the Ganges, at this season, 
is truly magnificent; and. being confined on one side 
by rocks, it seems to spread itself so much the moxe 
proudly on the low grounds on the north-east 

bank,’ a 
Unable to stem the rapids, which Jay in the 
direct line for the hills, the bishop’s party were 
compelled to take a smaller tiver, running in @ cir. 
cuitous direction, and leading them to the main 
stream at Peer Pointee, situated at the foot of a de- 
tached hill, so called from its containing the tomb of 
Peer Pointee, a Mussulman, who had been buried 
there. They brought up this night at an interesting 
place, where was a pagoda, writes the bishop, ‘ so 
like an English church, that I was tempted to believe 
it must have been taken from some model which the 
Christians had given them. Qn one side of this, 
and just in front of the vessel, as it lay, was a high 
‘woody promontory, jutting inlo the river, among 
the trees of which other buildings or ruins showed 
themselves, Beyond, and indeed in the bed of the 
river, rose some high, naked rocks, forming some 
rapids, which are dangerous to pass at this season.” 
Here his lordship visited a cavern, said by the natives 
to be immense, and almost interminable, so that its 
end had never been scen, though many had attempted 
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it; but which, though large, could not be any thing 
like what it was represented. ‘‘ Judging of the size 
of the hill which contains it,” says the bishop, “* Ihave 
no doubt that a single candle, well managed, would 
light any one to its end and back again.” Ata 
small distance weie two temples, to Siva and to 
Kali, kept by a Hindoo hermit, an old man with 
long white hair and beard, who, when the bishop 
first saw him, was sitting quite naked, with his 
hands joined and his eyes half shut, enjoying the 
breezes of the river; but who immediately hurried 
up, and began to mutter prayers, and pour water 
on the lingam.” ‘ A small gratuity, however,” says 
his loidship ‘* brought him back to the civilities of this 
world, and he showed me not only Siva’s symbol, but 
Kali, with her black face, skull-chaplet, and many 
hands, and several other images, cut on the face of 
the rock, but which had been broken by their Mus- 
sulman conquerors.” 

The bishop hoped to have reached Bogtipoor by 
Sunday, August 9, but this his lodship found impos- 
sible; and he was compelled, much to his regret, 
again to continue his journey during the sabbath. 
He stopped for the night a few miles below this 
town, which he reached by seven the next morning, 
not a little gratified to learn that archdeacon 
Corrie, with his family, had arrived there before 
him in safety, and were comfortably settled in a 
neat bungalow, kindly lent him by Mr. Chambers, 
the judge and magistrate of the place. After taking 
breakfast with the Corries, the bishop visited all 
those places in the town that were considered 
worthy of notice. Ina neat and large room, built 
for the purpose, he found a wumber of scholars, con- 
sisting of some adults, but principally of children, 
receiving lessons from an intelligent and interesting 
young native. The order maintained was highly 
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commendable; and considering the disadvantages 
under which they laboured, for want of suitable 
school-books, the improvement they had evidently 
made was mich beyond what could have been ex- 
pected ; proving, in fact, the representation given to 
the bishop of the natives to be true, that they me 
quick, intelligent, and fond of learning. 

One interesting trait in the character of the Pn- 
harrees, who inhabit this part of India, and who 
possess far more energy than the Ilindoos, with at 
least equal mental capacity, is, that they -have no 
prejudices hostile 10 Christianity, except those which 
men will always feel against it, as a system of'ereli- 
gion that requires more self-denial and purity of 
conduct than is pleasing to the corrupt bias of ow 
nature. Hence appears the importance of sending 
a missionary among them, which had not been done 
at the time of the bishop’s arrival, nor had any efforts 
been previously made to introduce the gospel into 
this district; which was the more to be regretted, Bog- 
lipoor being one of the most healthy stations in 
India: the climate is agreeably cool, and the air very 
refreshing, except during the rainy season, when the 
thick jungle makes the hills unwholesome to Eu~ 
ropeans, from the action of the sun on a vast mags 
of decayed vegetables, 

The moral condition of these tribes excited the 
liveliest sympathies of the bishop on their behalf; 
and he determined, with the least possible delay, to 
send them an active Christian missionary. Between 
their disposition and that of the Hindoos he saw 
there was an immense difference, and one that 
seemed to afford a far greater chance of successful 
missionary labour, They subsisted, it is true, often 
entirely by plunder, and were consequently in the 
constant commission of crime; yet they despised 
every species of deception, and were perhaps more 
averse to a lie than almost any people. They pos- 
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sessed, too, an openness of mind, and a readiness 
to listen to instruction, which the bishop thought 
would make the efforts of a Christian’ minister among 
el likely to be followed with the happiest re- 
sults, 

The Puharrees have less apparent devotion than 
either the Hindoos or Mussuimans, yet they are 
said to offer up many prayers to a Supreme 
Being, called in their language, Budo Gosaee, 
to whom they sometimes make propitiatory sacri- 
fices of buffaloes, goats, and fowls. Every village 
and every household, they imagine, have their tute- 
lary+ deity, the former named Malnad, the latter 
Dewannee; and another of their deities, Pow, is 
gacrificed to before they undertake a journey, 
Every thing, they say, was created by the great 
God, who sent‘sevén brothers to inhabit the earth, 
making themselves the descendants of the first, and 
Europeans, of the sixth, Every brother, in their view, 
was provided at first with a certain quantity of one 
sort of provision, such as would be suited to him 
and his posterity, but the first had a supply of every 
sort; justifying themselves thus ingeniously for ob- 
serving no restriction of meats, To the delusions 
of demonology and witchcraft they give implicit 
credence, ascribing to it, in some way or other, every 
ache or pain they experience; and with them hog’s- 
blood answers all the purposes for which holy-water 
is used by other nations. Polygamy, though not 
forbidden, is seldom practised among them; and 
their women are chaste and very industrious. 

In the course of a few weeks, the bishop appointed 
the Rev. Thomas Cliistian, a missionary sent from 
England to Bishop's College, by the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, to this very important sta- 
tion; and it is pleasing to learn, from a letter of his 
to the bishop, dated Boglipoor, in April of the follow- 
ing year, that his labours proved very successful: “ I 
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feel grateful,” writes he, “ at being chosen for this 
undertaking; which, I trust, under God, who re- 
gardeth all his creatures, will be attended with 
success. Of this, at present I can only speak in 
hope; time and perseverance may enable me to do 
so with certainty, I wish, if possible, to zo into the 
hills next December, and am anxious, if I can ac- 
complish it, to carry some portions of the Gospel 
with me, in their own language, written in the 
Nagree character. 1 have seen and conversed with 
some of the chiefs, and mentioned to them my in- 
tention of visiting their mountains, with which they 
seemed well satisfied, and promised me whatever 
assistance I might require from them. I have now 
been here three months, where I have received the 
kindest possible attention from every individual 
roi the station. At presentd am catechizing 
two Hindoo boys, whom I hope to baptize when 
they are a little better instructed.” 

This prudent and zealous missionary continued 
his exertions, with undiminished activity, and with 
increasing prospects of usefulness, till December, 
1827, when, on his usual annual visit to the hills, 
he was attacked with the fever that often prevails 
there, and is generally fatal to Europeans; and 
though he hastened with all speed to Boglipoor, to 
avail himself of medical assistance, it was impossible 
to arrest the progress of the disease, which carried 
him off on the 16th of December, and in less than a 
month proved fatal to his wife, who had accompa- 
nied him to the hills, and had caught the disorder, 
Never were individuals conveyed to the grave with 
deeper regret. Mr, Christian was respected and 
esteemed by all—was in the midst of his usefulness— 
was endowed, in a high degree, with that most valu- 
able talent in a Christian missionary, the art of con- 
ciliating the affections of the natives, particularly 
those among them wlio were the most influential— 
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was zealous without being indiscreet; and his loss 
to the district was very great. It is however hoped 
that the good seed he sowed, though it was stunted 
in its growth for a time, by his sudden removal, has 
not been entirely lost. Certain it is, that the work in 
which he was engaged will go on, and, in God’s good 
time, every neglected spot and moral wilderness shall 
become as the garden of the Loid. 

The bishop did not remain at Boglipoor longer 
than was wecessary to make such arrangements 
and enquiries as he thought indispensable. On the 
1 tth of August he again set off, accompanied by Mr, 
Corrie in his budgerow, Adverting to the breadth of 
the Ganges at this place, he remaiks: “ I find that 
ipgtead of exaggerating, as I feared to do, I have, 
in my previous descriptions, underrated the width of 
this noble river. Last year, at the height of the in- 
undation, a little below Boglipoor, it was nine 
measured miles across; and this year, though far 
less ground is covered, it is supposed to be full seven ; 
and here we are perhaps 600 miles, reckoning’ the 
windings of the river, from the sea.” 

His lordship mentions in his journal, an interest- 
ing incident which occurred just as Mr. Corrie had 
got on board his budgerow, to accompany him up the 
river. This was the receipt of a letter, in bad Eng- 
lish, addressed to the abbot, (as the writer termed 
Mr. Corrie,) from a person signing himself, Gopee 
Mohun Doss, a Brahmin, requesting an interview 
with him, and expressing great desire to receive in- 
struction in Christianity. ‘‘ Mr, Corrie,” sig the 
bishop, “ returned for answer, that he would see the 
writer with great pleasure, on his return down the 
river. He says, this is not the only instance he has 
met with, of persons in this neighbourhood, who 
seem not unwilling to enquire into religious sub- - 
jects. One of the hill-people at the school has 
declared, of his own accord, his intention of giving 
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up Sunday to the worship of God; and thee are 
several Hindoos and Mussulmans who make no ob- 
jection to eat victuals prepared by Christians, saying, 
that they think the Christians are as pure as them- 
selves, and they are sure they are wiser.” 

Availing themselves of a fine favourable breeze, 
the bishop’s party proceeded early the following 
morning, and reached Monghyr about noon, pass- 
ing in their way Janghera, where, rematks the 
bishop, are “ two pretty rocks, projeosing into the 
river, with a mosque on the one, and a pagoda 
on the other; while, in the distance, were the 
Carruckpoor hills, which, though not so tall and 
striking as the Rajmahél, are very refreshing to the 
eye, in these vast regions of level ground; and what 
adds greatly to the interest of the scene is, that 
the Ganges has here exactly thenppearance of an 
arm of the sea, and a very noble one too.” 

The approach to Monghyr was interesting to a 
degree that his lordship had not anticipated. ‘The 
Ghat, or landing-place,” says he, ‘ offered a scene 
of bustle which I by no means expected. There 
were so many budgerows* and pulwais| that we 
had considerable difficulty to find a mooring-place 
for our pinnace; and as we approached the shore, we 
were beset by a crowd of beggars and artisans, who 
brought for sale, guns, knives, and other hardware, 
as also many articles of upholstery and toys. There 
were also barbers, conspicuous by their red tur- 
bans, and a juggler with a large brown goat, nearly 
the height of a Welsh poney, on which were perched 
two small monkeys, In short it was the liveliest 
scene which I had encountered during the voyage.” 

The bishop spent the following day with Mr. 
Templer, the judge and magistrate of the place, 
whose representations of its spiritual wants, fanned 
his lordship to remain here till after the ensuing 
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Sunday, that he might baptize the children of such 
Europeans as were desirous of having the rite per- 
formed; and after preaching on Sunday evenmg, 
administer the sacrament to such as were inclined to 
receive it, Thére were at least fifty European residents 
in the place, nearly the whole of whom had been accus- 
tomed to the established form of worship, but who 
had no other means of attending divine service on 
the Sunday, except that afforded them by the mi- 
nistry of the kaptist missionary, Mr. Lesley; a truly 
excellent man, of an amiable and peaceful spirit, 
and not less zealous than his predecessor, who is 
said ta have been rather narrow-minded and illiberal, 
Mr. Lesley, on learning that the bishop intended to 
preach on the Sunday, with much kind and Chris- 
tian feeling, informed his people that there would 
be no service at kis own place; and accordingly he 
and all his flock attended in the hall of Dr. Tytler’s 
house, (the gauison surgeon,) which was fitted up 
for the occasion, where the bishop preached two use- 
ful sermons; and aduiinietared. the sacrament to 
about thirty communicants, at the close of the 
moming-service, 

“ Monghyr,” remarks his lordship, “ stands on a 
rocky promontory, with the broad river on both 
sides, forming two bays, beyond one of which the 
Rajmahal hills are visible, and the other is bounded 
by the nearer range of Curruckpoor: the view from 
these eminences is very fine. The town is larger 
than I expected, and in better condition than most 
native towns, The shops are very numerous, and I 
was surprised at the neatness of the kettles, tea-trays, 
guns, pistols, and other things of the sort which may 
he procured in this tiny Birmingham. Indeed, I 
found afterwards that this place had always been 
celebrated for its smiths, who are said to have de- 
rived their art from the Hindoo Vulcan, who had for- 
merly been solemnly worshipped, and was supposed 
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to have had a workshop here. The district is plea- 
sant and fertile, producing three crops in succession 
every year, on the same land; Indian corn, nice, and 
pulse. Most articles are cheap, and the pote are 
quiet and industrious; and the offences which come 
before the magistrates, both in number and character, 
far less, and less atrocious, than either in Bengal or 
further on in Hindoostan.” 

Among the English gentlemen whom the bishop 
mét with here, was Mr, James Lushiveton, son of 
the Right Hon. 8. R, Lushington. Ie was on his 
way to Nusseerabad, but had been detained some 
days, owing to the dandees belonging to his horse- 
boat running away, a practice not untrequent among 
this class, when they get their money in advange. 
The bishop, in a letter to Charles Lushington, Esq., 
this gentleman's uncle, who was then at Calcutta, 
remarks; ‘¢ I overtook your cousin at Monghyr, and 
hope, though he has made a longer stay at Banki- 
poor than I could spare time for, he will overtake 
me again at Ghazepoor, and that we may be able to 
arrange our movements so as to proceed together to 

‘awnpoor and Nussecrabad, He ds gentlemanly, 
modest, and studious; and of course a very agree- 
able fellow traveller; and if his health continues firm, 
(which, alas! is a proviso never to be omitted in an 
Indian prophecy,) J feel confident that he will not 
detract from the reputation of his family.” 

There being so little wind on Monday, Au- 
gust the 16th, the bishop's party did not leave 
Monghyr till near mid-day, when a light breeze 
sprung up, which ‘canied them some distance 
trom the town, and brought them to a chain of 
marshy islets that seemed to extend nemly over 
this immense stream, as if to afford facilities for 
crossing it with less difficulty ; a use to which they 
were then actually applied, as a large herd of cattle, 
with their keepers, were fording the river when the 
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bishop passed: “the latter,” as his’ lordship re- 
marks, who had probably been ferried over the 
main branch, were now wading and swimming alter- 
nately by the side of their charge, their long grey 
mantles wrapped round their heads, and with Joud 
clamour, joined to that of their boys and dogs, keep- 
ing the convoy in its proper course. The scene was 
interesting in the highest degree, and reminded me 
of Bruce’s accqunt of the passage of the Nile by the 
Abyssinian azmy,” 

They stopped for the night opposite a field of 
harley, growing on what appeared to have been a 
sand-bank, covered with large ant-hills that looked 
like hayeocks, During this day's passage, they 
sayy several alligators, “ Just before we brought 
up,” writes his lordship, “ a large one swam close to 
the boat, and shewed himself to the best advantage. 
Tustead of being like those we had seen before, of a 
black or dusky colour, he was all over stripes of 
yellow and brownish black, like the body of a wasp, 
with scales very visibly marked, and a row of small 
tubercles or prominences along the ridge of his back 
and tail. He must, I should think, have been about 
fifteen feet long, though under the circumstances 
in fie J saw him, it was by no means easy ta 
udge,” 
‘ 4 fine breeze, on the morning of the 17th, carried 
them over to the opposite bank, along which were 
rich meadows, filled with cattle, interspersed with 
fields of barley, wheat, and Indian-corn, haying here 
and there neat and populous villages, surrounded by 
noble and handsome trees;-the country here being 
extremely pretty and in ig, altogether unlike 
that which they entered in thé:afternoon, after they 
had rounded the point of the hills, which was a most 
dull and flat district, One thing that attracted 
the bishop’s notice, was the care which seemed 
every where to be taken to keep up the ‘stock of 
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trees, not only of the fruit-bearing, or fast-growing 
kinds, but of those too which were the longest in 
coming to maturity, ‘* Affording a proof,” says 
his lordship, “ that the peasants have more the 
assurance of their farms remaining in the occupation 
of themselves and their children, than of late years 
has been felt in England.” 

Adverting to the aquatic habits of the natives, his 
lordship writes : ‘ We passed this day another herd of 
cows, swimming across a river about a3 wide as the 
Dee, ten miles below Chester; the cow-man support- 
ing himself by the tail and hips ofthe strongest among: 
them, andwith a staff guiding her in a proper direction 
aoross the stream. We soon after poet a similar 
convoy, guided by alittle boy; who, however, didnot 
confine himself to one animal, but swam from one to 
another, turning them with his etaff and his voice 
as he saw proper; so nearly aquatic are the habits 
of these people, from the warmth of the climate, their 
simple food, their nakedness, and their ani habits 
of religious ablutions. During my stay at Monghyr 
T saw a smartly-dressed and rather pretty young 
countrywoman come dowa to the landing-place to 
wash. She went in with her mantle wrapped round 
her with much decency, and even modesty, till the 
river was breast-high, then ducked under water for 
so long a time that I began to despair of her reap- 
pearance. This was at five o’clock in the morning, 
and she returned again at twelve to undergo the 
same process; both times walking home in her wet 
clothes, without fear of catching cold.” 

The next day, August the.18th, having the wind in 
their favour, they had a delightful run slong the left- 
hand bank of the river, through a fertile and populous 
country, with a constant succession of villages ; where 
a lively scene presented itself, it being the Hindoo fes- 
tival ofJunma Osmee. The day proving beautifully 
‘fine, the inhabitants were everywhere to be seen wash~ 
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ing themselves, and putting on their best attire. The 
river was filled with boats, every one with hoisted 
colours, which, contrasted with the flags that were 
flying from every shop in the village, and a large 
banner, borne by a number of the natives, near a 
small pagoda, under some fine trees, groups of the 
natives heing seen in every direction around it, gave 
to the scene an air of sprightliness and contentment 
exceedingly gratifying. 

The breeze<continuing in their favour, they pro- 
ceeded early on the 19th; but suffered an hour's delay, 
Ms the grounding of the pinnace, in passing from one 
of the sullahs into the main river. They moored for 
the night opposite Futwa, a large and ancient town, 
celabrated for its long and handsome bridge, and its 
antique Mussulman college. By nine the next 
morning they reavhed the south-east extremity of 
Patna, which, on their approach to it, appeared a 
very striking city, laoatee on a high, rocky shore, 
with its old walls, bastions, and towers, projecting 
into the river, ‘* At the easterh extremity,” writes 
his lordship, “is a large wood of palms and fruit- 
trees, pointed out to me as the gardens belonging to 
a summer-palace, built and planted by the Naw&b 
Jaffier, Ali Khan, They are renowned for their 
beauty and extent, being two or three miles in cir- 
cuit. The continued mass of buildings forming this 
town, and abutting on the river, extends about four 
miles, when it changes into scattered cottages and 
bungalows, interspersed with trees, till same more 
large handsome buildings appear, about three miles 
further, which is Bonkipoor, where are the company’s 
opium-warehouses, courts offistice, and other offices, 
and where most of their @ifl servants live.” 

Sir Charles D’Oyleygéimmediately on hearing of 
‘the hishop’s arrival, GRY kindly sent his lordship a 
pressing invitation to e what use of his house he 
pleased, during his stay at Bankipoor; and as his . 
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house communicated with the river, the bishop 
landed literally at his gate, and slept there till he 
took his leave of the place. “J find,” says his 
lordship, “ that this immense river, which offers at 
this moment so noble a sheet of water at this garden- 
gate, is, during the dry season, nearly two miles 
off, and scarcely visible: there being only some 
small nullahs in the intervening space, which is then 
cultivated with rice and oats. On arriving at the gate, 
I met a Franciscan friar, a remarkably@iandsome and 
intelligent looking littke man, whom I immediately 
and rightly guessed to be the Italian Padre, ¢ Giulio 
Cesare,’ of whom so much mention is made in Mars 
tyn’s life. He speaks French, though not well, yet 
fluently. He is thoroughly a man of the warld, 
smooth, insinuating, addicted to paying compliments, 
He spoke with great affection of Martyn, who 
thought well of him, and almost hoped that he had 
converted him from popery. He was apparently 
pleased with the notice that I paid him, and I cer- 
tainly was much amused and interested with his con~ 
versation.”” 

Every possible attention was paid by Sir Charles 
and lady D’Oyley, to make the bishop’s visit in- 
teresting, and especially to promote the paiticular 
objects he had in view. Through their kind assis- 
tance his lordship was conveyed by land to Dina- 
pore, whither he ordered his pinnace to proceed 
to meet him. Mr. Corrie arrived at Bankipoor the 
day after the bishop ; and the following day, bein, 
Sunday, divine service was performed in a large an 
convenient room, there being no church erected in 
the place, My, Corrie yead prayers, and the bishop 
preached, and afterwa: ministered the sacrament 
to about thirty communiGants. We had a very 
pleasant, quiet evening,” saya the bishop, “ such as 

;@ Sunday evening ought td'Be, and concluded with 
Hfamily-prayets, On the whole I have been greatly 
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pleased and interested with this visit. A great de- 
sire was eapressed for a resident clergyman, which,” 
says the bishop, “ would be attended with but com- 
paratively little expense, if the chaplain at Dinapore 
were allowed a lodging and palanquin-hire, and were 
enjoined to visit Patna once a month. Some such 
measure, with regaid to this and many other stations 
similarly situated, I hope myself to suggest to go- 
vernment, as soon as I am better informed of the 
necessary details of the plans.” 

The bishop wished much, after preaching at Ban- 
kipoor on the Sunday morning, to have proceeded 
the same day to Dinapove, to preach there in the 
evening; but was dissuaded from attempting a 
journey in the middle of the day, when the heat was 
nearly overpowering, He did not, consequently, 
visit Dinapore tilksthe Tuesday, whither he was con- 
veyed in Sir Charles D’Oyley’s carriage till he was 
met by Mr. Northmore, the company’s chaplain, 
who had come in his carriage to take his lordship the 
remaining distance, On nearing the town, the bishop 
writes, “symptoms began to appear of a great 
English military station; and it was interesting to 
see, peeping out from beneath the palms and plan- 
tains, laige blue boards with gilt letters, ‘ Havell, 
Victualler, &c.’ ‘ Morris, Tailor,’ ‘Davis, Europe- 
‘Warehouse,’ &c. I soon found that every thing here 
was on a liberal scale, except what belongs to the 
church and the spiritual interests of the inhabitants, 
The chureh, or rather the place so called, was a 
small inconvenient room in the barracks, which 
seemed as if it had been designed for a hospital- 
ward; the reading-desk, surplice, books, &c. were 
all meaner and shabbier than are to bé seen in the 
poorest village-chapel in England or Wales: there 
‘were no wall-shades, or other means for lighting up 
the room, no glass in the windows, no font, ang 
till a paltry deal stand was brought for my use 
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out of an adjoining warehouse, no communion-table, 
Bishop Middleton onjertet to administer confirm- 
ation in any but churches built, furnished, and con- 
secrated. But though I do not think, in India, we 
need be so particular, I heartily wished, in the pre- 
sent case, to see things more as they should be. 
Nor, in more essential points, was there much to 
console me for this neglect of external decencies, 
The chaplain of the station, whom 1 found extremely 
desirous of contributing to the welfare’ gf the people, 
lamented, in a natural and unaffected manner, the 
gross neglect of Sunday, the extraordinary inatten- 
tion of the lower classes to all religious concerng, and 
the indifference shown by the company’s present 
military officers, to every thing like religious im- 

ovement. The school that had been establisfied 
faa fallen into decay, and the lending-library, that 
government had sent, six months’ ago, for the use of 
the European soldiers, to the care of the brigade- 
major, had never been even unpacked.” 

This lamentable state of thines occasioned Mr, 
Northmore great disquietude and much discourage- 
ment, and excited in him many apprehensions that 
it arose from some deficiency in himself; but the 
bishop would by no means admit this to he the case, 
remarking “that it might be accounted for, in a great 
degree, from the bad conduct of the late chaplain, 
which must have driven many from church, whom it 
would be very difficult for the most popular preacher 
to bring back again, from the want of a decent place 
in which to meet, it being very unlikely that any re- 
spectable families would attend, to be crowded up 
promiscuausly, in @ room not large enough to ac~ 
commodate helf the soldiers; and from the too pre~ 
valent practice of sending young officers to India, 
whose religious principles can be expected, at the 
least, only to be loose and unformed.” These pain- 
Fal,circumstances had a depressive influence on the 
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bishop’s spirits. ‘“ What I saw,” says his lordship, 
“both at and after church, made me low and sad, to 
which perhaps the oppressive heat of the day greatly 
contributed.” Before the bishop left this place he 
succeeded in re-establishing the school, and in ob- 
taining from the colonel and several ‘of the officers, 
a promise that they would give their patronage and 
support to Mr. Northmore, in his efforts to instruct 
the people, and would see that the lending-library 
should be regularly distributed, 

His lordship quitted Dinapore, August the 25th, 
under a salute of artillery, and passing a very bold 
and precipitous bank of red earth, overhung with 
trees and shrubs, on the bd hanes part of which 
appeared a handsome native house, he arrived, about: 
ndon, at Chuprah, the chief town of the district of 
Sarum, situatedyon an arm of the north bank of the 
river, and containing a number of large and handsome 
native houses; The bishop anchored here, to afford 
the Corries an opportunity to come up with him; 
* and on this spot,” writes his lordship, “we saw in 
a little open shed, a Hindoo ascetic, with his face 
besmeared move than usual, singing in a plaintive 
monotonous tone, to a knot of peasants, who re- 
garded him with great veneration." 

Getting again under weigh, they passed a floating 
shop, or large budgerow, laden, with different Euro- 
pean productions for sale, dt each side of which was 
a boaid, lettered, * Goads for sale on commission.” 
Shortly afterwatdgthey met an elegant pinnace, with 
an awning on the quarter-deck, under which sat a 
Jady and gentleman reading. This was another float- 
ing-shop, belonging to a wealthy individual,ayho every 
season, during the rains, went with his wife to the 
upper provinces, to make sales of' glass, cutlery, &c, 
* We passed this day,” says his lordship, ‘the mouths 
of no less than three great rivers, filing into the 
Ganges from different quarters: the Soane from the 
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south and the mountains of Gundwana, the Gun- 
duch from Nepaul, and the Dewah from, I believe, 
the neighbourhood of Almorah; each of the thee ts 
larger, and of longer course than the Thames or 
Severn, What an idea does this give us of thascale 
on which nature works in these countries {’” 

The breeze continung fresh, and in their fa- 
vour, they proceeded pleasantly, on the 26th, and 
reached Buxar in the evening, a large, fortified 
Mussulman town, in which were many handsome 
mosques and good-looking houses. ‘ J sent a let- 
ter,”-writes the bishop, “ immediately that we had 
brought up, to captain Field, the fort-adjutant, 
requesting him to make my arrival known to the 
Ewopeans in garrison, that if any clerical assistance 
was wanted they might call upon me in the fore 
noon of the next day. Iwas soonwisited by captain 
Field, ‘ho told me, to my surprise, that he had no 
fewer than one hundred and fifty Europeans in garri- 
son out of six hundied men. On hearing this I ex- 
hr YeGret that I could not stay oyer Sunday; 

ut on liis dssuring me, that if I would consent to 
give them a sermon on the following day, he was 
confident it would be very gratefully received, 1 
gladly consented; and, to my very-agreeable surprise, 
I found, the next morning, the principal room in the 
captain’s house fitted wp in the best mannei pos- 
sible; and this and retddioining verandah were filled, 
with soldiers, two little rooms on each side were filled 
witht natives, mostty females gpd children, while 
some officers and their wives were ranged round my 
desk, All were very attentive, and the old soldiers, 
most ofwhom had pererbines, joined in the re- 
sponses ‘with a regularity, an exactness, and a zeal 
which much affected me, and showed how much, in 
theivesitiiation, they felt the blessing of an opportu- 
nity of public worship, Some of thém, after church, 
éame to bég for Hindoostanee prayer-books and 
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Gospels, a few of which I was able to supply them 
with.” 

After preaching the bishop visited the schools, 
which had been established by Mr. Corrie on his 
previous visit. The schoolmaster was Curreem Mu- 
seeh, a Mussulman conyeit, who received a small 
salary for his exertions, from the Church Missionary 
Society, «‘ Adjoining his house, which is very 
small,” says his lordship, ‘was a little school-room, 
in which werg about thirty or thirty-five women and 
children seated on the ground, which was covered 
with mats, with their books in their laps. This 
served. as their church also, where they, and a few 
of their husbands, most of whom were European sol- 
diers, who understood Hindoostanee, met three times 
a Week, in the evening, for prayer. I regretted © 
greatly that I did not feel myself able to address 
them in their own language, so as to have made myself 
understood, I heard them read, however, and b 
choosing such chapters of the New Testament, as 
was best acquainted with, was able to follow them, 
They read extremely well, distinctly, slowly, and as 
if they understood what they read; they afterwards 
answered several of the questions in Watts's Cate- 
chism; ‘and repeated the creed, Lord’s prayer, and 
the ten commandments, giving a sort of exposition 
of each, They were of all ages, several boys 
and some girls, but the greater part women, The 
boys were dressed as usual; but the women and 
girls were very decently wrapped up in theirdlong 
shawls, and had no marks of caste in their foreheads. 
I was extremely pleased and surprised at all I -wit~ 
nessecl here; and heartily wished for sbitigs of the 
enemies of missions tb see, in this,small and de- 
tached instance, the good which, in a quiet and 
wnpretending way, is really doing amongythese poor: 
people. Curreem Museeh, (merey of ee ae 
catechist and master, is a very decent-looking side 
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dle-aged man ; his white ‘cotton clothes and turban 
extremely clean, and his colour not very much 
darker than the natives of the south of Europe.” 

His lordship, before he went to his pinnace, stopped, 
as as he says, “atthe door of a, very neat native cot- 
tage, surrounded by a garden of plantains and pota~ 
toes, with flowers trained round the gate, aud a high 
green hedge’ of the prickly-pear. Here lved Mrs, 
Simpson, a native of Agra, and one of Mr. Corric’s 
converts, now the widow of a sergeanty “who was in 
the company’s service, and getting her bread by 
teaching a few girls to read and work. ‘One of 
the English sergeants came with his native wife, who 
had been baptized before her marriage, and presented 
their son, a fine boy of four years old, for ba) tism 3 
and during the ceremony a number of native females 
and children remained im the garden and verandah, 
carefully kneeling when we kneeled, and eviucing a 
suitably reverent posture at every mention of the 
name of Jegus. ‘The scene was very interesting, and 
the beauty, of the back-ground, the frame of the pic- 
ture, and the costume of'the worshippers added greatly 
to its picturesque effect.” i 

A little after noon, August the 27th, the bishop 
left Buxar, and at a small distance passecl Clhowsar, 
a large native town, where were some neat mosques 
and the remains of a fort, Near to this he passed 
the mouth of the Caramnasa, which here forms the 
boundary between the two provinces of Bahar and 
Allahabad. ‘The name of this river,” says his 
lordship, ‘ means the destroyer of good works, from 
the circumstance, as it is said, of an ancient devotee, 
whose penances had exalted him to Indra’s heaven, 
having been. prepipinet headlong by Siva, till his 
sacrifices broke his fall half way, directly over this 
streari, where he is now said to hang in the air, with 
his -head ‘downwards, ‘his saliva dropping into the 
water; and polluting it in such a mannet, that any 

s°2 
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person who bathes in, or even touches it, loses the 
merit of all his antecedent penances, alms, or other 
acis of piety; retaining, however,- the full delin- 
quency of all his misdeeds. All Brahmins who 
are obliged to pass it, (and it lies in the way to some 
of the most illustrious places of pilgrimage,) are in the 
greatest terror. They ae sometimes carried on men’s 
shoulders, and sometimes ferried over; but in either 
case, if they are in the least wetted, or splashed, it 
amounts alfnost to a matter of damnation, without 
hope or chance of pardon.” 

After passing through several miles of the country, 
allina figh state of cultivation, the bishop brought 
up for the night near an immense field of alteinate 
rows of the common grass, and the tall and beautiful 
cotton-grass, which is cultivated for thatching, for 
ropes, and evensfor a coarse but strong kind of can- 
vass. The Ganges here was much contracted in its 
width, as indeed might reasonably be expected, 
after getting above the junction of so many great 
tributary streams, The country was less woody 
than Bengal; but there were still as many trees 
as aie to be seen in most parts of England. 

Early in the morning of the 28th they started for 
Ghazepoor, where they arrived in the evening, and 
where the bishop remained three days. Immediately 
the pinnace approached the shore, Mr, Melville kindly 
waited upon his lordship, to say that he was now 
on a visit at the house of Mr. C. Bayley, who 
would be most happy his lordship should join them, 
and make that his home till he quitted the place, 
This invitation the bishop gratefully accepted, and 
spent three days here very agreeably withthese in- 
telligent gentlemen, from whom he obtained much 
valuable information respecting the manners anc 
customs of the country. This town is large 
but contains few good buildings, Here, as else 
where in India, the traveller finds, on approachin} 
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them, that all those which appear the noblest and 
best buildings, turn out to be ruins. At the extre- 
mity of this town,' or city, was the round palace of 
the Nawib Ali Khan, the most airy and the best- 
contrived that lus lordship had seen: its verandahs 
appeared fo have been really magnificent ; but it was 
now in ruins, and the devastation had been too re~ 
cently committed to give it the interest it will pro~ 
bably excite, when it comes to have received the 
venerable stamp of antiquity. sy 

At the opposite side of the town stood the monu- 
ment of Lad Cornwallis, who died here on his wa 
up the country, ‘It has evidently,” remarks his 
lordship, ‘been a very costly building: its materials 
are excellent, being some of the finest freestone I 
ever saw; and it is an imitation of the celebfated 
Sybill's temple, of large proportiovs, solid masonry, 
and raised above the ground on a lofty and striking 
basement; but its pillars, instead of beautiful Co- 
rinthian, are of the meanest Doric, and much too 
small for the cornice that rests on them. Altogether 
the building is utterly unmeaning;; it is neither a tem~ 
ple nor a tomb ; nor has altar, statue, or inscription, 
In fact, it is a ‘folly;’and it is vexatious to think 
that a very handsome church might have been built, 
and a superb marble monument placed in its interior, 
for little more moriey than has been employed on a 
thing which, if any foreigner saw it, would afford sub~ 
ject for mockery to all who read his travels, at the ex- 
pense of Anglo-Indian architecture.” 
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CHAPTER XI. 


The Bishop preaches at Ghazepoor— Cultivation of roses 
~—~Remarks on suttees—Continues his gourney—In- 
diah method of' travelling by post—Arrival at Be. 
nares--Sermon there—Description of the place— 
State of the schools—Self-immolation, by means of 
drowning--Oppressive heat of tha atmosphere—The 
Bishop's indefatigable exertions—Dense population 
of India—Its visible improvement under the British 
gover nment—Anecdote ‘af 4 shake—Dialogue with a 
Brahmin—Ariival of the Bishop at Allahabad— 
Festival of Rama—Celebrated mosque—Lines on the 
Bishop's passing the place, 


Tuerx being no church at Ghazepoor, Mr. Corrie, 
who had atrived there on the Saturday evening, read 
prayers on the 29th of August, (in a long, commodi- 
ous room, kindly tent and fitted up for the purpose by 
Mr. Watson, a tradesman in the place,) and the 
bishop preached to a small, but respectable and very 
attentive congregation, administering the sacraé 
ment afterwards to a goodly number of devout com- 
municants. oe 
_ The sermon delivered by the Disligp on this oc- 
casion has been published, since-his lordship’s death, 
in the volume of his discourses preached in India, 
The subject was, ‘‘ The Pharisee and the Publican,¥ 
Luke xviii. 14. His lordship irresistibly proves that 
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no man can claim any thing of God on the ground of 
merit; forcibly remarking, that ‘‘ whoever prides him- 
self on his own good deeds, in the sight of God, must 
suppose one or both of two things—cither that those 
good deeds have of themselves some powei to gratify 
or benefit God, so as that the deity owes him heaven 
in repayment for the advantages he has received from 
him; or that those actions, for which he expects re- 
wards were, at least, in his own choice to perform 
or to neglect, and such as, if he had hgglected them, 
God could have had no reason foi punishing him. But 
how different from the truth are both these suppo- 
sitions ! In the first instance, so highly exalted, is God 
above all our actions and their consequences, that 
it is plain he needs none of our services; that the 
obedience of such worms as we are is as noffling 
in his sight, whom all the cherubyn and aetepii 
serve in their bright and burning stations, who hath 
measured. the water in the hollow of his hand, and 
whose call the lightnings obey. 

“Tt is only from his loveto us, foronr own sakes, and 
in’ order to our own happiness, that he has laid any 
commands upon us. He bids us love. each other, and 
do good to each other, because by this means we each 
of us shall make the other happy, or relieve each 
other’s distress, He bids us be sober, honest, chaste, 
industrious, because it is by an ehservance of these 
rules alone that we can keep ourselves in health, in 
cheerfulness, and in worldly prosperity, He hids 
us pray to him, and give him thanks, and serve him, 
because he thus opens to usa fresh souree of strength 
for the discharge of our duties; of hope and com- 
fort under ‘our necessary calamities ; of that spiritu- 
ality, of mind, and acquaintance with heavenly 
things which “is the purest pleasure a man can 
meet, with here, and the necessary introduction 
to still ptret and brighter happiness hereafter, - But 
in himself, Godsmedds cus. not] . Ilad we never 
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been born, our songs would never be missed in 
the full chorus of angels; and were we all now to 
perish, he could raise up, from the dust beneath our 
feet, a better and a worthier race of creatures than 
weare, Whothen are we, and what are our good 
deeds, that we should venture to praise them in his 
presence ? But further, all these things, in the per- 
formance of which we pride ounselves, are, after all, 
no more than our duty. We are commanded to 
do them—wg ‘are threatened most severely if we 
neglect them, All the good deeds, which we have 
done are therefore, in fact, nothing more than so 
many instances in which we have not done evil; and 
who shall say that our not deserving hell, supposing 
it to be true, would be, in itself, an equitable claim 
on Sieh a vast reward as heaven?” 

The place tha, had been used for a church was 
an old riding-school ; a large thatched building, like 
a barn, which was now in so ruinous a state as to be 
unsafe to meet in, the walls being much out of the 
peipendicular, and the whole being in a most dilapi- 
dated and decayed condition. Perceiving the great 
importance of a church in this station, the bishop 
went the next day with the quarter-master to select a 
spot, that iri case he could prevail upon the govern- 
ment to erect one, (which it was his design to at- 
tempt,) there might be no difficulty in this respect. 
His lordship found no place so proper as that where 
the monument to lord Cornwallis was erected; 
for,” says he, “ugly as is this monument, it-may 
yet be made a good use of, by making it serve the 
purpose of ® detached tower or steeple to the new 
church, thus saving the necessity of*wny other 
steeple, and thereby considerably legydning the ex- 

Ying 2? bad 
pense of the building, : 

The district of Ghazepoor is very fertile and 
populous. The town is said to he distinguished 
throughout India for the wholesomeness of its cli+ 
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mate, owing, probably, to its elevated situation, and 
to the dryness of its soil, which is such that the 
heaviest showers of rain disappear in a few hours. 
A very noble reach of the river, too, opens directly 
upon the town in the south-west direction, the 
“quarter whence the hot winds blow, and contributes 
greatly to render it a more cool and healthy spot 
than almost any other in India,” 

Inthe neighbourhood are the celebrated rose- 
fields, cultivated with the greatest cate, for the pur- 
pose of distillation, and for making attar. Hun- 
dreds of acres are planted with them, and have, in 
their season, a very beautiful appearance, and emit, 
for some distance araurid them, a most agreeable per- 
fume. ‘ Rose-water,” writes his lordship, “is both 
goad and cheap here; more than a quart of the*test 
can be procured for a shilling. Theettar is obtained 
after rose-water is made, by setting it out during 
the night, and till sun-rise in the morning, in large, 
open vessels exposed to the air, and then skimming 
off the essential oil which floats at the top. The 
roge-water thus skimmed is cheaper than that which 
retains it essential oil; but Mr, Bayley says, there is 
very little perceptible difference. To produce one 
rupee’s weight of attar, two hundred thousand well- 
grown roses are required, and this small quantity is 
sold on the spot, or at least, at the bazaar, for ten 
pounds,” 

The bishop learned, with deep regret, that suttees 
(chiefly confined to the lower orders) were even more 
prevalent here than at Calcutta; and that, owing to 
Some unacgountable neglect on the part of the police 
in this district, it was to be feared many most atro- 

cious murders ayere committed by the natives, under 
the disguise of suttees, “It seems unnecessary, 
here,” remarks his lordship, ‘for the widow who 
offers to burn, to bé burned actually with the dead 
body of her hushand: his garments, his slippers, his 
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walking-staff—any thing which has at any time been 
in his possession, will do as well. A different prac- 
tice prevailing in this place to that at Calcutta, 
where some pains me taken to identify the body, 
me where the widow must burn with it or not at 
all. 
* A labourer who had left his wife in a time of 
scarcity, to find employment, went to live at’ Moor- 
shedabad, whence he bad annually sent her some 
portion of his savings. Some years afterwards, 
his son, who was now grown up, returned from 
a fair, and told his mother that he had heard his 
father was dead, On this authority alone, without 
further enquiry, or taking any moré pains to have the 
decease authenticated, she determined to burn; and 
au old ‘garment which the decéased had been sup- 
posed to weargavas deemed sufficient, Now it is 
very plain how easily, if the son wanted to get-rid 
of his mother, he mgt have brought home such a 
story to induce her to burn; and it is also plain, that 
whether she was willing or no, he might carry her to 
the stake, and burn her under the pretence of a sut- 
tee, if the police took no cognizance of the matter. [t 
is not enough that government give orders respecting 
the publicity of these suttees : if they mean them to be 
obeyed, they must give their orders their proper effi- 
eacy, or they will have no effect. 

** How little the interference of natives, living in the 
same pes ena is to be apprehended in such 
cases, and how littlea female death is cared for, will 
appear from a circumstance which recently ocourred, 
a small distance from Ghazepoor. Angispnte had 
arisen between two freeholders, abouffsome land, 
when one of the contending parties, agioltl man, more 
than seventy, for the sole purpose of:being revenged 
on his antagonist, brought his wife, of the same age 
as himself, to the fisld in question, and with the as- 
sistance of his children and relatives, forced her into 
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a little straw hut they had built for the purpose, and 
burned her and the hut together, that her death, as 
he imagined, might bring a curse upon the soil, and 
her sphit haunt it after death, to prevent for eyer 
his antagonist deriving any advantage from it, The 
truth is, so very little value do these people sct on 
their own lives, that the deaths by suicide during the 
last year, in this neighbourhood, amounted to moie 
than forty men: and still more women throw 
themselves down wells, or drink poison, for the most: 
trivial causes, generally put of some quarrel, that 
their blood may lie at their enemy’s lor,” 

This awful condition of the natives, as may be 
supposed, made a deep impression on the bishop’s 
mind: “ IfIhve,” says he, ‘to return to Caleutta, 
it is possible, that by conversation with saci of 
my friends as have influence, andxby the help of 
what additional knowledge I shall acquire during 
this tour, I may obtain a remedy for some of these 
most distressing evils, And it is in order that the 
anxiety I now feel may not pass away, but that I 
may really do some little for the people among whom 
my lot ig thrown, that I have put down thus fully 
the facts that have come to my sroisday Whether 
it is attempted to put down thé, suttees by authority 
or not, it seems, at least, highly necessary that the 
regulations made by government respecting .them , 
should be enforced; and, that thosé instances which 
are really murder, in Hindoo as well as in Christian . 
principle, should not escape unpunished, OF the na- 
tural disposition of the natives I still see abundant rea- 
son to think highly ; and both Mr. Melville and Mr, 
Bayley, agréé with me, that they are constitutionally 
kind-hearted, industrious, sober, and peaceable, at 
thesgatne time that they show’ themselves, on proper 
oogasidns, a ‘manly and ‘eourageons people. All 
that i8-bad about them appears to arise either from’ 
the defective ‘motives which their religion supplies, 
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or the wicked actions which it records of their gods, 
Yet it is strange to see, that though this is pretty 
generally allowed, how slow men are to admit the 
advantage or necessity of propagating Christianity 
among them.” 

On the morning of the 31st of August, the bishop 
left Ghazepoor for Benares; but having a strong op- 
posing current to stem, with no aid from the wind, 
he made little progress. The next day, by the help 
of a light bseeze, they reached a dak, or post-sta- 
tion: hoth the stream and the wind, however, were 
against them on the 2nd of September, and it was 
with great difficulty they were dragged to the village 
of Chuckeepoor, The banks here were so high, steep, 
and_crumbling, and the river so dangerously rapid, 
that R-was impossible to proceed any further with- 
out additional*help, Perceiving this, his lordship 
immediately sent an order to the village for fifty 
men, to attend the next day, as he was determined, 
if possible, to arrive at Benares by Sundey moining, 

“ Forty-five men,” writes the hishop, “ at- 
tended, September 3, of whom some were divided 
among the other boats, but the pinnace had forty 
in addition to her ‘crew, at thé drag-line, or 
rather lines, for we had two, both new and strong, 
lest one should break; a necessary precaution, be- 
cause if the tow-line breaks where the stream runs 
x0 furiously, the boat is in danger of being upset anf 
lost. The country people said they had seen a budge- 
row literally dashed to pieces the year before, in 
the very place where we were lying, The people 
were ek with great difficulty, but every thing on 
board was lost, and hardly two planks’ of the boat 
held together, The stream is like that of a cataract, 
and the bank so high and crumbling, that the track~ 
ers work at a great disadvantage, as they do not 
come close to the edge, and have to wind their way 
through trees and brashwood, and among the pillars 
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of an old pagoda, At length, having occupied fom 
hours in advancing nine miles, the current becoming 
slacker, the boatmen said they could proceed without 
further help. I therefore dismissed my labourers, 
who were well satisfied with a present of four rupees 
to be divided among them.” 

Finding it would be impossible to reach Benares 
by water, early enough to take any of the services 
on the Suhday, the distance being now full twenty- 
four miles, and hoping he should be dhJe ta accom- 
plish it if he went across by land, his lordship resolved 
to make the attempt, He accordingly set out in a 
palenquin, having twelve bearers, a double nymber 
being required, lest he should not be able to proctire 
more on the road. ‘I had,” says the bishop, ‘my 
clothes aud writing-desk in two petanahs, (2 n0oft of 
wicker box,) which one man carried, shing on a 
bamboo across his shoulders; and besides light re- 
‘freshments, I was told to take my pistols. Such is 
the usual style in which d&k (post) journeys are made 
in India. And it may serve as an additional proof of 
the redundant population and cheapness of labour, 
that this number of men are obtained for’ such un- 
pleasant work, at about twelve shillings for the stage, 
varying from six to ten miles. The men set out at 
a goad round trot across the meadows; their progress, 
however, soon became less rapid, and we were three 
Hours in reaching Seidpoor, a distance of eight 
miles. The motion of this method of travelling is 
neither violent nor unpleasant. It is, however, in- 
cessant, and renders it impossible to diaw, and nat 
very convenient to read, except it he a latge print,” 

Seidpoor, the place where the bishop first rested 
is a gmall native town, about sixteen miles from 
Bentres. The streets are very narrow, with ranges 
of*vefandahed shops on both sides. The houses 
are built with clay, -¢overed with red tiles, have 
immense, projectibg ,eaves, and are-ganerally one 
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story above the ground. The dak or post-master, 
whom his lordship describes “as a good-looking 
young man, with pretty much the air of a smait 
young farmer, who had a commission in the volun- 
teer corps, dressed with the common shirt and eum- 
merbrund, but with a very neat turban, and with 
embigidered shaes, having his silver-hilted sword, 
with its red scabbard, the mark of his office, tied 
with a military belt round his waist, and his beard 
trimmed verysprucely,” accompanied with his eight 
hearers, and two flambeau or torch-carriers, came 
and offered his. services to convey the bishop on- 
wars; and though his assistance was respectfully 
declined, he voluntatily undertook to clear the way 
through the town, This the bishop found of consi- 
deré#sgervice, as he had to pass though a crowded 
‘market-place, «hich he would not have been dble 
to do, without much difficulty, had it not been for 
the post-master’s help, 

‘After proceeding about four miles, they came to 
the Goomfty, a river which at that season of the year 
always becomes considerable. Here a large ferry- 
boat, used in such cases, was in readiness, across 
which the palanquin was placed lengthways with 
the bishop upon it, and thus was the river speedily 
crossed. About three they arrived at a pleasant 
village, where was a good bazaar, and where his 
lordship resolved to wait for his baggage, which had 
now fallen behind, and for the safety of which he 
began to feel a little apprehensive; after, however, 
waiting some time, he learned. that it was on its way, 
and was secure. He accordingly proceeded and ar- 
rived at the dik, or post-house, about dusk, Here, 
through the kindness of Mr. Maclead, bebrer’s ,were 
in readiness to convey his lordship to the house of 
Mr, Brooke, who iad made provision’ for his recep- 
tion ; and it being now late in the evening, 9 number 
of massaulchies (torch-bearers) were sent to give 
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them light, and some burkandazes (policemen) to 
protect them from injury. ‘‘ My way now,” rer 
marks the bishop, ‘ lay through a wide avenue of 
tall trees, and was really very picturesque, from the 
various tints and groups seen by the light of the 
flambeaux, the sabres, the whiskers, turbans, and 
naked limbs of my bearers, guaids, and con- 
ductors.” 

The bishop soon reached Mr. Brooke's house, 
or rather the one that had been kindly lent him 
by Dr, Yeld, the surgeon of the station, for the oc- 
casion, situated at Secrole, considerably to the left 
of Benares. His lordship found here, besides his 
host, Mr, Brookes, (‘a fine healthy old man, singu- 
larly courteous and benevolent,”) Dr. Yeld, Mr. 
Maclead, and Mr, Frazer, the chaplam of th<~Sta~ 
tion, who all dined with-him on the <zcasion; and 
his lordship remarks, “ On the whole, this day has 

“ been a yery interesting oné, and the details of my 
litle journey, though unmarked by any important 
event, have introduced me to scenes and situations 
which were new to me, and which J have not been 
sorry to write down, while the effect of the first im- 
pression remains unpalled by repetition.” 

The next day, (Saturday, September the 4th,) Mr, 
Morris, the Church missionary for the station, was: 
introduced to the bishop, who, with Mr. Frazer, 
spent the greater part of it with his lordship, 
giving him information respecting the spiritual state 
of the district, and making: arrangements for the ser- 
vices of the ensuing day. It was the bishop’s wish 
to have confirmed the individuals who ha¢l- been 
in, waiting to receive that rite, on the Saturday 
evening, but this‘was reridered impracticable, as the 
Mahofiimedan fast of the Mohurran, was just ter- 
minatingy which always concludes with processions, 
firing of guys, beating drums, and: other music of dn 
equally olambrous deseription ; and as the principal 
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processions passed near the church, it would be use- 
less attempting to have any service, the noise 
on these occasions being so deafening that no one 
could hear a word. It was determined, therefore, 
as most suitable to the climate, to commence the 
confirmation-service, at the chapel and at the church, 
at seven in the morning, and the church consecra~ 
tion and communidn-service at the same hour in 
the evening. Accoidingly, at six the next mérning 
his lodship, attended the Hindoostance chapel, a 
small but neat building, where the candidates for con- 
firmation were assembled, consisting of about thity 
adults and fifteen children. My, Morris read the 
seivice in Hindoostanee, and the bishop gave, the 
benediction, for the fust time, in that language; 
aft@sehich his lordship immediately hastened to the 
chuich, a convenient, though not a large building, 
toconfim the candidates thee. The congregation 
m the evening filled the church to excess; great at- 
tention wagapaid, and about sixty communicants 
partook ofthe sacrament. 

So powerful was the impression which his lord- 
ship's sermon made upon the minds of all present, 
that an united and earnest request was sent him to 
publish it; and it was accordingly published at Cal- 
cutta, inscribed to the Buitish civil and military offi- 
cers of the city and district of Benares. The discourse 
was on the omnipresence of God, Genesis, xxviii, 
16,17. This awful subject the bishop treated with 
great ability, making it less his object to advance 
startling and uncommon statements, than to bring it 
to bear practically upon the obligations of his hearers, 
and especially on their duty to do all in their power 
to promote the knowledge of the Gospel. «‘* My 
brethren,” remarks his lordship, ‘‘ it, has pleased the 
Almighty to give that great; valiant, und understand- 
ing nation to which we ourselves belong, an empire in, 
which the sun never sets, a commerce by which the 
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remotest nations of the earth are become our allies, 
our tributaries, I had almost said our neighbonis ; 
and, by means (when regarded as human means, 
and distinct from his own mysterious providence) 
so inadequate, as to excite our alarm as well ag 
wonder, the sovereignty over these widé and popu- 
jous heathen lands, But is it for our sakes that he 
has given us these good gifts, ‘and wrought these 
reat marvels in our favour? Are we not rather set 
ip on high in the earth, that we may show forth 
the light by which we are guided, and be the ho- 
noured instruments of diffusing these blessings which 
we ourselves enjoy, throughout every land, and in 
every distant isle which our winged vessels visit? If 
we value, then, (as who does not value?) our re- 
nown among mankind; if we exult (as “fio can 
help exulting 2) in the privileges waich Providence 
has conferred on the British nation; if we are 
thankful (and’ God forbid that we should be other- - 
wise) for the means of usefulness in outypower ; and 
if we love (as who does not love?) ouiiifative land, 
ifs greatness and prosperity, let us see that we, each 
of us in our station, are promoting to the best of 
our power, by example, by exertion, by liberality, 
hy the practice of every Christian viitue, the exten- 
sion of God’s truth among men, and the honowr of 
that holy name whereby we aye called. There have 
been realms as famous as our own, and (in relation 
to the then extent and riches of the civilized world) 
as powerful and as wealthy, of which the traveller 
sees nothing now but ruins in the midst of, wilder. 
qiess, or where the mariner only finds a,yock for 
ishers to spread their nets upon. Nine¥éh once 
aeigned over the east, but where is Nineveh now? 
fyté had once the commerce of the world, but what’ 
is beddmg of Tyre? But if the repentance of Nine- 
velt liad heer -persevereéd in, her towns would have 
stood sto this diy. Had the daughter: of Tyro 
’ x oy 
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brought her gifts to the temple of God, she would 
have continued a queen fog ever.” 

Eaily on Monday morning, the bishop accompa- 
nied Mr. Frazer to the mission-school m the .city, 
held in a large commodious house, perfectly suited 
to the purpose, and conveyed to the Church Mis- 
sionary Society, with other adjoining tenements, by a 
rich, Bengalee Baboo, then recently deceased; who, 
like king Agrippa, had been almost persuaded to be- 
come a Chistian, but who, it was to be feared, had 
died without Jeeling any other interest in the Gospel 
than a general admiration of its beauty, and a wish to 
improve the mental capacities of his countrymen, 

The‘ number of boys educated in this school, is 
about a hundred and forty; they are divided into dif- 
fereif@algsses; each class has a separate apartment; 
and in 2 small seom adjoining, a library Is kept for 
their use, They were under the care of an English 
schoolmaster, a Peisian moonshee, and two Hin- 
doostanee wyiting-masters; Mr. Adlington, an_ex- 
cellent andi¥ery intelligent candidate for orders, 
being appointed”to inspect the whole. “ I asked 
the catechist,” says his lordship, ‘‘ whether any 
of the boys’ parents objected to their reading the 
New Testament? He replied, that he had never 
heard any objection made, nor had he the least 
reason to believe that any was felt. The boys, he 
said, were very fond of the New Testament, and he 
was certain they understood it ag well, if not better, 
than the majority of English scholars of the same 
age.” | i 

“Tt gladdened the bishop’s heart not a little to 
find thiggpleasing proof, notwithstanding the manyy 
discouraging prospects around. him, that the work 
he was so anxious to promote, and for which he had 
already endured so many hardships, ,was thus si- 
lently, though slowly, making its way; and that the 
foundation was-laid, by meang of these schools, fox 
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disseminating the principles of that holy religion, 
which must ultithately effect the entire demolition’of 
superstition and idolatry. ; 

While examining this school, cheered with the 
pertinent and very intelligent replies which most 
of the pupils gave to his lordship's enquiries, he 
writes: * The scene was, indeed, a very interesting 
one, There were present the patron of the school, 
Calisunker Gossant, (son of the Baboo who had 
given the school-house to the missiog,) o shrewd, 
ostentatious, but well-mannered Baboo,—his se- 
cond son, a fine and well-educated young man,— 
Mr. Macleod and Mr, Princep, the magistrates 
of the place, both very acute critics in the Hin- 
doostanee and the Persian,—some ladies, and a 
crowd of swords, spears, and silver sticks.” One, 
however, of the most pleasing sjghts of all to 
me, was the calm and intense pleasure visible on 
archdeacon Conrie’s face, whose efforts and influence 
had first brought this establishment ingéigotivity, and 
who now, after an interval of several ¥dtits; -was'wit- 
nessing, with mingled emotions of joy and gratitude, 
its usefulness afd prosperity,”” 

The bishop’s gratification on this occasion was, 
however, far from being unmixed. He had many 
times remarked with pain, the very little no- 
tice (notwithstanding the readiness with which the 
natives embraced opportunities of sending their 
children to the schools, and the apparent indiffer 
ence they evinced to the books they were instructed! 
to read) which they seemed to take of missionary 
exertions, And though it did not appear to Jus 
dordship that a better method could be detisad than 
the one which had been pursued, for making the 
natives acquainted with the Gospel, yet he had 
seen many things to excite in him serious appré- 
hensions‘ that many of the boys, educated in the 
migsion-schools,‘might grow up aecomplished hy~ 
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pocrites, playing the part of Clnistians with their 
tutors, and with their own kindred,’ of zealous fol- 
lowers of Brahma; or if this were not the case, 
that they would settle down into a sort of com- 
piomise between the two creeds, allowing that 
Chnistianity was the best for the English, but Hin- 
dovism for them. 

* On mentioning these apprehensions,” says his 
lodship, ‘to Mr, Moris and Mr. Frazer, they 
observed, that the same danger had been foreseen by 
Mr. Macleod; and that, in consequence of his 
1epresentations, they had left off teaching the boys 
the creed and the ten commandments, not wishing 
tgo early to expose them to a conflict with them- 
selves, but choosing rather that the light should 
breaks,upon them by degrees, when they were 
better able to bear it, They said, however, that they 
had every reason to believe that all the older, and 
many of the younger boys, began already to despise 
idolatry; which they attiibuted, partly to the com- 
parison whichrthe boys learn to make between their 
system of worship and ours, and pry to the ens, 
Jargement of mind which general knowledge and 
the pure morality of the Gospel have a tendenoy 
to produce,” 

That there was occasion for the bishop’s apprehen- 
sions, and that they appeared very likely to prove 
correct, at least. in gome instaiices, cannot be doubted, 
In sending the.Gospel, however, to the heathen, our 
ditty seems to be clear; to impart to them, in the 
bést, way we can, a knowledge of its great truths, 
leaving the result with Him who gave us the com- 
mand sogto do, and who has said, “ My word shall» 
nat leturn unto me yoid, -but shall accomplish the 
purpose whereunto I sent it.” i 

The population of this large and crowded city 
amounted, in 1803, to above 580,000. It stands 
on the rocky sloping bank of the river; and though 
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its streets are so narrow as not to admit of a car- 
riage to pass in scarcely’ any of them, and some 
of its alleys will not even admit a tonjon, (a 
sort of hooded chair,) yet, partly on account of 
the temperance of its inhabitants, and partly on 
account of their frequent ablutions, it is, on the 
whole, 0 healthy city. Every thing about it is cha- 
racteristically Indian. The houses are lofty, em- 
bellished with verandahs, galleries, and very broad 
overhanging eaves, supported with carved brackets. 
Its temples are numerous, but not large; most of 
them, however, are very richly ornamented. 

«The Hindoos,” remarks his lordship, “seem. fond 
of painting their housgs of a deep red colour, and of 
covering the more conspicuous parts of them, with 
paintings in gaudy colours, of flower-povs;” men, 
women, bulls, elephants, gods and” goddesses, in 
all their many-formed, many-headed, many-handed, 
and many-weaponed varieties, The sacred bulls 
devoted to Siva, tame and familiar as“thastiffs, walk 
lazily up and down the nanow streets and alleys, 
OY are seen Vin across them; and woe be to the 
profane wrete! who dares the prejudices of this fa- 
natic population, by inflicting upon them any severe 
blows. Monkeys, sacred to Hunimaun, are equally 
nhumérous in some parts of the town, and are to 
be seen clinging’ to the roofs of the temples, put- 
ting their hands into every fruiterers’ shop, and 
sometimes snatching the food from their children 
at their meals, The nombér ‘of blind persons 3 
very great; and here I saw repeated instances of 
the horrible effects of that penance of which I had 
Sheard much before; of men with their leg$ or arms 
voluntarily distorted, by their keeping thern so long 
in che position, and their hands clenched till their 
nails gtew out of their backs, Their pitiful excla- 
mations, * Popee Sahib, knana he waste kooch 
cheez do Give me something to eat, my lord,’ soon 
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drew fram me what few pice I had; but it was as 
a drop in the ocean. 

The further 1 penetrated into this city, the more was 
I surprised at the number of large, lofty; and hand- 
some dwelling-houses it contains; with the beauty and 
apparent richness of the goods exposed in the ba- 
zaars, and the evident hum of business that was 
going on amidst all this wretchedness and fanaticism. 
Benares is, in-fact, a very industrious and wealthy 
city. It is the great mart where the shawls of the 
north, the diamonds of the south, and the muslins of 
Dacca and the eastern provinces centre; and it has 
very considerable silk, cotton; and fine woollen ma- 
nufactories of its own. It is the richest, probly 
the mage populous, and the best governed, in re« 
spect to’ its police, in India, The police-force 
amount to about five hundred; they are a sort of 
national guard, are divided into sixty waids with a 
gate each, which is shut at night.” 

Suttees are much less frequent here than in other 
parts of India, occasioned, it is supposed, in & great 
degree, by the dearness of fuel; but self-immo. 
lation, by means of drowning, prevails to a very 
great extent. Many scores of pilgrims,” says 
his lordship, ‘* come hither every year, expressly to 
end their days, under the awful delusion of ex- 
pecting thereby to secure their salvation ; this being 
considered as ‘ the most holy city’ of Hindoostan, 
‘the lotus of the world, not founded on common 
earth, but on the point of Siva’s trident; a place 
so blessed that whosoever dies here, of what- 
ever sect, is suite of salvation.’ ‘To effect their 
eins of self-desttuction, they purchase too large 

edgeree-pots,* between which they fasten them- 
selves, ‘and then paddle into the stream; the pote 
while‘dmpty keep’ them floating; but they imme- 
diately “begin to fill them with the surrounding water, 


? * Commonly’ ‘used as floats for nets. 
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and thus in a short time sink into eternity, under 
the délusive hope inspired by their horrible supetsti- 
tion. Government haye attempted to prevent this 

ractica, but with no other effect than that of driv- 
ing the voluntary victims a little further down the 
river: nor indeed, when a man has come several 
hundred miles to die, is it likely that a police- 
officer can prevent, him. Instruction, followed 
by the divine blessing, seems the only way by 
which these poor deluded people scan be im- 
proved; and that I trust they will, by degrees, ob- 
tain from us.” : 

The prevalent opinion, that all who die dn this 
city, will assuredly obtain salvation, makes, it the 
resort of pilgrims from. all parts of India, (who 
flock here in crowds, there being never #¢" than 
20,000 present,) and induces many #f¢h natives here 
to end their days; and as charity, or alms-giving, 
is considered a virtue of the gieatest importance, 
some of them distribute in this way immehge sums. 
It will appear, however, from the following inci- 
dent mentioned in the bishop’s journal, that the 
more intelligent among them feel, when they come 
to the closing scene, the awful insecurity of the 
ground on which they have rested. ‘* Amrut Row, 
a wealthy Baboo, who annually distributed alms to 
‘the amount of more than 100,000 rupees, sent for 
Mr, Morris, the missionary, desiring him to call on « 
him during the following week, as he was anxious 
to obtain a further knowledge of Christianity. It 
is distressing to think, that short as was the interval 
which this dying man had calculated upon, his 
own time was shorter still, as he died before the 
appointed day arrived. Yet surely,” adds his 
lordship, “ one may hope, for such a man, that his 
knowledge and faith may have been greater than 
tha world supposed; and that, at all events, the 
feelings which made him thus late in life desirous to 
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hear the truth, would not be lost on Him whose 
grace must he supposed to have first prompted it,” 

Among the public institutions visited by his 
loidship mm this city, he mentions the Vidalaya, or 
IIindoo Gollege, which he describes as a large 
building, divided into two courts, galleried above 
and below, full of teachers, and having not less than 
two hundied scholars, fomed into a number of classes; 
who learn reading, writing’, arithmetic, Peisian, and 
Sanserit, Hindoo law, and sacred literatme, in the 
Hindoo manner. 

His ladship gives the foljowing amusing ac- 
count of the state of astronomical science in this 
College. ‘* The astionomical lecturer produced a 
terrestrial globe, divided according to thelr system, 
and élrated to the meridian of Benares, Mount 
Meru he :dentfftd with the noith pole, and under the 
southern pole, he supposed the tortoise, ‘ Chukwa,’ to 
stand, on which the easth 1ests, The southern hemi- 
spheie he imagines to be uninhabitable; but on its 
concave surface, in the interior of the globe, he placed 
Padalon, He then showed me how the sun went round 
the earth once every day, and how, by a different, 
hut equally continuous motion, he also visited the 
signs of the zodiac, The whole system is precisely 
that of Ptolemy; and the contrast was very striking 
between the rubbish which these young men were 
learning in 9 government establishment, and the 
iudiments of real knowledge, which those whom I 
had previously visited, in another school in the very 
same city, had acquired, under circumstances far less 
favourable.” : 

The bishop’s friends urgently pressed him to pro-~ 
long his stay at this celebrated city, of which, at 
present, he had only seen a small part, and which 
was in} soma reapects the commercial, and in all the 
e0g espe metropolis of India, To have complied 
with thei’ kind invitation would have afforded hia 
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lordship much gratification ; he was however awaie 
that the higher objects which claimed his attention 
left him little leisure for pursuits unconnected with its 
advancement. He accordingly made arrangements, 
on the 9th of September, donpmnesting onus jouney, 
remarking, “I was, thongh’kindly treated, and much 
urged to stop longer, thoroughly tired with the day’s 
bustle I had already gone through, On Sunday I had 
three services, on Monday one, (theconseciation of the 
burial-ground,) besides the examination Of the schaol, 
On Tuesday I had been sight-seeking from five till 
nearly ten o’clock ; to-day I was out almost an equal 
time, similarly employed, besides a regular eyemng- 
drive, and receiving and paying visits; while all the 
intervals between these engagements were oceypied 
with reading and answering a large ase of papers 
from Bishop’s College, Macias, and Calcutta. I 
determined, therefore, to postpone any further re- 
searches into this city til ny next visit, To see 
Benares as it deserves, would require at least a 
fortnight,” 

The’ amiable manners of the bishop, and the 
Chnistian spirit he evinced in every part of his con- 
duct, endeared him to all the jntelligent and re~ 
spectable individuals in the towns and stations where 
he stopped; and almost invariably made his depar- 
ture a source of much regiet to those who had been 
favoured with his company, But although no one 
was ever more formed for friendship than his lo.dship, 
or more ready-duly to appreciate the kind attention 
paid to him ty different individuals; yet such was 
the zeal he displayed in the great work in which he 
was engaged, and so anxious was he to avoid every 
thing that might divert his attention from it, that 
we. find him, on one occasion about this time, on 
returning to-his boat, writing : * Much ag T like the 
company I have left, T confess it gives me pleagura 
onee more to find myself upon”the waters, For 
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some days past I have been in a constant hurry of 
occupation, visitation, information, salutation, and 
obligation ; and great as have been the kindness 
and civility shown me, and numerous as have been 
the objects of curiosity and interest by which I have 
been surrounded, more than once have I been tempted 
to look back on the days I have passed in quiet 
contemplation, and the evenings I have rambled 
alone by the jungle-side.” : 

Among the Europeans at Benares, none took a 
more lively interest in the bishop’s visit to that city, 
or felt more anxious to promote the object which his 
lordsltip had chiefly in view, than Norman Macleod, 
esq. ‘This gentleman voluntarily promised to drive 
his loydship half way to Sultanpoor, early on the 
aosie of September the 10th: he accordingly 
took him seven miles on the road, which termi- 
nated here in a small ‘river, The bishop’s pa- 
Janquin was in readiness to convey him hence to 
Sultanpoor; where a boat was provided to take his 
lordship to Chunar, at which place he arrived by 
ten o'clock, 

“The view of Chunar from the river,” writes 
his lordship, “ with its extensive fortress, and 
successive inclosures of walls and towers, is very 
striking. On the nght, as we approached it, 
is seen a range of 1ocky and uneven hills. On 
the left, a large Indian town, intermingled with 
fine round-headed trees, with some very good 
Européan habitations, and a tall Gothic tower, like 
that of a parish-church in England, which belongs 
in fact to the mission-church, and is an imitation 
of that in Mr. Corrie’s native village. The whale 
scene is entirely English, none of thé mdsques be- 
ing visible ia this quarter, But such a.sun, thank 
heaven | never gixréd on England as this day shot 
its burning rays on Chunar. I thought myself for- 
tunate in getting housed by ten o'clock, before the 
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worst came on; but it was still enough to sicken 
one, The little wind there was was hot; and the 
reflexion and glare of the light grey castle, the light 
grey sand, the white houses, and the hot bright 
river, were about as much asI could endure. Yet 
I trust it ig not a little that overpowers me. Break- 
fast, however, at colonel Alexander’s, who kindly 
requested me to become his guest, and a good 
draught of cold water, set rhe quite up again; and I 
was occupied the rest of the morning “in obtaining 
details of the school and mission from My. Green- 
wood and Mr. Bowley,” 

In the evening colonel Alexantler took the 
bishop for a ride, a httle way into the suwround~ 
ing country, and through some of the principal 
streets of the town, The native houses were mastl 
of stone, geneially with verandahs in front, which 
are let out into shops; and the whole, as his lordship 
remarked, * looked not unlike a Welsh market. 
town, though it was much larger, containing pro- 
bably not less than fifteen thousand inhabitants,” 

The next morning colonel Robertson, the comman- 
dant of the garrison, accompanied the bishop to the 
fort; and after showing him all that was deserving 
notice there, “the colonel,” says his lordship, “intro« 
duced me, to the greatest curiosity of all, Calling 
for a key, and unlocking a rusty iron door, in a very 
rugged and ancient wall, he said he would show me 
the most holy place in all India. Taking offhis hat, he 
led the way into a small square court, overshadowed 
by a very old peepul-tree, which grew from the rock 
on one side, and from one of the branches of which 
hung a small silver bell, Under it was a large slab 
of black marble, and opposite, on the walls, a rudely- 
carved rose, inclosed in a triangle. No image was 
visible; buf some sepoys/who followed usin, fell on 
their knees, kissed the dust, in the neighbourhood of 
the stone, and fuibbed their foreheads with it. On 
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this stone, the colonel said, all the Hindoos believe 
that the Almighty is seated, personally, though in- 
visibly, for nine hours every day; removing, during 
the other three hows, to Benares. I own I felt 
some ‘little emotion, in standing on this mimic 
‘mount Calasay.’ I was struck with the absence 
of idols, and with the feeling of propriety which 
made even Hindoos reject external symbols in the 
supposed actual presence of the Deity; and I prayed 
silently thatsGod would always preserve in my mind 
a lively remembrance, how truly he is indeed present 
here and everywhere ; and that he would, in his own 
good time, lead these poor deluded people to a dis- 
ons of the same awful and almost overpowering 
fact,” 

In the evening the bishop confirmed a hun- 
dred individiiis at-the church, a large ahd respect- 
able building. Of the candidates for confirmation 
fifty-seven were the children of European sol- 
diets, who had, married native women, all of whom 
were entirely unacquainted with the English lan- 
guage, and perfectly oriental in their dress and 
habits; the remaining forty-three were Europeans. 
“ They were all,” says his lordship, “deeply im- 
pressed with the ceremony, and made the re- 
sponses in a solemn tone of emotion, which was ex- 
tremely touching. The elder women, and all the 
men who offered themselves, had been Mr, Corrie’s 
converts during his residence here: the younger 
females had been added to the church by Mr. Bow- 
Jey, and were converts from Hindooism, or Mahom- 
medanism, or Popery, Of the last there were very 
few; and these, strange as it may appear, were as ig- 
norant, in the first instance, of the truth of Chris- 
tignity as the Hindoos,” ; 

The bishop was much pleased the next morning, 
Sunday, the 19th, to find that Messrs. Macleod, 
Frazer, and Morris, had come over from Benares. 
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His lordship preached in the morning on the 
“ good Samaritan,” to a congregation of more than 
three hundred, administering the sacrament after- 
wards, in English, to about sixty communicants, 
and in Hindoostanee to about seventy. ‘The ser- 
vice,” says Mr. Bowley, one of the missionaries, in a 
letter to a friend, “‘ was nearly four hours long ; and 
from the active part which his lordship took in it, it 
seemed as if he would never be tired while thus en- 
gaged.” “ All the communicants,” femarks the 
bishop, ‘¢ were very devout and attentive; some 
shed tears, and the manner in which they all pro- 
nounced ‘ Amen,’ was really solemn and toucleing..” 
At five o’clock in the evening public worship again 
commenced, fist in Hindoostanve and then in Eng~ 
lish; and the church was crowded to,gxces% The 
sermon in English was preached by the bishop, and 
that in Hindoostanee, by Mr. Bowley. Thus was 
his lordship seven hours engaged in public worship 
this day, im a élimate where the heat was almost 
suffocating. How noble an example of zeal for the 
extention of Christ’s kingdom, did he thus set to all 
that were around him | 

During his lordship’s stay at Chunar, the commit- 
tee for the church and the mission estate, held in 
that place, sent him a memorial, soliciting him to 
obtain for them, if possible, an allowance from go- 
vernment of a small monthly sum, to aid them in 
keeping the whole estate in proper repair; stating, 
that it had been erected and hitherto maintained 
without any help from that quarter, In his loxd- 
ship's reply, he remarks: ‘I have to acknowledgé the 
receipt of your obliging letter, as well as the very 
interesting’and important memorial contained in it. 
Iu answer to both, I beg leave to sty, that among the 
many diroumstances which have rendered*my visit 
to Chutlar agreeable, the principal one has been 
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the pleasure which I have derived from witnessing 
tlie dimensions, the solidity, and the good taste 
of the church, as well as the highly creditable 
manner in which divine service is performed, and 
the numerous, orderly, and devout attendance of 
the Europeans, as well as the natives, I feel there- 
fore, no less forcibly than yourselves, an anxiety 
that so striking a proof of the piety and liberality of 
individuals in,the station, should not be suffered to 
fall to decay for want of the fostering hand of go- 
vernment, I beg you therefore to believe, that the 
objects of your application, so far as I apprehend 
themto be compatible with some general measures 
to the same good end, which I have reason to anti- 
cipate from the care of government, shall uot want 
my bes recommendation, or my earnest wishes for 
their success, with individuals whom I. willingly 
bear them witness, have always shown themselves 
anxious for the encouragement and support of such 
conduct as I have witnessed at Chunar.” 

His lordship quitted Chunar on the 13th of Sep- 
tember, and pursued his journey up the river, making 
however but slow progress, being only able to pro- 
ceed as he was dragged along by the tow-line, They 
passed Mirzapoor on the 15th, which was formerly 
a sinall town of scarcely any importance; but which, 
since it has been under the English government, has 
grown up into opulence and wealth, and was, at that 
time, a densely populated city, Some conception 
may be formed of the richness and extent of the 
country through which they were now travelling, 
from the following statement.made by his lordship, 
‘« Here, in the space of little more than two hundred 
miles, along the same river, I havo passed six towns, 
none of them less populous than Chester} two, 
Patna and Mirzapoor, more so than Birmingham ; 
and one, Bengras, more peopled than any city in 
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Europe, London and Paris excepted; and this he- 
sides, villages almost innumerable, and many large 
market-towns,”” 

Contrary to the bishop’s expectations, who sup- 
posed that’ most of the large towns were in ruins, 
or at least in a rapid state of decay, he found 
them, in almost every instance, evidently improy- 
ing, On remarking this to Mr. Corrie, who had 
heen the same track seven years before, that gen-~ 
tleman replied, that ‘‘ certainly very many m- 
cient families had been rumed, but he did not think 
their loss had been perceptible in his time, as it 
had been more than filled up by a new order, 
rising from the middling classes, whose wealth was 
greatly increased. Nothing, he said, was plainer to 
him, from the multitude of improvements which he saw 
had been made since he was last ther’in the num- 
ber and neatness of their temples and bungalows, 
than that this class was becoming more abundant, 
more wealthy, and less afraid of appearing so; and 
he apprehended that all India had gained much 
under British rule, except, perhaps, Dacca and its 
neighbourhood.” 

On the evening of the 15th they brought the pin- 
nace up for the night at Janghuirabad, a village 
delighttully situated : and here his lordship gratefully 
remarked, in his journal, I have great reason to be 
thankful, that under this tremendous sun my spirits ° 
and appetite remain as usual.” The next day they 
metwith an old gossain, (Hindoo hermit,) who said his 
age was one hundred and four, and that he had no: 
complaint, except dimness of sight, “ He told me,” 
says his lordship, ‘‘ that the last ten years had been 
remarkable for an iterruption, and frequently an 
entire cessation of the rains in September, which he 
had. never remembered before. He thought it would 
continue two years longer; ‘ for,’ say$ he, ‘ evary 
thing changes once in twelve years, for good or bad; 
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the bad is nearly gone now, the good will come— 
only be patient,” 

Under the following day’s date, September 17, 
writes the bishop, ‘* After another day’s sailing 
we moored under a high, precipitous bank, which, 
like all those we now see, was worn into a re- 
gular succession of steps, following all the wav: 
lines of its face, marking the gradual, though, in this 
year, most rapid subsiding of the water. The up- 
permost of tiese was at least thirty feet above the 
present level of the riyer; and higher still, the usual 
bank, or sond-hill, rose about twenty feet more. I 
climbed, with some trouble, to the top of this, for- 
my twilight walk, taking Abdallah with me; and 
after passing the usual margin of jungle-grass, with 
its beastiful_silky tufts hanging oyer our heads, 
we entered &Weld of Indian corn, with a pretty good 
path ; but we could see no appearance of any village. 
A brilliant light, however, beamed among the trees 
at some distance, towards which we made our way; 
but when we got within a hundred yards of it, it sud- 
denly pag toler pate On arriving at the spot a man 
thrust his -head out of a little straw shed, and in reply 
to my question, ‘ Who’s there? answered, ‘ A 
watch.’ ‘ Why did you put out yourlight?’ said Ab- 
dallah. ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘Twas only watching my 
cucumbers, and had lighted a fire to preserve them 
from the wolves and wild hogs; but on hearing 
your voices I covered it up, lest it should attract 
more visitors than I desired.” . 

A little after they had started, on the morning of 
the 18th, Abdallah, his lordship's servant, on en- 
tering the cabin, instantly cried out, mugh ter- 
rifled, that a large snake -had found its way 
there, and was coiled up in a basket, in which were 
placed two caps# Which the bishop had received 
‘fromMeer Ushinff Ali, of Dacca, as a present to 
MisisHeber. “This occasioned much alarm to his 
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:lordship's servants, who immediately pronounced igsto 
be alarge cobra de capello. On examination, how- 
ever, it turned out to be a water-snake, which 
had probably found its way into the pinnace, 
‘by means of the cable. “It reminded mg,” says his 
lordship, “ of an anecdote which I had heard related: 
at Patna, of a lady who once lay a whole night 
with a cobra de capello under her pillow. She re- 
péatedly thought, during the night, that something 
moved, atid in the morning, when shésnatched her 
pillow away, she found the thick black throat, 
the square head, and green diamond-like eye, ad- 
vanced within two inches of her neck. Happily 
the snake was unprovoked, with his hood uninflated, 
and seemed only to be enjoying the warmth of his 
nest; but alas! for her, if she had, during fhe night, 
pressed him too roughly,” . Daal 

The bishop urged his boatmen to make every ex 
ertion-jn their power to reach the Dak-station, as 
he felt very desirous .to proceed by land to 
Allahabad that night, to be in time for the ap- 
proaching Sunday; but the witd died away and 
made this impossible. «It was not, however, a little 
that would diyert his lordship from his purpose: 
accordingly, although it was nearly dark when 
the boat was moored, he went on shore, in hope 
of finding a village not far distant, from which he 
could be taken to, Allahabad; but to his great 
moitification there was only here and there a soli- 
tary hut visible. In one. of these were a man, his 
wife, and children, getting their supper, between 
whom and his lordship the following characteristic 
dialogue took place. ‘ On entering the, hut the 
man called to us for heaven’s sake not to come near 
him, for,yhe was a Brahmin, and our approach would 
oie lim to fling away His mess. ,J asked him if he’ 
wouldsell some milk; he said he gould sell us none, 
but if I chose to,take a small jug which stood, on one 
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side, Imight. ‘ Nay,’ said I, «I take nothing without 
paying,’ ‘Tam a Brahmin,’ he replied, ‘ and dare not 
sell milk, but I give it to you voluntarily.’ ‘ Well, 
Brahmin,’ I ensweied, ‘ take up the jug and bring it 
to the boatwand [ will give you @ present, not for the 
milk, but voluntarily, and because yau are a good fel- 
jow.’ He immediately started up with exceeding good- 
will, and went with us, talking all the way, and con- 
ducting us to the pinnace by a circuitous but level 
path along the beach, which was sand, and so pre- 
cisely as if the tide had just left it, that 1 could 
almost have fancied myself in one of my exgning 
walks ,by the sea-side in England, had not the 
dark, naked limbs, and the weapons of my com- 
a reminded me that.I was in a far distant 
and.” 9 : 

The bishofrurged his boatmen to start as early- 
as possible on the morning of Sunday the 19th, in the 
hope of reaching Allahabad in time for public ser- 
vice: but the wind died away; and as they had 
still a strong opposing current to stem, they did 
not, though they made the greatest exertions, arrive 
till two o'clock. This was too late to make any ar- 
rangement for service that day, especially as there was 
no church heré, nor any place where public warship 
had been performed. In this city his lordship re- 
mained ten days; and on the following Sunday he 
preached, in a place obtained and fitted up for 
the purpose, to a good congregation, and afterwards 
administered the sacrament to pre eighty commu- 
nicants, having previously confirmed about twenty, 
Great desire was expressed by the residents for a 
chaplain, and tho bishop promised, if possible, to 
send them one of the church missionaries. 

As his lordship intended to proceed the remaining 

art ofthis journey by Jand, he dismissed his boats 
iere, and-maéle preparations accordingly, And as 
scarcely atty necesary articles of equipment for so 
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long a journey could be obtained at Allahabad, nor 
any elephants, his lordship’ was compelled to pur- 
chase a poney to tide upon, instead of one of those 
noble animals on which journeys.up the country are 
generally made, and to dispatch individuals to the 
neighbouring towns for the purchase of tents, and 
such other articles as were requisite, The time it 
took to procure this outfit afforded the bishop an 
opportunity to view the different places in Allahabad, 
that were thotight worthy of notice. 

This town is beautifully situated, on a projecting 
triangle of dry and healthy soil, at the junction of 
two immense rivers, the Gunga. or Ganges, and the 
Juinna, which are here both of neatly equal width ; 
but the latter is not a sacred stream, and is 
more impetuous than the former, a it passes over 
‘a rocky and dangerous bed, own is now 
very Small, and most of the houses very mean, with 
narrow#ifégular streets, confined mostly to the 
banks of the Jumna, Amotig the natives it has 
obtained the name of “ Fakeerabad," (beggar-abode,) 
though it bears marks of having been formerly the 
residence of rayalty, there being in its vicinity some 
magnificent rains, The houses, or rather small 
bungalows, inhabited by the company’s servants, 
stand by themselves, running along the bank of 
the Ganges, nearly to the point where the streams 
meet, . i : 

The bishop visited the fort, which ig situated 
exactly at the point forthed by the junction of the 
two rivers, and is both naturally and artificially 
strong; and though the modern alterations it had 
undergone had taken something from its beauty, 
it is stil,” writes the bishop, “a very striking 
place; and its principal gate, surmounted by a 
dome, with a wide hall beneath, suirounded by 
areades and galleries, and ornamented with rude but 
‘glowing paivtings, is the noblest entrance I ever 
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saw to a place of arms} though it has been, I think, 
injudiciously modernized. The barracks are yery 
handsome and neat, not unliké those at Fort-Wil- 
liam, except that on one side isa large yange of 
buildings in the oriental style, containing some 
noble vaulted rooms, soouttad: by officers, and look- 
ing down from a considerable height on the craggy 
banks and rapid stream of the Jumna.” 

« « Advantageously situated,” says his lordship, 
‘‘is the Jumna Musjecd, or piincipal mosque; a 
solid and stately building, standing on an elevated 
spot, facing the Jumna, adjoining the city on one 
side, and on the other, a beautiful esplanade, 
formed by the open space between it and the 
fort, along which a row of fine trees were planted.” 
From heace his lordship proceeded to the’ sultan 
Khosroo’s sefat and garden, “ which,” he remarks, 
“are the finest things in Allahabad. The for- 
mer is a noble quadrangle, with four fine Gothic 
gateways, surrounded within an embattled wall by 
a range of cloisters, for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers. Adjoining this is, a neglected garden, 
planted with mangoe-trees, in which are three beau- 
tiful tombs, raised over two princes and a princess 
of the imperial family, Each consists of a large 
terrace, with vaulted ‘apartments beneath it, in the 
central one of which is a tomb, like a stone coffin, 
curiously carved, . Above this is a very lofty ci- 
cular apartment, covered by a dome richly painted 
within, and without carved yet more beautifully, 
All these are very solid and striking; rich, but not 
gaudy, and completely falsifying the notion common 
in England, which regards all eastern architecture 
as in bad taste, and barbarous.” . 

The festival of Rama and Seeta being now cele- 
hyated in the town, the bishop thought it desirable to 
Ue presant on the occasion. * It consists,” says his 
lordship, ‘ of a sort of dramatic representation of 
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Rama’s history and adventures, kept up for several 
successive days. The first evening, I went with Mr. 
Bird to the show, for such only is it now considered ; 
and so entirely is it divested of every religious cha- 
racter, as to be attended even by Mussulmans with- 
out scruple. Rama, his brother, and wife were repre~ 
sented: by two boys and one girl, about twelve yeats 
old, who were seated under an awning in the prin- 
cipal street, with a great crowd around them, some 
fanning them, of*which, poor things, they had great 
need, some blowing horns, and beating gongs and 
drums, and the rest shouting till the air rang again. 
The two heroes were two fine boys, and acted their 
parts admirably. Each had a gilt bow in his left 
hand, and a sabre in his right; their naked bodies 
were almost, covered with gilt omameni ead tinsel ; 
they had high tinsel crowns on their heads; their 
foreheads and bodies were spotted with charcoal, 
chalk, and vermilion, and, altogether, perfectly re- 
sembled the statues of Hindoo deities— 


De L eyad that of Shel alone, ‘ 
¢ twinkle showed they were nog stone,’ 

“LT asked a good many questions, and obtained 
ready answers, in much the same way and with no 
more appearance of reverence or devotion than one 
would perceive at an English puppet-show, At 
Benares; I am told, the show is really splendid ; the 
raja attends in state, and the performers are children 
of the mos€ distinguished families, previously trained 
with much care for the purpose, I saw enough, 
however, here,” says the bishop, “ to satisfy my cu- 
rigsity. Before the British police was, established, 
it is said, that the poor childreti who’ had thus 
been feasted and honoured were cruelly murdered ; 
poison being adininistered to them in the sweet- 
nteats With which they were supplied the last day, to 
show that ‘their spirits had ‘beet absorbed into’ the 
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deities. Happily the show is not now disgraced by 
such horrid cruelty.” 

About this time his lordship received a letter fiom 
Mrs, Heber, informmg him that symptoms of a ma- 
lady had appeaed tn his eldest daughter, which she 
was apprehensive would piove fatal, as the disaase 
seemed to baffle the power of medicine, Never was 
a paient’s heart more bound-up in the heait of his 
child than was.the bishop’s: he would gladly have 
returned to Calcutta, could he have satisfied his 
conscience, that in so doing heshould have been pm- 
suing the path of duty. His feelings on the subject 
he thus records: “ Alas! my love, how have you 
been tried ? Comfortable as is yom last note, I dare 
not hope that I shall see my lovely little Harriet 
ie in thisworld, for I know the insidious nature 
of the disease, ButI dare not return: I have, I feel, 
duties to perform here; and as you truly say, before 
I could arrive her doom must be sealed, and your 
burst of grief, in case of the worst, must have sub- 
sided into a calmer sonow. God support and com~ 
fort you! I am well, and hope I shall be en- 
abled to be patient and iesigned. God lless’ 
you; trust in Him, and pray for His help for 
your poor babies and your affectionate husband.” 

The «following sonnet from the pen of G, 
A. Vetch, esq., on the bishop’s passing throngh 
Allahabad, will not, we think, be out of placa 
here. 

7a garter aan 
nogaue day ih he met iy we 
‘pits Winage due to Blin who wived sige, 
‘Hall, then, ani) Heaven speed thecon thy ways 
eae of Ce ant eld t 
Patay dau leaon the Sar ionr co aleke 


ay 
For thee the fairest garland shall be twin’ 
‘Tre'Chritian paige ned poor eth cabin’ 
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CHAPTER XIL, 


Preparations for the Bishop's journey by land—State 
of the country—Arrival at Euttehpoor—A tropical 
wet day—Reaches Cawnpoor—Services there—State 
of the schools—Enters the Oudean territory—Early 
hous of performing tha journey—Enfzanea into 
Lucknow—Remarks on the place—Swite of religion 
theae—Pubhe buildings~Vistt to the king—Mar- 
riage of Mr. Ricketts, the resident—Iliness of Mr. 
Lushington—The Bishop's feelings on leaving Luok- 
now—His Lordship's severe attack of tliness—Re- 
covery — Arrival at Shahjehanpoor—Pilgrims—The 
Bishop reaches Fua1 eedpoor. . 


Turoven the kindness of the commissariat at Al- 
Jahabad, and other influential individuals in the 
town and fort, (all of whpm seemed to take a lively 
interest in facilitating his lodship’s journey,) he 
was enabled to proceed up the country on Thursday 
morning, the 30th of September. He was accom- 
ue by Mr, ‘Lushington and Mr, Corrie, who 
had arrived at Allahabad some days previous to 
Ins departure, — Ilis lordship had now to travel 
by land ; and the entire train of his caravan con- 
sisted of twenty-four camels, eight carts drawn 
by bullocks, twenty-four horse-servanta, including 
those of the archdeacon and Mr, Lushington, 
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ten ponies, forty bearers, twelve tent-pitchers, : 
with a guard of twenty sepoys, under a native 
officer. They arrived at Cooseah, sixteen miles 
from Allahabad in the evening, “ where,” says 
his lordship, ‘* we found two excellent tents of three 
apartments each, pitched for our reception, and the 
tea-kettle boiling under the shade of some stately 
trees, in a wild country of rains and jungle, now 
gemmed and glowing with the scattered fies of our 
cofilah, Thés was the first night I ever passed 
under canvass; and, independent of its novelty, 1 
found the comforts of my dwelling greatly exceed 
‘my expectation, The breeze blew in very fresh and 
pleasantly, through the tent-door; the ground, 
covered with short, withered grass, was perfectly 
dry, though gain had fallen so ppt and my bed 
and musquito curfains were arranged with as much 
comfort almost as in Calcutta.” ‘ 

They reached, without much difficulty, Cusdiah, the 
second usual halting station, on the evening of the fol- 
lowing day, distant from the first about twelva miles, 
The roads were in a much worse state for travelling 
thau the bishop, from the representations he had re- 
ceived, expected to have found them, “TI have 
heen often told,” says his lordship, ‘“ that the road, 
as far as Merut, would answer perfectly wéll for a 
gig: nothing can be more w#founded than such assur- 
ances, ‘The fact is, there are no roads at all; and 
thé tracts which we follow are very often such as to 
require care, even on horseback. By driving slowly, 
no doubt, a gig may go almost any where; butvitiis 
any thing but an agreeable pastime to drive “along 
tracts which, when beaten, are so poached by the feet 
of horses and cattle, and so hardened. bythe sun, as 
to resemble a frozen farm-yard ; while, if the traveller 
forsakes these roads, he encounters cracks deep and 
wide enough to break his wheels. Here and there 
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is a tolerable level mile or two; but with a few such 
exceptions, there is no fast or pleasant driving in this 
part, of India,” . a 

Owing to the rain that fell during the night, the 
bishop found; much to his regret, when he arose at 
four in thé morning of October the 2nd, that it 
would be impossible to proceed on their journey 
for some hours; the camels not being able to 
carry the tents with their additional. weight when 
wet. They were, indeed, much too hesyy for them 
when dry, and it had been with great difficulty they 
hacl borne them the preceding day, as they were of 
the dimensions usually conveyed by elephants, A 
light wind, however, sprung up in the morning, which 
soon dried them sufficiently, and they wereen abled 
again to set off; encamping ‘in the pyening, at 
Camoulpoor, amid a vast field of tombs and ruins, 
“in a spot which,” says the bishop, ‘ with its de- 
serted appearance, was singularly picturesque and 
romantic, Wehad a grove of noble trees, under 
which gu horses, camels, and bullocks were dis- 
posed in different clustres ; and the tents, the fires, 
the baskets of fruits, rice, ghee, and other provi- 
sions exposed for sale by the natives, who had set 
up a number of little shops around the trees, to be~ 
nefit themselves by our visit ; with the varied costume 
of the crowd assembled oristhe occasion, the red uni- 
form of the sepoys, the white garments of our own 
servants, the long veils and silver ornaments ofthe fe- 
male villagers, and the dark mantles, dark beards; and 
naked limbs of the male peasantry and coolies, min- * 
gied with the showy dresses of the Chuprassies, gave 
the whole scene the animated and intéresting effect 
of an‘eastern fair ; an effect which the east, perhaps, 
ean alone stipply.” ‘ 

Sunday, October 3, wasaday of rest to the whole 
party. The bishop had public service in his tent, 
which was attended, besides the Europeans, by two 
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young but. very intelligent natives, Fyzee Musseeh 
and Anund Musseeh, Mr. Corrie’s former converts, 
sons of a wealthy rajah, near Moradabad, who had 
joined the archdeacon at Benares, with the intention 
of accompanying him and the bishop up the country, 
‘* Fyzee Mussech,” writes his lordship, “ was sent by 
his father, a Tlindoo, to a celebrated Mussulman, to 
learn Arabic and Persian, in hopes that it would ie- 
commend him to the service of the king of Oude, 
The lessonsp however, which the young idolater_re- 
ceived, opened his eyes to the absurdities of Hindoo- 
ism, and he turned Mussulman, and was regarded for 
a long time as a most promising student. But the 
more he learned of his new ciced, the further it 
was from satisfying him, of its proceeding from God; 
and he w sillmere induced to waver, by learnin 
that a very holy Mussulman, in the neighbourhoo 
where he resided, had, on his death-bed, confessed 
that he found no comfort but in the words of Jesus, 
et bing Musseeli now became very anxious to know 
what wee these wods. He went to a Romish 
priest, and applied for a copy of the Gospll The 
priest took great pains with him; but the young 
man no sooner saw the images in his chapel, than he 
cried out that this could never be the religion of which 
he was in quest; and undertook another journey in 
search of Mr, Chamberlain, the Baptist minister, of 
whom he had heart, With him he appears not to 
have had much conversation; but he obtained the 
hook he wanted, whioh convinced him that the:teli- 
gion of the Gospel was the only one that was true, 
ubsequently, however, he became involved in diff- 
culty, by the explanation given him of some parts of 
the Soriptures. He at length went to Agra, another 
long journey; and after staying some time in Mr, 
Corrie’s neighbourhood, was baptized:into, and has 
ever since continued a. steady member of the church 
of England: He is a little man, with a very'inild 
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and meditative cast of countenance, an admirable 
scholar in every part of Eastern learning, is still yery 
greatly respected by Hindoos and Mussulmans, has 
sterling sense and stiong intellectual powers, which 
eminently qualify him fora missionary catechist, and 
counterbalance the deficiency of his having no ora- 
torical talents. 

“ Fyzee Musseeh,” continues his loidship, “ re- 
lated to me the. following conversation he had 
had with a Hindoo stranger the night before, 
‘The man,’ he said, ‘ on entering the serai, chew 
his carpet near me, and began conversing on ine 
different subjects, till the usual hour of Mussul- 
man prayer; when, supposing mé to be a Mus- 
sulman, he said, ‘1 will pray with you,’ and imme- 
diately began to cltant a Mahommedax distich. 
This gave me an opportunity, after he tiad dons, to 
set him right respecting many thing’ connected with 
theehistory of Christ, and to make replies to some 
pertinent and important ,questions which he eagerly 
asked. He listened to ny 1emarks with profound at+ 
tention, and ‘on 1ising to leave, he said) ‘ May God 
reward you, sir! I believe He hag sent me to this 
Place to meet you, for you have tald me much 
which I did not know before, and, much that I was 
desiious of learning. I am a Hindoo; but have 
been for some time a searsher after truth, and was 
inglined to tuin Mussulman, I shell now pray, to 
God and to Jesus to guide me.’ After praying to- 
[rea we parted, the*man promusing that I should 
hear from him againe This,” adds the bishop, 
“ig interesting in itself, on many accounts; but 
more particularly so, because Fyzee Musseeh says it 
is only one of many-symptoms of considerable 
change which is taking place in the Hindoo mind, 
& growing contempt of idolatry, and an anxiety after 
Other forms of belief. At present, Fyzee says, the 
Mahommedans gain many converts ; before long, per- 
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haps, Christianity will come in for its share of the 
harvest.” . : 

Their way, on the 4th, lay through a countr 
very similar to that which they had already passed. 
They met this day a strong column of infantry, 
with a long train of elephants, baggage, camels, and 
Bullocks. ‘* The little parties halting under trees,” 
says the bishop, ‘ the native women conveyed in 
dhoolies, or litters; the naked limbs, contrasted with 
the different degcriptions of horses, from the wild 
and shaggy tattoo to the sleek and gentle Arab, with 
the uniforms and arms, gave to the whole an appear- 
ance beyond description beautiful.”, His lordship 
suffered much inconvenience from haying ta pass 
through the same towns and villages where these 
troops hexljust been, Everywhere he heard mur- 
murs of the wanton outrages they had committed, 
which indeed made the natives unwilling to afford 
his lordship’s attendants any aid, lest they should 
be as ill requited by them as by the soldiers, Per- 
Ceiving rai to be the case, his lordship laid upon 
all his servants a strict injunction not fo take 
any thing without the consent of the people; charg- 
ing them, in all cases, to make reparatién whérs 
injury had unavoidably been’ done,’ * Thé' laws 
of British India,” ‘writes his lordship, “are no 
less just than those of-England; and the mia‘ 
gistrates, I have reason to believe, are, to the ut- 
most of their power, anxious to afford the people 
protection; but cases of hartlship will ‘sometimes 
occur, I took care that nothing’ more than the 
law allowed should be either taken of required 
without/payment, This was‘the first thing I did on 
alighting! from my horse, and this readiness to listen to 
all complaints soon obtained me, from the peasantry, 
the name of ‘ Ghuresb purwar,’ (poor man’s pro- 
videri)® + . 

»Théit xesting-place this night wasa station named 
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Choubee Serai, from whence they started on the 
morning of the Sth, and after a journey of about 
fourteen miles, reached Mundiserai. Rain had 
fallen in almost every part of the country, except 
that through which they were passing; and the 
people now became apprehensive that the result 
of the drought here, if it continued, would be 
most serious, “ One of them,” says the bishop, 
“came and asked me to pray for them; remarking, 
with a curious mixture of Eastern compliment and 
wndoubted truth, ‘We poor: people are in great 
trouble, because of the drought ; but now your wor- 
ship is come, if it please God, we shall have,rain.’ 
T assurad them of my prayers; and indeed I had borne 
it in mind for some time past, in my morning and 
evening devotions, being aware how h it was 
required. Some smart showers Yell during this day, 
at ‘which we rejoiced most sincerely, since, though 
for us the dry weather was better, it was impos+ 
sible to put our convenience in competition with 
the food of millions,” 

The distance to thé next resting-place being much 
greater than any they had yet travelled, it was 
deemed indispensable to start earlier. The wag- 
gons began to move forward soon after midmght ; and 
the bishop, with his friend Mr, Lushington, were on 
theit poneys by three in the morning, it being ne- 
cessary to have their tentsremoved thusearly, “ The 
sky waggcloudy;”. remarks his lordship plaintively, 
“and while making our way, with difficulty, through 
watery roads and a wild open country, my recol- 
lection was forcibly drawn to those times when 
my youngest brother and,I used to ride some miles 
to meet the mail, in our way to school. Thence I 
natinally passed to the journeys of riper years in the 
same neighbourhood, my wifes sparting adieu and 
pressing exhortation to take care of myself, and to 
write a3 soon as I.got to Lontlon, at a time when we 
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little thought of ever enduring more than a month's 
separation. Hodnet, dear Hodnet as we left it, and 
as itis now; Moreton, and all the names and recol- 
lections connected with them, combined to make me 
sad; and I was obliged to turn my attention fo Bom~ 
bay, and the meeting to which 1 looked forward 
there, to restrain some emotion which I was not 
sorry the darkness concealed.” a 

* During this day’s journey,” remarks Mr. Lush- 
vington, in Is journal, “in passing through a small 
river which ran across the road, the bishop's pone 
thought proper, all at once, to lie down and roll. 
His lgrdship, with his usual kindness, which was 
eyer conspicuous, instead of kicking him tillhe got 
up again, only patted him, and said he was a nice 
fellow,” «Ju the bishop’s journal he thus pleasantly 
adverts to Gift circumstance, ‘“ Certainly the poney 
seemed altogether unconscious of having done wong; 
and imagined, perhaps, that the cold bath would 
be as agreeable to me as to himself: indeed I gave 
him no reason to suppose the contrary; but shall 
in future watch him more closely. on similar oc- 
casions.” 

On approaching Futtehpoor, a large town, with 
much appearance of wealth and a number of good 
houses, the road to which lies over an open plain, 
and level country, the cutwal (magistrate) of the town, 
who had heard of the bishop’s journey, came on 
horseback, with the usual up-countiy ratinue of 
shield and spear, to pay his lordship lus ‘respects. 
“1 could not help smiling,” says the bishop, “as 
the {thought occurred to me, how different from 
the. ‘great man’ whom he probably expected, he 
must have found me; on a horse, without at- 
tendants, and having, on every part of my hat, 
jacket; and trousqs, the muddy stains of the river. 

loweyer the interview passed with great promiety 
ow both- sides ;: but as I was still wet and cold, and 
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as his retinue could not keep pace with me, I begged 
him to spare the compliment of accompanying me 
into the town.” 

The morning of the 7th looked so cloudy and un- 
promising, that the bishop had declined making any 
attempt to proceed, till some conversation he had with 
Mr. Corrie wnduced his lordship (who saw that they 
could not reach Cawnpoor by Sunday, if they lost 
this day) to Bive orders forall to proceed. They had 
a distance of sixteen miles to go before they reached 
the next resting-place, They performed the first 
half of their joumney without much difficulty, though 
it rained fast every step: it now, hdwever; set jn for 
a real tropical wet day, the rain fell literally in tor- 
rents, the thunder roared, the lightnisig flashed, and 
the wind blew fiercely, and all were instgpsly com- 
pletely drenched. Jt was vain to think Of stopping, 
as no place ‘that afforded the least shelter could be 
found. ‘ Allthat could be done,” writes the bishop, 
* was to keep our houses steadily to the storm, and 
to be thankful to God that it came not on be-~ 
foie we had daylight sufficient to see our way 
through a wild and flooded country, where the rivers 
were already, in many places, as high as our horses’ 
bellies.” ‘ 

When within about five miles of the serai, (resting- 
place,) the bishop’s poney seemed almost knocked 
up; the road, however, became a little better, and 
as the rajp still poured down in torrents, his lordship 
recommended Mr. Lushington, who was better 
horsed, to: proceed at « quicker pace, leaving him 
behind, Mr, Lushington accordingly dashed: for- 
ward,” as he states in his journal, “ and got a fire 
lighted in,the wretched resting-place, the walls of 
which. were of mud, and the roof of rotten smoked 
bamboo.” _“ On my arrival,” seyg his lordship, “1 
found Mr. Lushington stripped to his flannel-waist- 
coat, cowering over alittle fire, in a shed of a most 
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unpromising appearance, being in tact one or the 
worst and most ruinous resting-places in the country, 
A crowd of poor shivering servants we1e homeriie. 
round this miserable building on every side: each 
successive detachment of the caravan, as they con- 
tinued to drop in, gave worse and worse accounts of 
the road. ‘ It was knee-deep,’ ‘ it was caida deeb 
“it was half 4 gpear’s depth in water.’ Still the 
rain kept pourihg on; and as we looked from our 
shed, on the drenched cattle and other objects that 
met our eyes, the contrasts in the scene were indeed 
most whimsical,” ‘ Here,” says Mr. Lushington, 
was the lord bishop of all the Indies, sitting coweying 
oyer a wretched fire of wet wood, the smoke of 
which produced a bleary redness about the eyes, sur- 
rounde a group of shivering blacks, some squat- 
ting, some tialf afraid to come further than the door- 
way of the hut, We cut jokes upon the ludicrous 
figures we were conscious of making, and were com- 
fortable enough, while we were eating; but in a 
short time we began, to be sufficiently miserable, as 
the place we were in leaked like a sieve. There 
were caméls, and oxen, and tattoos, all standing 
to be rainted upon; and one single cock, with his 
tail drawn up by the wet till it looked like a single 
feather; but, there was nothing whatever to euliven 
the scene,” E 

Perceiving it would be impossible for the caravan 
to reach Cawnpoor in time for the arrapgements 
previously made, owing to the extreme ‘wetness 
and consequent gieat weight of the luggage, and 
haying sent word to Mr. Williams, the chaplain of 
the station, that he should administer the rite of con- 
firmation at Cawnpoor on Satmday mgyning, his 
lordship determined to proceed there in a palanquin, 
and Mr, Lushingjon accompanied him in another. 
Such, jwas the state of the roads, owing to the rain 
of the preceding dav. that the bearers had often to 
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wade through long pieces of water, sometimes up to 
their middle, and often up to their knees: indeed 
some of the small rivers were so much swollen, that 
the party were obliged to beferried over. Thismade 
their progress exceedingly slow and tedious, and 
they did not reach Kuleaunpoor, about seven miles 
from whence they had started, till near four o'clock. 
They had not now performed neafghalf their day’s 
journey; and as the flood seemed to rise rather than 
subside, and. their beargrs were almost overcome with 
fatigue, the bishop ordered them to get their dinners, 
and retire immediately to rest, that they might be in 
readiness to set off, for the remaining part of their 
journey, at midnight. His loidship and Mr, Lush- 
ington, after dinner, took a short walk through the 
village, which now seemed like an iskwtd, being 
everywhere surrounded by water : they retired, how- 
ever, very early to their palanquins, to get what 
regt they could under such circumstances. 

Very soon after midnight they again set off, hav- 
ing engaged four torch-bearers to guide them across 
the still much flooded country. The distance they had 
to go was 1ather less than fifteen miles, which owing 
tothe obstructions occasioned by the water, they did 
not accomplish in less than seven hours; and ‘on 
arriying at Mr. Williams’s house,” says,his lordship, 
“Thad the disappointment to find that, despairing 
of my reaching Clentoce in such weather, he had 
sent round to say that the confirmation would be 
postponed. I was glad, however, to be informed 
that it might be easily arranged for Sunday morning ; 
and in the hospitality, cleanliness, and comfort of 
his house we found abindant compensation for our 
recent labours,” 

Notices were immediately sent round to inform 
the candidates for confirmation, that they were to 
meet the bishop the next morning, October 10, 
There was no church in the town; but divine ser- 
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vice had been regularly performed in a thatched con~ 
venient bungalow, situated in a centralspot. On 
Sunday morning his lordship confirmed more than 
eighty individuals, and afterwards administered the 
sacrament to almost an equal number of communi- 
cants. The bishop preached in the evening a most 
interesting sermon, on Luke, xxii. 37—40, 

On Monday his lordship visited the regimental 
school, condueted on the national system, and ad- 
mirably mdaaged: he then inspected the public 
town-school, which, to his it ae and regret, he 
found so ill managed as to be almost useless, though 
it was-liberally supported by government. There were 
excellent school-rooms, and a commodious house, 
but few scholars, either natives or Europeans. 
On makisgyenquiry into the causes of this neglect 
on the part of the inhabitants, so different to any 
thing that the bishop had seen before, it soon ap- 

eared that it all arose from the incompetence of the 
individual who was then entrusted with the manage- 
ment of the school, and who by some mistake, or 
undue partiality, obtained the situation, The most 
unscientific method of instruction was pursued. Mur- 
ray’s English Grammar was put into the hands of na~ 
tive boys to learn, who had scarcely any knowledge 
of the langugge in which it is written; and Joyce’s 
Scientific Dialogues given them to commit to me- 
mory, while they were left to find out the meaning 
of its statements in any way they could, Wnting 
and mithmetie were the only things that were well 
taught: as to Hindoostanee, geography, ov history, 
these never seemed to have entered the teacher's 
mind. At the bishop’s suggestion archdeacon Corrie 
kindly undertook to put the master into a better 
plan, and his lordship wrote out a list af books, 
which he recommended the committee to procure; 
suggesting, at the same time, some of the simplest 
elements of Bell’s system for their consideration. 
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His lordship stopped at Cawnpoor during the whole 
of the next week, and till after the ensuing Sunday, 
partly to give the whole caravan an oppoitunity to 
obtain a good rest, which, after the fatigues they 
had endured, was really necessary; partly to make 
such repairs and alterations in their equipments as 
were indispensable; and partly to elicit such infor- 
mation respecting thew future tour, as was of great 
importance, the tract of country through which it 
was his lordship’s intention to pass being then in a 
state of open hostility. This detention gave him 
an opportunity of seeing more of the town, which 
he describes as ‘a place of great extent, the 
cantonments being six miles from one extremity to 
the other ; but of very scattered, igs i aig er- 
able population, The European howesare most 
of them large and roomy, standing in extensive 
corn-grourids, and built one story high, with sloping 
roofs, first thatched and then covered with tiles; a 
sort. of roof which is found to exclude the heat of 
the sun better than any other, and to possess a free~ 
dom from the many accidents to which a thatched 
roof is liable. Of the climate of Cawnpoor I had 
heard a very unfavourable account; which, however, 
was not confirmed by the residents, who said, that 
during the rains it was a very desira¥le situation ; 
that the cold months were remarkably dry and 
bracing; and that the hot winds were not worse than 
in most parts of the Dooab.” * 

On Monday the 18th his lordship quitted Cawn- 
poor; and as his route lay through the king- 
dom of Oude, then in a very misgoverned state, 
general Martindell, though unsolicited, added fif- 
teen more sepoys to his guaid, making the total 
number of guards forty-five. This measure was no 
more than was really necessaty, the peasantry in 
these parts being all. well armed with offensive and 
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defensive weapons; and though they appeared pence- 
able, and not uncourteous, yet they differed 
greatly from the natives in other districts in India, 
They were taller and finer men, with a proud step, 
a firm eye, anda rough voice; such indeed as one 
might expect to find a people who did not know 
but they might, at a very short notice, have to fight 
for their lives. 

Through the obliging exertions of captain Lums- 
daine, his lordship was now furnished with two ele- 
phants, which he found very convenient and useful ; 
it being more safe to ride on’them, at the commence- 
ment of their joumeys, especially when it was dark : 
this was usually the case when they started, owing to 
their having to set off.by thee in the monuing, 
to get afsauch of their jomney over as possible 
before the heat of the day commenced. Adverting 
to these early hours which his lordship was obliged to 
keep, he 1emarks; “ My life is now more like a 
Tartar chief than an English clergyman, I rise by 
thiee in the morning, and am on horseback by four, 
for the sake of getting the march over, and our tents 
comfoitably pitched before the heat becomes intole- 
rable, I have then a few hours to myself, till four 
o'clock, when dinner comes on; after which we 
stroll about till the evening, when we yeturn, and 
having read prayers, send all to bed by eight, to be 
ready for the next day’s march, On the whole, 
however, I am so well pleased with the experience 
which I have had of this method of travelling, that I 
am much inclined, instead_of embarking at’ Surat, 
and proceeding thence to Bombay by water, to go 
all the way to Poonah by land, and make the pre- 
sidency the last place I shall visit.” 

The caravan set off on the 19th, and reached a 
small village named Onnaw, before any of the natives 
were up, at the entrance of which was a wide but 
rapid river, Having no guide, and being in doubt 
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which way to proceed, they began knocking loudly 
at the door of the nearest house they could find, to 
ask directions, ‘* No answer,” says his lordship, 
¢wyas returned; and my spearmen were at once 
going to break the door, or rather gate, for the 
house stood in a small cout-yard. I forbade this 
step, however; on which one of the men crept like 
a cat up the mud-wall, and dropped down inside the 
inclosure, calling loudly for a guide to show the 
way, He was received with a volley of abuse, in a 
female voice, which was not at all calmed .by m 
assurance that she had nothing to fear, and that, if 
her husband would come arid show ys the way, he 
would be well paid forhis trouble,’ She declared 
her husband was not at home; but atlast, merely to 
get rid of us, she herself youchsafed to gin the gate, 
and said our way lay through the river, and that if 
we kept well to the right we should find safe foot- 
ing, Following her direction, we crossed the river in 
safety, and pioceeded onwards to our next en- 
campment, or resting-place, near a grove of trees 
and a, half-ruined village, where we anived soon 
after eight in the morning.” e 

On the following day, October 20th, having to cross 
adeep river, and to pass many very bad places in the 
ioad; and the distance to the next station being more 
than thirteen miles, they did not arrive till later 
than usual, Just before they reached it they 
passed through Nawéall Sing, (so named from the 
minister by whom it had been built) formerly a town 
of some eminence, but now only looking like a large, 
walled village, surrounded with ruins. They staited 
in the morning of the 21st at half-past three, hut 
were much at 2 loss, for some time, to find their way, 
the whole country haying been recently ploughed, 
and -no traces being any where to be seen of the 
tract they were fo,pursue. With some difficulty, 
they managed to kéep in the right course; and 
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at length, before they had proceeded any great 
distance, they met a retinue of elephants and horses, 
under the command of captain Salmon and the king 
of Oude’s chief officer, which the king had been 
pleased to send to assist in the conveyance of his 
loidship and his attendants into Lucknow. “ The 
elephants,” writes the bishop, ‘* were spendidly 
equipped, with silver howdahs, (seats fitted up on 
elephants,) and sufficient to accommodate three 
times the nfmber of our party, A good many 
suwarrs (horse-soldiers) followed captain Salmon, 
and a most irregular and picturesque body of in- 
fantrys with swords and shields, and guns of every 
sort and size; spears-that looked like spits, being 
made, sheath and all, of. iron, with here and there 
one that es silvered over; and lange triangular 
green banners made up the cortege of Meer Hussun 
Khan. The whole formed a stage procession of the 
most interesting and showy kind, in which there was 
no regularity, and little real magnificence : the flow- 
ing and picturesque dresses, and the majestic size 
of the noble animals, formed the most prominent 
part of the groupe, and"produced an effect more 
pleasing to the eye of the poet than the sprucest 
parade of an English 1eview,” 

The assistance thus given to his lordship’s attend - 
ants was very seasonable and acceptable, as they were 
much fatigued with the previous day’s journey, and 
as their distance from their last halting-station to 
Lucknow was considerably longer than usual. “ We 
now proceeded,” says his lordship, “ with thrée 
elephants abreast; that on which Mr. Lushington 
and I rodé in the centre, Meer Hussun Khan on the 
right, and captain Salmon an the Jefty with the 
motley multitude before, and thd aa elephants 
behind. We thus advanted inté Lucknow, through 
a very considerable population, and crowded, meah 
houses of clay, with the filthiest lanes between thera 
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that 1 ever went through, and so narrow that we 
were often obliged fo reduce our front, and even a 
single elephant did not always pass very easily. A 
swarm of beggars occupied every angle, and nearly 
all the remaining population were loaded with arms, 
Some grave men were seen in their palanquins; 
counting their beads, having two or three sword- 
and-buckler lacqueys attending them. People of 
more consequence on their elephants, had each a 
retinue of shield, spear, and gun; ‘aad even the 
lounging people in the streets, of the lower ranks, 
had their shields on their shoulders, and their swords 
carried sheathed in one hand. As we advanced, the 
town bégan to impyove in point of buildings; and 
at length we suddenly entered a very handsome 
street of considerable width;‘and shortly affer turned 
up through some folding gates into a sort of close, 
with good-looking houses and small gardens round 
it, and a barrack and guard-house at its entrance, 
One of these, I was tof, belonged to the resident ; 
another was his hanquetting-house; and a third, a 
very pretty house in a garden, usually oceupied by 
the kings physician, who was now absent, was that 
which his majesty had appointéd for me, Here, 
therefore, our companions took their leave; and Mr, 
Lushington and 1 found ourselves in a house well- 
arranged and well-furnished, with excellent accom- 
moadations, and well situated for my purpose.” 

In a short time, the bishop was ‘summoned to 
breakfast at the residency, where a very large party 
was assembled. Here his lordship was introduced 
to the prime-minister, whom he describes as “a 
dark, harsh, hawk-nosed man, with an expression 
of neath implying habitual self-command, struggling 
with.a naturally rough temper. His manners are 
gentlenianly, though his appearance ia the con- 
trary. He, was very civil to me, and appeared a 
pleasant mon with “whom to transact, business.” 
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The interview concluded by the minister’s giving 
the bishop an invitation, on the part of the king, 
to breakfast with his majesty on the following 
Monday, apologizing at the same time for not 
naming an earlier day, on the ground of the king's 
indisposition. 

‘There was no church in Lucknow, nor, indeed, had 
there yet been any chaplain appointed in the station, 
although there was a considerable number of Chris- 
tians of onq.sect or another, and the place stood 
mnuch in need of an active resident missionary, Mr, 
Ricketts, the compan ’s resident, a ,worthy and 
excellent man, had kindly officiated as chaplain every 
Sunday, in a large room in his own house, where 
pe service had thus been regularly kept up. His 
lordship Qreached here, ‘and at a room fitted up for 

xthe purpose, at the cantonments, on the ensuing 
Sunday ; and having kindly consented to officiate at 
the marriage of Mr. Ricketts, which could not 
take place till the 1st of November, he informed 
his congregation, that on the following Saturday he 
‘would confirm as many individuals as desired it, 
who were thought to be properly prepared; and 
administer the sacrament at the close of the morning- 
service on Sunday. His lordship had good congre- 
gations each time he preached; he had, however, 
only twelve candidates for confirmation, and twenty- 
five communicants at the sacrament. 

On Monday morning, according to appointment, 
the bishop had an interview with the king of Oude, 
His lordship was agcompanied and introduced by 
the resident, who went in his state-palanquin, hav- 
ing with him a numerous retinue of armed men, 
and silver sticks, “ We were set down,” says the 
bishop, “ at the foot of a strangely mean stone 
stairdasé, resembling that leading to a bath-room, 
more than anything else, on the summit of which 
the king received us, first embracing the resident, 
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then me. He next offered an arm to each of us, 
and led us into a long and handsome but rather 
narrow gallery, with good portraits of his father, 
and Lord Hastings over the chimney-piece, and 
some very splendid glass lustres hanging from 
the ceiling, The furniture was altogether English ; 
and there was a long table in the middle of the 
room, set out with breakfast, and some fine French 
and English china, He sat dowm in a gilt arm- 
chair, in the centre of one side, motioning us to 
be seated on either side. The prime-minister sat 
opposite, and the rest of the party, consisting of 
about an equal number of natives and Europeans, 
were seated round the table. The king began by 
putting a large hot roll on the prin? Td and 
another on mine, and then sent similar*folis to hig 
grandson who was present, and then to the prime- 
minister and all others, Coffee, tea, eggs, and fish 
were then carried round by the servants; and things 
posit much as at a public breakfast in Eng- 
land. ° During the meal, which was not long, as 
nobody ate much, the conversation was made up 
chiefly of questions from the king, as to what coun- 
tries I had visited, and others of a similar kind. I 
understood pretty well all that he said, though he 
does not speak very distinctly, but I seldom ven- 
tured to answer him without the aid of Mr, Ricketts’ 
interpretation, After breakfast the king rose and 
walked, supported as before by Mr. Ricketts and 
me, into a small adjoining drawing-room, where his 
crown stood on a sofa-table, It is a very elegant 
one, of oriental form: I never, except in the Em- 
peror of Russia’s crown, saw a more byilliant show 
of diamonds. The conversation ended by his giving 
me a copy of his own works, and a book foy the 
atchdeacon, when we took our leave. 

The bishop describes the king’ as “ a tal}, handsome 
man,’ with good features au a pleasing counte- 
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nance, though of a very dark complexion, darker 
indeed than any other in the court. His manners 
me very gentlemanly and elegant, and he is evi- 
dently extremely fond of dress. He is much at- 
tached to study; and in all points of oriental philo~ 
logy and philosophy is really reckoned a learned 
man; besides having a strong taste for mechanics 
and chemistry, He was now full of a new scheme 
of authorship, er editorship, in the form of a Hin- 
doostanee an& Arabic Dictionary, which he intended 
soon to publish, and which was likely to be, as I 
have been, informed, well received at the college of 
Fort William.” 

On the following Thursday the king returned his 
lordship’s visit, who received him in. the same manner 
as he had Ifimself been received. ‘ After breakfast,” 
says the bishop, “ I presented, him with a copy of 
the Bible in Arabic, and the Prayer-Book in Hin- 
doostanee, which I had got hound jn red velvet, and 
wrapt up in brocade for the purpose; and as he 
asked so much about my own publications, I of- 
fered to send them him, at Mr. Ricketts’ suggestion, 
as soon as I returned to Calcutia, At the king’s 
particular request, I sat for my portrait to his ma- 
Jesty’s painter, Mr, Home, brother of the celebrated 
surgeon in London, a quiet, gentlemanly old man, 
who came out to prattice as a portrait-painter in 
Madras, during Lord Cornwallis's first administra- 
tion, and who is a very good artist for the king of 
Oude to possess,” 

The detention of the bishop at ‘Lucknow for so 
long a period as ten days, at a time when every 
day was of great importance, occasioned his lord- 
ship much regret, though it was not Jonger than 
was necessary to make proper arrangements and 
preparations for his future journey. It gave him, 
however, an: opportunity to take a more ex- 
tended view of this large city than he would 
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otherwise have had; the result of which was, that 
he formed a very different opinion of the manneis of 
the inhabitants than those who have represented 
them as habitually ferocious and blood-thirsty, 
plundering, almost indiscriminately, every stianger 
whom they meet, As a proof that such was not the 
case, his lordship states, “ that he and Mr. Lushing~ 
ton had on one occasion gone on horseback, at- 
tended only by one servant, through almost the 
whole place, along nasrow streets and ‘dirty alleys, 
and in a labyrinth of buildings, where they were 
obliged to ask their way at almost every turn, and 
had found invariable civility and goodnature, peo- 
ae backing their carts and elephants to make 100m 
for them, and displaying, on the whole, a far greater 
spirit of hospitality and accommodatiox®than two 
foreigners would have met with in London.” 

That his lordship might gratify his curiosity by 
visiting such places in the town and rieighbouroud 
as he thonght déserving notice, and at the same time 
give his poney that reat which it required, the king, 
after the bishop’s arrival, very kindly sent every 
morning an elephant, splendidly equipped, for him 
and Mr. Lushington, and a chariot for the Corries : 
this enabled them, without inconvenience or the 
loss of but little time, to visit all the celebrated 
buildings in the city and its vicinity, ‘ There are,’* 
says the bishop, ‘* many stately khfins, and some 
handsome mosques and pagodas, scattered in dif. 
ferent corners of the wretched alleys in this city; but 
the most striking buildings are the tombs of the late 
Naw4b Saadut Ali, and of the mother of the present 
king; the gate of Constantinople, (called Roumi 
Durwazu,) and the Imambara, or cathedral : this 
cousists of two courts, rising with a steep ascent one 
above another. It contains alsoea splendid mosque, 
a college -for instruction in Mussulman law, apart- 
ments for the religious establishment maintained 
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here, and a noble gallery; in the midst of which, 
under a brilliant tabernacle of silver, cut glass, and 
precious stones, lie buried the remains of its founder, 
Asuphud Dowlah. The whole is in a very noble 
style of eastern Gothic; and when taken in con- 
junction with the gate of Constantinople, which 
adjoins it, exceeds in interest every architectural 
view I have yet sean, for the richness, variety, and 
general good taste of its principal features, None 
of the royal palaces, of which I think there are three, 
are either large or striking.” 

Among the Europeans whom the bishop met with 
in this city, was a Mr. Hyde, who had recently 
come from Bombay, and from whom his lordship 
yeceived some useful information respecting his fu- 
ture jourffey. ‘ Mr, Hyde,” remarks his lordship, 
‘Cig a great traveller, and the only Englishman 
I have heard of, ore Lord Valencia, who has 
visited India exclusively from motives of sciencé 
and curiosity, He left England seven years ago, 
with the intention of being absent only a few months, 
and has since been rambling on, without plan, and 
chiefly as his course has been determined by 
the motion of others. With Mr. Banks he travelled 
in Spain, .Egypt, Nubia, Syria, and Arabia. Mr, 
Rich enticed him from Palmyra on to Babylon and 
Bagdad. From Bussarah he came to Bombay; and 
then, finding himself in a new ard interesting coun- 
try, he determined to make a tour of India, Added 
to his zeal for seeing new countries, he is a man of 
uncommon goodnature and cheerfulness.” 

Very greatly to his lordship’s regret, his fellow-tra- 
veller, Mr. Lushington, whose company he had much 
enjoyed, was taken seriously ill only a few days before 
the time fixed for his departure. Mr Corrie’s health 
foo, was now in so, precarious @ state, that it was 
deerted advisable he should return by slow and gra- 
dual stages: the bishop had therefore the forlorn pros- 
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pect vetore aim or having to perform the remaining 
and most dangerous pact of his journey, unaceom- 
panied by a single European friend. Still, nothing 
could induce his lordship to turn back ; he wisely de- 
termined to persevere in the work to which he had 
been called, leaving himself entirely to the disposal 
of Him by whom he had been appointed to so im- 
portant a station. ; 

That his lordship, however, felt very keenly this se- 
paration from his fiiends, will appear from his remarks 
on the occasion., “ On Monday, November the 
Ist, having united my two kind-hearted friends, Mr. 
and Mrs, Ricketts, (the king being present.on the 
occasion, and the service having passed off very com- 
fortably,) I took my leave of the newly-married cou- 
ples of the Corries, and of Mr, Lushington, whom 

left under the care of the residency surgeon, Mr, 
Luxmore, and set off from Lucknowalone; and, I con- 
tess, with more regret and depression of spirits than I 
expected to feel on such an occasion. I had become 

uite intimate with Mr. and Mrs. Ricketts; for the 

‘orries, and for Mr. Lushington, I felt, and shall ever 
feel, a sincereregaid ; and I could not but be powen full 
sensible how gieat the probability was, that in such 
a climate this might be our last meeting on earth, 
J had the satisfaction, however, to leave the arch. 
deacon much better than he had been, and to find 
that Mr, Luxmore thought favourably of Lushington’s 
case; but it was altogether a sad leave-taking. 
Lushington was very low, in spite of many endea- 
vours to speak cheerfully; the Gorries much agi- 
tated, and their little girls in tears; and I do not 
think that I felt least of the party, though I believe 
T talked the most on various subjects.” 

The bishop quitted Lucknow about fouz.in the 
afternoon, on an elephant provided by Mr. Ricketts, 
accompanied by captain Salmon and a troop of 
sepoys; and as the king had very considerately sent 
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forward another elephant with a covered howdah, to 
preserve his lordship from the dampness of the 
evening, and to be in readiness to take him the 
latter part of his day’s stage, he arrived at the 
resting-place, twenty miles trom the city, a little 
after eight o’clock, having much enjoyed the ride. 
His lordship’s separation from Messrs, Corrie and 
Lushington enabled him to lessen his travelling 
establishment ; he accordingly sent back three ele- 
phants, five camels, and some tents, retaining still, 
for his use, three of the former, and twenty-two 
of the latter; a number barely sufficient to convey 
the baggage of his escort, ‘consisting of ten guards, 
sent by the king of Oude for his lordship’s protec- 
tion, besides forty sepoys, four non-commissioned 
officers, and all his lordship’s servants. 

Qwing probably, in some degree, to the excite- 
ment occasioned by leaving his friends on the previous 
day, and partly to the cold his lordship took by tra- 
vellng in the evening after sun-set, he was, on the 
second, taken, very unwell. Having no medical man 
with him, he scarcely knew at first what step to pur- 
sue, whether to return to Lucknow, or to push on 
as fast as possible to the next town; which, 
he knew he could not reach in less than two or 
three days, But on mature consideration, he de- 
termined to go forward. The encampment on 
the second, was at a place called Meeagunge, 
near the ruins of what was formerly a celebrated 
fort, built by the famous eunuch, Almass Ali 
Khan, and surrounded by a spacious fine old~- 
fashioned park, in which were a considerable number 
of, very noble mangoe-trees. 

Tis lordship’s indisposition increased so much 
during. the mght, that on the morning of the 
thied, though he was still determined to persevere, 
he ‘as only able to do so by performing his jonmey 
in his palanquin. “ The whole'of this day,” he re- 
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marks, “I felt extremely ill, and was in much per- 
plexity what to do, as I was some days’ journey from 
any medical adviser, The application, however, of 
leeches to my temples relieved me considerably, aud 
I was able to get into my palanquin the next morn- 
ing, intending if possible to push on; so that if I 
grew worse, I might be able to get assistance by 
sending a servant on to Futtehgunge, the nearest 
station, on a swilt-trotting camel. This day's march 
brought me to a large town called Melaon, in the 
neighbourhood of which my tents were pitched. Here 
I remained the whole of the next day, being too ill 
to move,” . 

The bishop’s servants, and indeed the whole 
caravan, seemed to feel an, impression that his lord- 
ship’s illness would terminate fatally. The greatest 
stillness prevailed in the camp the whole day, every 
one being anxious to avoid making the least need- 
Jess noise; undissembled grief was depicted in their 
countenances, and the big tears ran down the face 
of Abdallah, while he bitterly lamented the event he 
now anticipated, the premature decease of his lord 
in the wilderness. In his anxiety to do all in his 
power, * he offered,” says the bishop, “ to push on 
the camels to procure assistance; and I prontised 
him, that if I were not better the next morning, I 
would send him or some other messenger. But 
through the mercy of God the remedies I took, almost 
in utter ignorance, proved successful; and I found 
myself so much better on the morning of Saturday, 
November the 6th, as to he enabled to perform my 
day’s journey with ease in the palanquin, and I re- 
ceived the felicitations of all the elders of the camp 
on, my recovery.” iz 

Atthe close of this day's journey, which,.dike the 
precedinpstines, lay:through.a level, beautifyl sind ex- 
tremely #fértilercountry, his lordship feltebiinigelf able 
to take a shaft evening walk in the towi-of Bélgaram, 
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where they encamped : a small place, remarkable as 
being the first station fixed upon as the residence of 
the British advanced force, which however was sub~ 
sequently removed to Cawnpoor, The next day, 
Sunday, much as it was against his lordship’s 
wishes, yet he found it advisable to make a short 
stage, perceiving that it would otherwise be impos- 
sible to reach Bareilly by the following Sunday. How 
his lodship was affected by being thus situated the 
following remarks will show, ‘This was indeed a 
lonely Sunday, except that I prayed with Abdallah in 
the evening. I trust, however, it was not a misspent 
one. J hope and believe I was really thankful to - 
God for his late goodness to me. My travelling to- 
day was not to be avoided, since otherwise J must 
have spent the next Sunday in the wilderness, 
which it is of gueat importance I should spend at 
Baveilly.” ' 

At the close of this day his lordship composed the 
followimg prayer, in which, while he giatefully ac- 
knowledges the goodness of God, in raising him up 
from his affliction, adverting to every circumstance 
connected with his deliverance, he breathes out a fer~ 
yent desire that it mght have a most happy effect on 
his future life, “I thank thee, O Lord { that thou 
hast heard my prayer, and helped me in the time of 
trouble; that thou hast delivered me from sharp 
sickness and great apparent danger, when I had no 
skill to heal myself, and when no human skill was 
near to save me.’ J thank thee for the support which 
‘thou gavest me in my hour of trial; thet thou didst 
not let my sins triumph over me, nor permit mine 
iniquities to sink me in despair, I thank thee for 
the many comforts with which thy mercy surrounded . 
” {othe accommodations of wealth, the security, 
ui he attendance and fidelity df servants, 
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and prevailing prayers which my absent friends of- 
fered up for me. But above all, I thank thee for 
the knowledge of my own weakness, and of thy 
great goodness and power which I have learned; 
beseeching thee that the recollection of those days 
may not vanish like a morning dream ; but that the 
resolutions which I have formed may be sealed by 
thy grace, and the life which thou hast spared may 
be spent hereafter in thy service: and that my past 
sins may be forgiven and forsaken, antl my future 
days may be.employed in pleasing thee, through thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ our Saviour, Amen.” 

* On Monday the 8th, after a journey of twenty 
miles, taough a woody and increasingly inverest- 
ing country, they reached, a village named Suro- 
munuggur; on the borders of which “ a large 
stream winds its way,” says his lordship, ‘ through a 
beautiful carpet of green whéat, interspersed with 
noble trees, It is strange, indeed, how much God 
has done to bless this land, and how perveisély man 
seems bent to render his blessing unavailing.” Their 
resting-place, on the 9th, was at Oudunpoor, rather 
a laige town, having in it some considerable houses, 
and the remains of some extensive fortifications, 
The next day his lordship passed the frontier-boider 
which divided the king of Oude’s from the com- 
pany’s territories. There he was met by ten 
suwarrs (horse-soldiers,) very gaily dressed, who had’ 
been sent by Mr. Neave, the iyte of Shahjehan- 
poor, to conduct his lordship thither. With them 
and .the king’s people who would not relinquish 
their station, I rode on in high style,” says the 
hishgp. ‘I could not however: help thinking, as 
we prance up the street of this town, that in the 
niidst-of this barbarous cavalcade, with miuadugtecrs, 
spearmehgand elephants‘closing the Pp 
i home would have had so 
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Several European gentlemen resided in this town; 
most of whom met the bishop at the house of 
Mr. Campbell, the collector of the district, who 
had kindly invited his lordship to breakfast, and 
to favour him with his company during the day. 
They expressed great desire to have a chaplain 
stationed among them; having, as they said, long re- 
gretted the want of public worship: this, however, the 
bishop could give them but little encouragement to 
expect, at léast.for the present. His lordship was in- 
deed anxious to send, not only them; but all others in 
equally destitute circumstances, spiritual help; but 
his means were inadequate to his desires. All he 
could then do was to give them such advice as he 
thought they would find,it of use to attend. “ Ac~ 
cordingly,” says his lordship, ‘I endeavoured, during 
the day, to persuade these gentlemen to remedy, in 
some little degree, the want of which they com- 
plained, by meeting constantly at some convenient 
place on Sundays, and taking it by turns to read a 
selection which I pointed out from the church prayers, , 
the psalms and lessons of the day, and a printed: 
sermon, I urged on them theexample of Mr. Ricketts, 
at Lucknow, and hope I produced some eftect; at 
any rate I am.glad I made the trial, and I think I 
gave no offence by so doing.” : 

After passing through a very richly cultivated 
country, intersected by the river Gurruk, which the 
caravan crossed by a ferry, his lordship reached 
Tillhier, distant about fomteen miles from Shahje- 
hanpoor, where he encamped, amidst a noble grove 
of fine trees, adjoining a large tank of clear water, 
Proceeding again, November the 12th, he arrived at 
Futtehgunge; a poor village, surrounded with a 
ruined mud-wall, but having two-handsome bricked 
Gothia gateways, neat to which, jwas a noble 
wood, jorgelump of trees, of move, than, thirty 
aexes, planted by the chief officer inthe district, 
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about thirty-six years before. In this convenient spot 
they rested for the night; and under this date of his 
lordship’s journal he writes: “‘ During the last week, 
we have almost every day fallen in with large parties 
of pilgrims, going to or returning from the Ganges, 
the greatest proportion of whom are women, who sing 
in a very pleasing and cheerful manner, in passing 
a village or any large assemblyof people, This day 
Imet a miserable little sickly-looking Mussulman, 
wrapped in a ragged blanket, who asked alms, say- 
ing he was going with his wife and two children the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, What a journey for such a 
person! J advised .him to return home, and*serve 
God in his own land; adding, that God was every 
where, and might be worshipped in India as well as 
by the side of a black stone in Hejaz. He smiled in 
a melancholy way, as if he were partly of the same 
opinion; but said he had a vow. At home, indeed, 
he perhaps, to judge'from his appearance, had left 
nothing but beggary.” ‘ 
On the 13th the bishop journeyed another fourteen 
miles, -through a flat, woody country, cultivated 
chiefly with cotton, and encamped at Furreedpoor, 
a small native village. In his lonely situation, 
having no sind axa friend to converse with, nor 2 
single individual with the slighest congeniality of 
taste, it might be supposed that his lordship would 
have been dull and unhappy ; but the following ex- 
tract from his journal, heh is illustrative of his 
state of mind at this period, will show that such 
was far from being the case. ‘The morning,” 
remarks his lordship, “ was positively cold, and the 
whole scene, with the exercise of the march, the pie- 
turesque groups of men and animals round me, the 
bracing air, the singing of birds, the light mist 
hanging on the trees, and the glistening dew, had 
something at once so Oriental and so Engilsh, that 
I found it, as I have found it often heforé, the best re- 
: rs v2 
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medy to raise my animal spirits, and to put me in a 
good temper with myself and all the world, How I 
wish those I love were with me! How much my wife 
would enjoy this sort of life ; its exercises, its clean- 
liness and pwity, its constant occupation, and at 
the same time, comparative freedom from form, care, 
and vexation! Another time, by God’s ‘blessing, I 
will not be alone in this Eden: yet I confess there 
are few people whom I greatly wish to have as asso- 
ciates in sch a jowney. It is only a wife, or a 
friend so intimate as to be quite another self, whom 
one would really like for a companion while travel- 
ling through a new country.” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


U'he Bishop's arrival at Baveilly—Preparations to visit 
Almorah—Bislordship's letter to Mrs, Meber on the 
occasion—First view of the Himalaya Mountains— 
Pestilential nature of the surrounding disiviét—~As- 
cent of the mountains—Magnificence of the scenery— 
Peculiarity of the mountatn-dnimals—Arrtval at Al- 
morah—Anecdote of a pundit—Incidents of his Lovd- 
ship's descent and journey to Morqdabad—Deserip- 
tion of the town—A converted Indian—Crossing the 
Ganges—Arvrival at Merut—Services there, and state 
of the Bishop's mind, a 


* . 

Tur bishop reached Bareilly on Sunday the 14th of 
November, in titne to preach to a numerous congye- 
gation of the civil and military officers, with their fa- 
milies, as well as a good many Christians of humbler 
rank; and afterwards to administer the sacrament ton 
small number of communicants, about sixteen, In 
&his poor and ruinous town his lordship met with an 
extremely hospitable and simple-hearted peoplo, 
“ After breakfast on Monday morning,” he says, 
“ T had a number of children brought to be baptized, 
and three couple came to be married, One of the 
fomales was a native, who had engaged to be married. 
to an English soldier, and who was a candidate for 
baptism, Her intended husband had_ evidentl: 

taken much pains to instruct her in her new belief. 
T explained to her, as far as our means of communi- 
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cation went, her obligations, both baptismal and 
matrimonial, For the former she seemed very 
anxious; and, to judge from her extreme seriousness 
during the ceremony, and the trembling earnestness 
with which, both'in English and Hindoostanee, she 
made the promises, I trust it was not performed in 
vain.’ 

At this period of his lordship’s journey, though he 
had now been absent for several weeks from those to 
whom he w¢s most tenderly attached—had been ex- 
posed to many dangers, and had endured much hard- 
ship—yet conceiving himself to be pursuing the course 
appointed him by Providence, he was determined still 
to pefsevere. He felt encouraged to do this, be- 
cause, though the number of native converts, when 
compared with the swarming population, was few, 

et ‘ several instances (as he writes in a letter to 
ord Amherst, bearing this date) had falien under 
his own knowledge, of a great and increasing indif. 
ference among the Hindoos to the observances of their 
superstition, and even to caste itself; while the Mus- 
sulmans, though the most zealous of the two, are sin- 
gularly caveless of those devotional ceremonjes which 
a Turk would rather perish than discontinue. 
They are,” adds his lordship, ‘a more inquisitive, 
and in some respects, a more free-thinking race ; 
and there is walk , a8 Thave been led to suspect, 
a process going on in the native mind, which, if not 
injuiiciously treated, is likely to lead to results more 
favourable to Christianity than any corresponding 
temper which I have witnessed in the lower pro- 
vinces,” : ‘ : 

His lordship had made it part of his plan, if pos- 
sible, to ma Almorah; but the accounts he had 
receiver for the last few days’ journey, from persons 
whom he had met with, respecting the extreme risk 
of travelling in so unhealthy and dangerous » dis- 
trict, almost inclined him to relinquish his intention 
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to visit this remote station till some future time. The 
conversation, however, which he had on the subject 
with several of the most intelligent individuals im 
Bareilly, induced his lordship to pursue his original 
plan. 

: « Almorah,” says his lordship, ‘though an impor- 
tant station, has never been visited by any clergyman; 
and I was anxious, not only to give a Sunday to its 
secluded flock, but to ascertain what facilities ex- 
itsedf or obtaining for them the occdsipnal visits, at 
least, of a minister of religion, and for oventually 
spreading the Gospel among these mountaineers, 
and beyond them into Thibet and Parlary Tho 
former of these objects I have good hopes of being 
able to accomplish, A residence in these cold and 
bracing regions may, in-fany cases, do as much 

‘ood to chaplains and missionaries, exhausted ly the 
heat of the plains, as a voyage to Rurope would do; 
and good men may be well employed here who are 
unequal to exertion in other parts of our eastern 
empire, To the design of sending the Gospel into 
Tartary there are many obstacles not likely yet to be 
overcome, and in encountering which considerable 
prudence and moderation will be necessary. But 
there are facilities and encouragements which I did 
not expect to find, and if God spare my life, and 
give me opportunities, I yet hope to see Christianity 
proclaimed in these countries,” 

‘Having determined to take this journey, which 
he knew would lead him through tract of country 
so pestilential, that during many months of the. 
year, even the monkeys oad every living animal fled 
from it instinctively, his lordship gave ditections to 
have the necessary arrangements made; and as 
soon as these were completed he set off from Bareilly; 
and alter .a journey of sixteen miles, on the isih, 
reached Shahee, a small village, where he rested 
for the night. The state of his lordship’s mind re- 
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specting his perilous undertaking will be seen by the 
following letter, which he wrote this day to Mrs. 
Tleber. : 

“To my dear wife, in case of my death, AsI am 
engaged in a journey in which there is, I find, a pro- 
bability of more an stgater dangers than | antici- 
pated, I write these few lines to my dear wife, to as- 
sure her, that next to the welfare of my immortal soul, 
(which I commit, in humble hope, to the undeserved 
mercies of my God, through Jesus Christ,) the 
thought of her, and of my beloved children, is at 
this moment nearest my heart ; and my most earnest 
prayers ae offered for her and_ their happiness 
and holiness, here and hereafter, Should I meet my 
death in my present journey, it is my request to her 
to be comforted concernihg me, and to bear my loss 

atiently, and to trust in the Almighty to raise up 
friends, and give food and clothing to herself and 
her children. It 18,also my request that she would 
transmit my affectionate love, and the assurance of 
my prayers, to my dear mother, and to my father- 
in-law, to Mrs, Yonge, my uncle and aunt Allan- 
son, my beloved brother and sister, and all with 
whom I am connected by blood or maniage, parti- 
cularly Harriet Douglas and Charlotte Shipley. I 
beg her to tansmit the same assurance of my con- 
tinued affection and prayers tomy dear friend 
Charlotte Dod, also to my dear friends Thornton, 
C. Williams Wynn, Wilmot, and Davenport. I am 
not aware of any advantageous alteration I could 
make in the will which J left at Calcutta, and I am 
too poor to leave legacies. I will therefore only 
send my blessing té my dear wife and children, and 
to the valuable relations whom I have enumerated, 
begging them to fear and love God above all things, 
and so to endeavour to serve him, as that, through 
the worthiness and compassion of his Son, in whom 
-only,J trust, we may meet in a happy eternity, May 
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God hear my prayers for myself and them, for the 
sake of our blessed Savionr. : 
 Rueinaup Carcurra.” 


Mr. Boulderson, the collector of the district, an 
active and persevering individual, who was then at 
Shahee, had goodnaturedlytoffered to accommodate 
his lordship with the loan of a sure-footed poney, 
and to accompany him to the foot of the Himalaya 
mountains, In company with this gentleman, the 
bishop proceeded on the 19th to Sheesh$hur, a poor 
village, with a rumous fort, reridered conspicuous in 
some degree by standing on a trifling clevation 
above the sunounding flat country, “ Here,’ says 
his lordship, “ soon after the sun rose, qnd just as 
we had reached a small rismg ground, the mist 
rolled away, and showed us again the Himalaya, 
distinct and dark, with the glorious icy mountains, 
towering in a clear blue sky above the nearer range. 
I could not help feeling now, and felt it still more when 
I began the attempt to commit the prospect to paper, 
that the awe and wonder which J experienced were of 
avely complex character, and greatly detached from 
the simple act of vision. The eye is, by itself, and 
without some object with which to fom ® com- 
parison, unable to judge of such heights at such a 
distance. Carneth, Llewellyn, and Snowdon, at 
certain times of the year, make really as grand an 
appearance as the mountains now before me; pnd 
the reason that I am so much impressed with the 
present view, is partly the mysterious idea of awful 
and inaccessible remoteness attached to the Indian 
Caucasus, the centre of the earth, fs 

* Feeqltar, audits crate, nnd Ite tbrone 


and still more the knowledge I have derived from 
hooks, .that the objects now hefors me, are really 
among the greatest earthly works of the Almighty 
Creator’s hands, the highest. spots below the moon, 
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and out-topping, by many hundred feet, the summits 
of Cotoposi and Chimborazo.” 

After a long and very tedious day’s journey, on 
the 20th, through a marshy and most unhealthy dis- 
trict, over many parts of which hung a thick white fog, 
said by the natives to be “ Essence of Owl,” the name 
they give the malaria-fever, the bishop arrived at 
Kulleanpoor, (the town of genius, as it is called,) a 
wretched place, the inhabitants of which, owing to the 
insalubrity of the climate, looked the very pictures of 
misery and ill-health, On the following day their 
route lay through a dismal uncultivated country, 
overgrown with a rank poisonous-looking plant, and 
tall jungle-grass, often rising above the head of a 
man on horseback, through which they had to push 
their way as well gs they could. 

“ On approaching Ruderpoor, our halting-place 
this day, we passed,” says his lordship, “ some of 
the largest peepul-trees I ever saw : but they afforded, 
only a wild and dismal shade, being completely 
choked up with the vile underwood below, through * 
which was a winding path, narrow and boggy. On, 
the other side, we found ourselves among ill-cul- 
tivated rice-fields, beyond which appeared a mag- 
nificent range of mangoe-trees, with some tombs 
and temples peeping out from among tfem, giving 
to the whole scene an appearance of great wealth 
and splendour. We found, however, on drawing 
nearer, all the marks of a diminished and sickly 
population, a pestilential climate, and an over-lux- 
wiant soil, The tombs and temples were all in 
ruing ; the houses of the present inhabitants, some 
two or three seore of wretched huts, such as even 

ipsies of the open country would hardly shelter in, 
far overtopped by the grass that grows around them, 
The people sat huddled together at their doors, 
wrapped in their black blankets, and cowering 
around little fires, with pale faces and emaciated 
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limbs: yet Ruderpoor is, in many respects, a very 
striking and beautiful spot.” 

The bishop proceeded, with Mr, Boulderson, from - 
Ruderpoor to Bamoury on the 22d. Their ronte 
lay along an elevated causeway across a marshy, 
wild-looking forest, where the grass on cither side of 
the rond rose to the height of the clephants.”‘ I must 
own,” says his lordship, “ that I saw nothing ap- 
palling or menacing in this ‘ yalley qf death,’ as it 
ia called; the grass was so thick that % was some. 
times with great difficulty that even on ‘the raised 
causeway we could force our way through it; but 
there was nothing of that dark, dank, and deadly- 
looking vegetation which we had secn at Ruder- 
poor; and the majestic trees which, from time to time 
towered over the underwood, the songs of the birds, 
and the nable hills we were approaching, made me 
think I had passed many days in India more unplea- 
santly.” ‘They encamped for the night at the foot 
of the Himalaya, on the bank of a rapid river, 
which dashed over a rocky bottom with great noise 
sand yiolence, keeping up an incessant roar. . 

Being provided with suitable His same through 
the kindness of Mr. Adams, of Almorah, who, hear- 
ing that higlordship had undertaken the journey, had 
forwarded €very thing that would be wanted, they 
began the ascent on the following morning, The 
bishop was mounted on a litthe shaggy mountain. 
poney, which pursued its way dexterously over steep 
and rugged passages, intersected by occasionl tor- 
rents, climbmg the steopest ascents with apparent 
ease, “The country,” says his lordship, “ as® we 
advanced, became exceedingly beautiful and ro- 
mantic. It reminded me most of Nonway, but had 
the advantage of round-toy pped instead of wavaried 
spew ake trees. We oii seldom, however, from 
the range of our toad, see the bottoms of any of 
them, and could only hear the roar and rush of tho, 
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river which we had left, and which the torrents that 
foamed across our path, was hastening to join.” 
Their resting-place this night was at Beemihal, 
where the company has some warehouses and a 
small guard-room, beautifully situated, having on 
three of its sides woody hills, and on the fourth, a 
green méadow, with a fine lake of clear water. 

Mr, Boulderson, who had accompanied the bishop 
much further than was his intention when he joined 
him, was row compelled to return, leaving his 
lordship, as before, to pursue his journey alone, 
His departure, which took place on the 24th, was 
the subject of mutual regret; for though his lord- 
ship's taste differed greatly from, that of his com- 

anion, and though they had been associated only 
for a very short time, yet, says his lordship, ‘ I found 
him, different as were his pursuits and amusements 
to mine, a man of a fine temper and an active 
mind, full ‘of information respecting the country,- 
where he had passed several yeais; and on the 
whole, I do not think I have acquired so much 
knowledge of the manners and customs of the peo- 
ple, and of its various animals, in so short a time, 
from any person whom I have met with in India,” 

‘To reeruit the strength of his peoplag;who were 
nearly worn out with tiresome and long marches, 
and to fit them for the severe labour of ascending 
the mountains, the bishop deemed it proper to rest 
on the 24th. During this day, his lordship went 0 
short distance to view a lake said to be much larger 
than the one near his encampment: he found ‘it, 

. howeyer, on his arrival, though of considerable ex- 
tent, and well repaying the trouble he had taken to 
attain the view, of less magnitude than he had ex~ 

ected. Very early in the morning of the 25th, his 
lordship’s party set off, and after coasting the lake 
for nearly a mile, “ we went up,” he says * about 
thirteen miles, by a most steep and rugged road, 
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through a succession of glens, forests, and views 
of the most sublime and beautiful description, I 
never saw such prospects before, and had formed 
no adequate idea of such. My attention was com~ 
pletely strained, and my eyes filled with tears; every 
thing around me was so wild and magnificentf 
that man appeared as nothing, and I felt myself as if 
climbing the altar of God’s great temple. After 
winding up 

F Awild romantic chasm, that slanted 

perarie euteensaesd"® 

iy homme ualdng or hoginon rer 
we aurived at the gorge of the pass, in an indent, be- 
tween the two principal summits, Goughur, near 8,600 
feet above the sea: and now the snowy mountains, 
which had been so long bio eed opened on us in 
full magnificence, To describe a view of this kind 
ig only lost labour, Here I found the first ice I 
had seen in the country, the stieams on the northern 
side of the fall having a thin crust on them ; and the 
-hoar-frost, in one or two places, made the path so 
slippery that I thought it best to dismount; and 
though the sun was already high, and I was warmly 
dressed, a,walk down the hill to our resting-place 
for the day was by no means unplensant,” 

Near his lordship’s encampment was the first. vil- 
Jage he had seen on the mountains} and this, indeed, 
appeared miserably poor and wretched, almost alt 
the children being naked: their houses, or rather 
huts, ,vere little better than piggeries in England, 
none of them being of sufficient height to allow adults 
to stand erect in them, and the fegee being not 
more than ten feat square, with but one entrance, 
and that a door-way, or hole about four fest high 
and of equal breadth, His lordship proceeded up 
the mountain tothe next station on, the 27th. 
Tn their journey this day, after climbing one of 
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the hills, ‘‘ we had,” he says, ‘a more exten- 
sive and panoramic view of the icy range than 
we had seen before; and the guides pointing out 
Merut, cried ont, ‘That, my lord, is the greatest of 
all mountains : out of that flows the Gunga.’ I had 
expected, from this hill, to see something like a 
table-land or elevated plain, but found, instead, 
nothing but one range of mountains after another, 
quite as rugged, and, generally speaking, more bare 
than those which we had left, till the horizon was 
terminated by a vast range of ice and snow, extend. 
ing its battalion of white shining spears, from east 
to west, as far as the eye could follow it; the prin- 
cipal points rising like towers in the glittering 
ramparts, but all connected by a chain of humbler 
glaciers.” . 

Under this date of his lordship’s journal, are the 
following vemarks, on a singular peculiarity belong- 
ing to almost all mountain-animals; elicited from 
him, no doybt, in consequence of the peril in 
which he was often placed by the track which his 
poney pursued, especially when passing the most 
dangerous places. “ The road we passed to-day 
was more rugged and steep, and the precipices 
higher than any we had found before; ,or perhaps 
their height is more seen, there being fewer trees, 
and nothing to break the view from the brow to the 
very bottom. I know not what is the reason, or in< 
stinct, which induces all animals acctstomed to 
mountain-travelling, to go,-by preference, as near 
the edge as possible, The road is, indecd, smoother 
and more beaten there; but it has been this predi- 
lection oftheirs, which, in the first instance, made it 
so. My prescnt poney had this preference very 
decidedly; and I often found him picking his way 
along what I should have thought the extreme verge 
of safety. ,T was satisfied, however, that he knew 
best, and therefore let him take his own course, 
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though my attendants often called out to him, ‘Ah 
Pearl, (his name,) go in the middle, do not go so 
near the brink.’ The fact is, that though there is 
some fatigue, there is but little danger in any part of 
the road, if a person is properly mounted, and not 
nervous,” 

‘Having to climb the castern side of the steep hill 
on which Almorah stands, and which his lordship 
reached at the end of three days’ margh, he thought 
it advisable to give orders for all to start‘earlier, lest 
the heat of the sun should prove so troublesome as 
considerably to retard their progress. Their way led 
them across two black and rapid rivers, and wp two 
very toilsome ascents, when they approached the 
tawn by a long and steep zig-zag ‘oad, ‘ Almorah,” 
says luis lordship, ‘is a small, neat, curious, and 
interesting town, consisting chiefly of one long 
street, running along the ridge of the mountain. 
‘The hauses are built of timber, and are of one, and 
sometimes of two low stories, having sloping roofs, 
covered with grey slate, ou which the inhabitants 
sometimes pile up their hay in stacks for winter 
consumption : the street has a natural pavement of 
slaty rock, which is kept beautifully clean: the stoyie 
part of the houses is well whitewashed, and adorned 
with queer little paintings, and the tradesmen are a 
fairer and much more respectable race than I had 
expected to ses.” 2 

The next day, Sunday, November 28, his lordship 
had the high gratification, as he says, ‘ of being the 
first. Protestant minister who had preached and ad- 
ministered the sacrament in this celebrated and 
remote region,” which he did to a respectable con+ 
grepation, in two rooms of Mr. Adams’s house, 
kindly lent. and fitted up by him for the purpose. 
How elevated must have been ilordabip's feelings 
while making knowy the sublime bat simple traths’ 
of Christianity, amidst the majestic grandeur of the 
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mountain-scenery, to many who had probably never 
heard them before, and to others who had not heard 
them for a number of years | 

Lest it should seem to some that his lordship, in 
visiting these remote regions, was prompted more by 
curiosity than by zeal to promote the cause of 
Christianity, it appears desirable to remark, that his 
evident design was to visit, if possible, every 
part of British India, to ascertain, as nearly and 
as accurately as the cases ‘would admit, the spi- 
ritual wants of his vast diocesa, that he might the 
more efficiently direct {he labours of those mi- 

isters who were’ placed under his jurisdiction, 
It was to prom the same design, that his 
loidship so partichlarly related every incident of 
his journey in his journal, that by referring to it, on 
his return to Calcutta, he might, instead of trusting 
to his memory, have written documents before him 
to aid him in his future decisions, In a letter to 
Mrs. Heber, his lordship remarks ; “ My visit to Al- 
morah has, I hope, not been useless, or one which 
T ought to regret, notwithstanding the delay it has 
occasioned me. The reasons which led me to go 
thie, (which, indeed, as you are aware, has always 
been a part of my plan,) you will,see detailed in 
my journal. I have learned some facts which, if 
my life is spared, may gpen a door for sending mis- 
sionaries and copies of the Scriptures into Taitary, 
and even China, 

At Almorah, the bishop met with sir Robert 
Colquhoun, the commandant of the local troops af 
the Kemaoon, who much pressed his lordship to 
spend a few days with him, at his residence at Ha- 
yelbagh, to rest himself and his servants, after the 
fatigue they had endured; an invitation which he 
would gladly havéaccepted, as he much enjoyed, 
the mountain-scenery; but knowing how impobtey 
ant it was that he should perform as much crate 
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journey as possible before he was overtaken by the 
‘hot winds, he could only consent to spend one day 
with sir Robert, which, indeed, was indispensably 
necessary to recruit the worn-out enrgies of his 
servants, Accoidingly, on the morning of the 29th, 
he proceeded, by a steep and winding road, down the 
mountain of Almorah, to Havelbagh, supposed {o he 
about 2,500 feet lower than Almorah, Tere he found 
sir Robert's house finely situated, amidst a number 
of pretty bungalows for the officers, commanding a 
view of an oxtensive’ valley and its surround 
mountains, near which/Mat a considerable deptl 
below, across a nariow rocky glen, runs, will? much 
violence, the black Koosilla. 

At sir Robert's, where, his lordship arrived in 
time for breakfast, he was introduced to lady Col- 
quhoun and to captain Herbert, who holds the 
situation of geologist in the province, and whom his 
lordship speaks of as a well-informed, intelligent, 
and unassuming man. With the party assembled 
on this oecasion, among whom were Messrs, Adams 
and Traill, besides some officers, the bishop spent an 
interesting day, obtaining much useful informatign 
respecting the country, the manners and customs of 
its inhabitants, with its productions and resoulces, 
The population of the distvict, his lordship was in- 
formed, including all the Kemaoon ten itory, amounts 
to 300,000. 

In the course of the day, an intelligent pundit, who 
had been benefited by hearing the Baptist missionary, 
My, Chamberlayne, préach at the great fair at Hurd- 
war, was introduced to his lordship. ‘He was a cele- 
brated astrologer, and had evidently made great profj- 
eleney in the scienco of astronomy, and Inughed” 
says the bishop, ‘ at the fanc Sigh slephant and the 
tortoise, whom the pundits of Beféres placdd as sup- 
porters to the earthy He expressed<a ‘grant desire 
to learn more-of the Enropean discoveries in astt6- 
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nomy and geography, and listened much to my ac-- 
count of the Copernican system, and to the relative 
situations of England, Russia, Turkey, Persia, Ara- 
bia, and India. “He was, unquestionably, a man of 
considerable talent, and extiemely desirous to im- 
prove whateycr opportunities of knowledge fell in 
his way; and like all the mountaineers, he is of a 
lively, cheerful turn, without any of the crouching 
manner and flattering address, which is apparent 
in most of tlie Hindoos of Calcutta and Benares.” 
Tlis lordship again set, out on his journey, on the 
2nd of December, acco ied by sir Robert and 
lady Colquhoun: her ladyship was celebrated in the 
province as a bold-mountain-rider, Their road was 
wild and rugged, and lay over the ridges of craggy 
mountains, which none but mountain-poneys, who 
climb almost anywhere that a dog can go, would 
have been able to keep their legs, ‘‘ I observed,” 
says his lordship, ‘¢ that our little coursers, on arriv- - 
ing at a difficult place, always looked round to see 
if there were any easier track, and if there were, 
they pulled hard to get atit; that if this were not the 
cage, they often, particularly in case of a deep de- 
scent, stood pawing with their fore-feet some time, 
as if to satisfy themselves of its practicability ; and if 
they had doubts, usually stood stock-still and refused 
to go any further, under which cireumstances it was 
always wise to dismount, These places, however, 
did not occur very often, though there were more 
than one which they went up and down without he- 
sitation, which 1 could compare to nothing but the 
broken staicase of a ruined caatle.” . ; 
‘Their encampment for the night was between two 
peaks of a lofty mopntain, near the village of Pruny, ° 
surrounded on all gides by a forest of fir and cedar- 
irges. They wereHow 6000 feet. above the level of 
the sea; and so sharp did it freeze during the night, 
that the water in the basin in his lordship’s tent, was 
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covered with a thick ice in the morning. ‘ The re- 
flection of the sun,” says his brit, “on the snowy 
mountains, was extremely beautiful. One of the 
peaks of Nundidevi was, for a considerable time to~ 
gether, a perfect rosé-colour, We had also a mag- 
nificent echo near our encampment, which answered 
with remarkable distinctness, and great power and 
mellowness, all the different light-infontry signals 
on the bugle of sir Robert Colquhoyn's rangers, 
which he had brought with him.” 

On the third, they through a more fre- 
quented track, dnd en ed hear a mountain-topy 
on the skirt of a fine ¥fir wood, Py a large and 
populous village. The ffext day, on their arrival at 
Choumoka Devi, about half the distance of their in- 
tended day’s march, they halted for brealefast, to 
enjoy the views from this elevated, spot, which was 
higher than the bishop had yet climbed, being 7,800 
feet ubove the level of the sea. “ At the summit of 
this mountain,” writes his lordship, “ is a.small tem- 
ple of not inelegant structie, in the verandah of 
which we sat during the heat of the day, The view 
was very magnificent; nothing which I ever saw 

* equals thé majesty of some parts of the mountain 
scenery, There is, indeed, a want of water in the 
nospect ; and could not help thinking how beauti- 
fally these hills would have been reflected on the 
noble lakes of Noryay. Over the Norway mountains, 
however, they have the advantages of a thore bril- 
liant sky, 4 warmer And‘more luxuriant vegetation, 
a still greater ruggedness' aud variety of outline, and 
above all, the fey mountains here are such a diadém 
and centre to the view, as not evon Switzerland can 
show ¢ I thought them particularly grdnd wher seen 
ifthe grey of the morning, while their céld_dis- 
tinet outliié was'visible along the dark sky, with ng’ 

refraction tot puzzle, i’ Yapouts to’ céncéal “it.” At. 
other timnes‘their forms vary; aécording to the shift- 
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ing lights and shadows; and if it were not for the 
identity of situation, I could sometimes have doubted 
whether the peaks whrch I saw in the haze of the 
noon, were the same with those which, in the crim- 
son light of the setting or the amber brilliancy of the 
rising’ sun, had delighted me in so different a man~ 
ner, Seen, however, as they may be, they are 
always beautiful and wonderlul; and I looked on 
them, from Choumoka Devi, with the more admi- 
vation, becauSe I knew that I was then to bid them 
adieu. We descended thgyce, in the evening, by a 
long and rugged declivit?; of nbout seven miles, 
through a beautiful and yet awful dell, overhung by 
noble trees, and shortly after came to the place of 
our encampment. We should all of us have liked to 
have halted here for the Sunday, but it could not be 
done without endangering my arrival at Moradabad 
on the followmg Satuday.” : 

After a tedious and dangerous march on the 6th, 
over rocky ascents and descents, and across several 
rapid streams which they had to ford, frequently with 
considerable difficulty, they encamped near a small 
village named Okul-doonga, situated on an elevated 
plain, surrounded by deep and woody ravines and 
mountains, On the 6th,” writes his lordship, 
‘ Salvator Rosa never painted glens more wild and 
yomantic than we threaded to-day, in our path to 
Dikkalee, nor did mules or poneys often pass a worse 
road, .We had again to foid the Koosilla, now 
considerably increased in size, though fortunately 
lane not in depth or rapidity; as, if it had been a 

inches deeper than where we passed it, we 
should have had to swim our horses. The banks 
are still exceedingly beautiful, high rocks crowned 
with woods, and broken into all the capricious 
forms which lime-stone in a rainy climate assumes, 
The valley is become broader- and more stony, «ind 
the features in general are in a grander and'more 
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savage style. I had, indeed, been strongly im- 
pressed, during the last three days, that the route 
we have taken in our return from the mountains, 
is by far more beautiful than the Beemthdl-road, 
which we took in approaching them, where nothing 
is seen that equals the valley of the Koosilla, except 
the gorge of Mount Gaughur, which is, indeed, 
without a rival, I only hope that, if three years 
hence I have the pleasure of taking ba Gib through 
this part of India, something like a road will have 
been made by this passige. 

At Dikkalee, said to’ a most unhealthy’ spot, 
his loidship took leave of sir Robert and lady 
Colquhoun, on the evoning of the 6th; and on the 
7th, he pursued his journey, through a rocky and 
woody forest, issuing at length in a steep pitch of 
rugged road, which leads to a plain, where stood 
the miserable looking village of Chilkeah, and 
where that part of the ‘caravan which his lordship 
had left when he set off for the mountains, was 
anxiously waiting his arrival; and though the spot 
in which they had pitched, was considered most 
unhealthy, his lordship had the satisfaction to find 
that all whom he had left behind were well, 
and not « little glad to see him once more among 
them, after so long an absence. “In returning to 
my own tents again,” writes his lordship, “ and in 
hearing again the prattle of the two little children 
of my elephant-driver, I felt for 2 moment something 
like the pleasure of: home, till I recollected how, far 
I still was, and how long I was likely to be sper 
fiom those who-only make home agrecable to 
The old soubahdah, who reccived me at the head, o1 
shis company ‘ith presented arms, drum, and fife, 
gave a short and favourable account of his party. 
Dhey had comeistraight through the forest:from Tan- 
dah to.Casherpoor, remained -therera few days, and 
thence advanced to Chilkeah.” « 
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Leaving Chilkeah, which, though a poor place, 
is, during the dry season, a principal mart for the 
sale of European shawls, cloths, and other commo- 
dities to the Kemaoons and Tartars, the bishop pro- 
ceeded on the 8th, across a wild, maishy, and 
jungly plain, to Casherpoor; a mean town of consi- 
derable traffic, and much celebrated as a famous 
place of Hindoo pilgrimage. During his lordship’s 
evening walk, the sky being very clear, and the sun 
setting with its rays‘ directly on the mountains, he 
caught pa view for the last time of the Nundidevi, 
and turned, as he says, “ to take a last leave of one 
the noblest inanimate works of Providence, which 
alone, of all the white hills, was visible, though this 
was very distinctly. All the natives assert, that a 
smoke is often.scen to tise from the lowest of its 
highest peaks, This is, they Fh the kitchen of the 
god Nundi; but if it be true, for no European has 
seen it, it is a very curious instance of a voleano 
situated so far from the sea. If there is a vol- 
cano, it must, however, be very inert and almost 
extinct, or it would have placed itself ere this beyond 
doubt.” 

On the 9th of December, after a day’s march 
through a country improving in fertility and culti- 
vation, with good roads, the bishop arrived at Bela- 
gary, a miserably paor and mean village. The next 
day he reached Boitpoor, a small but neat place, 
chiefly inhabited by Mussulmans, ‘J passed here 
in my evening walk,” says his lordship, “a fine 

‘of the mimosa, with leaves at a little distance so 

ich resembling those of the mountain-ash, that I 
Was for a moment deceived, and asked if it did not 
bring fruit? They answered no, but*said it was a 
very noble tree, being called the ‘ Imperial tres,’ 
for its excellent properties; that it sleptall night, and 
wakened and was alive all day, withdrawing its 
leaves if any oné attempted to touch them. Above: 
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all, however, they said, it was useful as a preserva 
tive against magic; a sprig worn in the turban, or 
suspended over the bed, was a perfect security 
against all spells, insomuch that the mast formidable 
wizard would not, if he could help it, approach its 
shade. One, indeed, of the fraternity, they suid, 
who was very renowned for his witchifying power 
over plants, killing them and drying up their sap by 
a,look, had come to this very tree, aud gazed on it 
intently for a long time; ‘ but,’ said thé old man my 
informant, with an air of triumph, ‘ look at itas he 
might, he could do the tree no harm;’ a fact of which I 
make no question, I was amused to find the super- 
stition, which, in England and Scotland, attaches to 
the rowan-tree, here applied to a tree of similar form, 
Which nation has been, in this case, the imitator, 
or from what-common centre are these general but 
most absurd notions derived?” —_* 

After a short march on Saturday, the 11th, his 
lordship reached Moradabad, a motlerate sized town, 
with some remains of its former splendour, situated 
on, the Ramgunga, a wide but fleet and sluggish 
river, Several of the principal Europeans were ab- 
sent on duty, being gone with some troops in pur- 
suit ofan armed body of plunderers, who had recantl 
committed many depredations in the neighbourhood, 
His lordship, however, was most kindly received, and 
hospitably treated by Mr. Ford, the collector offthe 
district, wha, with Mr. Scott, the judge and magis- 
‘wate, met him on hits arrival, and cheerfully under. 
took to do every thing in their power ta facilitate t 
object of his visit. During the day, Mr Simms, o 
of the surgeorts of the station, weed on the bishop. 
and.as two of lis lordship’s sopoys had been for some 
days very ill, he consulted Mr, Simms on their cage. 
They were .both found, to, be suffering under van 
attack .of the jungle-fever; and Mr. Simms said: 
they must: be, adniitted .inta: the niilitary hospital, 
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where, as their, symptons were not very unfayour- 
able, he hoped they would soon recover. His lord- 
ship was much concerned to learn this, and directed 
that every pioper attention should be paid to them, 
to promote their 1ecovery. 

On Sunday, the 12th, the bishop read prayers, 
and preached in a commodious room in the col- 
lector’s house, and afterwards administered the sa- 
crament to about twenty communicants : more would 
have attendéd had not their duties called them away 
from the town. ‘ After service,” says his lord- 
ship, “I had three christenings, and an interest- 
ing visit from a fine, grey-bearded old man, who 
said he had been converted by Mr, Corrie to Chris- 
tianity, at Agra; that his name was ‘ Noor Musseeh,’ 
(Light of the Messiah ;) that he was come to ask for 
books, if I had any to spare for him, and to intro- 
duce his son, @ tall, but not interesting-lookin 
young maw, whom he had been catechizing, an 
who now expressed a wish for baptism; and lastly, 
he came to beg I would speak to the collector and 
Mr, Halhed, that he might not be turned out of a 
small office which he held, and which he was in 
danger of losing on account of his Christianity; his 
comnades in the office being fierce Mussulmans, who 
left no stone unturned in order to misrepresent and 
ruin him, and that, if he had no protector, he must 
sink, I gave hini a few lines to Mr, Halhed on the 
subject, and presented him with a Hindoostanee 
Prayer-book ; and with regad to his son, told him 
AL could not myself examine him sufficiently to judge 

@OF his qualification for baptism into the Christian 
church; but if he would go with me to Mert, he 
might put up his bed under the connauts of the 
tent, and I would give him his provisions, and that, 
there Mr. Fisher should examine and instruct him 
more fully, The old man was very grateful, and the 
young one bowed very low, and asked my blessing, 
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but did not seem to participate in an equal degree 
in his father’s zeal. This is the third or fourth 
Christian I have heard of, scattered up and down 
in these mountain-provinces ; but it is likely, which, 
indeed, Mr. Corie thinks is the case, that there are 
many mote believers in Christ, who dare not, by 
owning themselyes such, take the risk of incurring 
the ill-will of their neighbours.” 

Ris lordship left Moradabad euly on the 18th; 
and after a long, tedious march, througlfa waste and 
barren country, and across a small river, and some 
maishy pols, he encamped at a paltry little village, 
called Tyleepoor. Pursuing his journey the fol- 
lowing day, he passed through the outskirts of Am- 
roah, a considerable town,.having in it some nent 
mosques and extensive gardens, with walls and sum- 
mer-houses, and surrounded with Jarge plantations 
of sugar and cotton; and at the end of  sixteen- 
miles’ journey, halted at Muhaisna, a miserable 
place, where he had considerable difficulty to obtain 
supplies of such things as were wanted. His lord. 
ship’s ied dpe on the 15th, after a long day’s 
stage, through a dry and parched county, was at 
a village named Tighree, a small and poor place, 
distant from the Ganges about four miles, which, 
on the following morning, he crossed on his way to 
Merut,. This mighty river, thus far up thé country, 
and in alrnost the driest season of the year, was a 
broad and powerful stream, so deep that the ale- 
phants, (which the ferry-boats could not take in,) 
were compelled to swim some distanco in the mid. 
dles ‘a sight,” says his lordship, which I wat 
not sorry to have an opportunity of seeing, All 
three could swim, which was fortunate, as this is 
not always the case with them, -I did not think 
they-sankt so deep in the water as liad been de- 
scribed towme, on as the eléphant is ‘repiesetited aa 
doing, inoaptain’ Williams's prinit.”s * 2 6. 
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“We now,” says his lordship, “ took leave of 
the noble Ganges, not again to see it till our return 
‘by sea to Sauger; and puisuing our way, encamped 
for the night at another place, called Shahjehan- 
"poor, a common name given to several towns in 
India, It is a large and picturesque town, with a 
tuined castle, several mosques, and some large and 
fine groves, and pools of water. I saw, however, 
but little of it, for I had a good deal of business 
during the"day, getting ready my letters to be 
dispatched from Merut.” - 

ne of the letters here referred to by the bishop, 
was addressed to the archdeacon of Bombay, in 
which his lordship describes, at some length, the 
plan he had laid down, for his future movements. 
And as these differed materially from his original 
arrangements, allotting much less time to the Bom- 
bay archdeaconry (owing to his detention so much 
beyond the time he had expected) than was at fist 
assigned to-it, his lordship introduces the following 
remarks to account for the alteration: ‘ The many 
calls on my time and attention, which have detained 
me so much longer than I expected in these pra- 
vinces, (where, indeed, the harvest of probnlle use- 
fulness is so great, and the, calls for’ ministerial help 
so loud and numerous, that I could not, with pro- 
priety, make greater haste than I have made,) has 
put marching from Poonah to Surat out of the 
question, and has made it necessary to allot a far 
shorter time to the visitation of Guzerat than you 
anticipated, or than I could have desired: sfoiall 
essential purposes, it will, however, I trust, bevsuf- 
ficient; and it seemed to me hetter to: paxs ‘hastily 
through places which have enjoyed -both a resident 
ministry and the great advantage sof your annual 
visitations, rather than omit entirely, which 1 other. 
wise-muyst have done, stations where many ay 
have been for years without*hedring -a ‘sermon soi’ 
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receiving the sacrament, or even obtaining baptism 
for their children.” 

His lordship pursued his journey on the 17th of 
December, and encamped at a poor village named 
Mow, where no trees could be found to shelter them 
from the burning heat of the mid-day sun. This 
place being only a short day’s march from Merut, 
the bishop arrived there early the next morning. 
“ Here,” says his lordship, ‘I was met “ by Mr. 
Fisher, the chaplain, (whom I had onee, thany years 
ago, heard preach at Knaresborough,) and by two 
of his song, one a chaplain in the company’s esta~ 
blishment, the other a lieutenant in the same 
service,” At Merut, where his lordship remained 
ten days: he hed the gratification to find a large 
and handsome church, capable of accommodating 
at least three thousand heaers, which when the 
garrison were present, was quite filled, and when 
they were absent, was most, numerously and re- 
spectably attended, It afforded his lor ay great 
pleasme to learn that Mr, Fisher devoted himself 
with such exemplary zeal to his work, conducting 
himself at the same time with that uniform prudence, 
which proved honourable alike to his judgment and 
his piety, This excellent and most laborious clergy~ 
man, in addition to his Sunday duties, preaches th 
the church every Wegnesday and Friday evenings, 
besides preaching to a few native Christians on a 
Thursday, in a small room sct apart for the purpose, 
in a remote part of the town, whither his lordship 
accompanied him on,one.oceasion, as he did alyo 
to a school which Mr. Fisher had established in the 
town, entrusting its management chiefly to one of 
his talented mative converts, under whose superin- 
tendenae it went on very prospsrously, givin, 
great, petition to all parties. ‘The boys,” 
says his lordship, .* exe taught reading:and writing, 
in Hindoostanee and Persian, and: receive, such of 
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them as desire it, which they all do, instruction in 
the Gospels,” 

The bishop consecrated the church on Sunday 
the 19th, with the usual forms. “The congrega- 
tion,” says his loidship, “ was very numerous and 
ittentive, the singing good, and the appearance of 
every thing highly honourable, both to the chaplain 
and military officers of this important station, I 
had the gratification of hearing my own hymns, 
‘ Brightett and best of the sons of the morning,’ 
and that for St. Stephen’s day, ‘ The Son of God 
goes forth to war,’ sung better than I ever heard 
them in achuch before. It is remarkable that one 
of the earliest, the largest, and the handsomest 
churches in India, havmg in it one of the best 
organs, should be found in so remote a situation, 
and in sight of the Himalaya mountains,” 

On the following Friday, the bishop confirmed 
about two hundred and fifty individuals, young and 
old, nearly -fifty of whom were Mr. Fisher's native 
converts, ‘“ Surely this is a greater work,” as his 
lordship well observes, ‘ than could have been ex- ° 
pected in so remote a pait of India, and where fo 
Englishman had_set his foot till the conquests made 
by Jord Lake and sir Aithur Wellesley.” Saturday 
being Christmas-day, the bishop administered the 
sacrament to above two hundred communicants. 
The pious and truly Chistian feelings of which his 
lordship was then ‘the subject, will be seen by the 
following payer, which he composed in the evening. 
“© God, be with me in this my pilgrimage! The 
more I am deprived of earthly friends, do thou 
draw the nearer unto me, and incline my soul the 
thore, by thy grace, to rest on thee! Keep me from 
trifling pursuits, from the neglect of customary 
duties, from forgetfulness of my calling, and of 
thee! Keep me from vanity and worldly care. Oc- 
eupy my soul with thoughts of thy name, and with 
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the appropriate pursuits of my profession : make me 
frequent and earnest in prayer, and in the study of 
thy word, And giant, if it be thy blessed will, 
that my present journey may be to the good of thy 
church, and the merease and furtherance of thy 
glorious kingdom! Grant a continuance of thy 
mighty protection to myself and my dear wife and 
children, and bring us again to meet in safety and 
prosperity! But teach us above all things to trust 
in_ thee, and to acquiesce in thy wises disposals 
affording us in this world a knowledge and love of 
thy name, and in the world to come, thy merey, 
through thy Son our Saviour, Amen,” ‘ 

The bishop again preached on the following day, 
Sunday, the 26th, and after evening-service, con- 
firmed some other individuals, who had not been 
able to attend on the former occasion. Of his lord- 
ship’s visit to this town, Mr, Fisher gives the follow- 
ing interesting account: ‘ Our dear and in 
hishop has left. an impression behind him, which, I 
think, will not soon or easily pass away. Te in- 
terested himself about cyery minute circumstance of 
his beloyed vineyard, accompanied me to my native- 
congiegation, visited my native-school, and saw and 
conveised with many of the Christians who were 
introduced to him, with all the affability and kind- 
ness which we had been preparetl to expect.” 
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CHAPTER XIV, 


His Lordship pursues his journey—Various occurrénces 
af it—Entrance into Delhi—Former splendour and. 
extent of the city—Immense ruins — Magnificent 
tomb— His Lordship’s introduction to the King— 
Remarks on the place—Sermon there—Avrrival at 
Muttra—Abdul Mussech—Journey through the inde- 
pendent state of central India—State of the country 
—Insubordination of the inhabitants—Suite of six 
David Ochterlony—Arrival at Jyepoor—Account of 
the city and its yieinage—Hurricane—Reaches Nus- 
serabad, 


, 


Tne bishop quitted Merut early on the morning of 
Monday the 28th of December, and proceeded by 
post some miles, till he reached a large village 
named Begumabad, where his poney was in waiting 
to receive him, which he mounted and continued his 
journey, under an escort of five of captain Skinner’s 
irregular cavalry, who, says his lordship, ‘ were the 
most showy and picturesque cavaliers I have seen 
since I was in the south of Russia. They had tur- 
bans of dark-red shawls, long yellow caftans, with 
dark-red cummerbunds, and trowsers of the same 
colour, The commander of the party had a long 
spear with a small yellow pennon; the others had 
each along matehlook=gun, which they carried on the 
right shoulder, with the match teady lighted. _ They 
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had all, likewise, pistols, swords, and shields, and 
their caftans and turbans so stiongly quilted as to 
secure them against most sabre-cuts. Their horses 
were very toleable in size and appearance, but 
hot and vicious; and the whole cavalcade had an 
appearance remarkably wild and Oriental.” : 
On the road his lordship was met by Mr. Charles 
Elliott, son of the resident at Delhi, an intelligent 
and most respectable young man, who had seen him 
at Mr, Fisher's, and had prevailed upor him to spend 
the day with him in his tent at Gaziodecn-nuggur, 
a small ruinous walled town, at so great a distance 
from Merut that his lordship did not arrive till 
near mid-day. After enjoying an aftenoon’s very 
interesting conveisation with Mr, Elliott, lus lordship 
proceeding in the evening td his own encampment 
it Furrucknugger in the evening, having only the 
light of the moon to guide him over a rough and 
broken country, and across a fleet river, so broad, 
that, he says, had I not had people with me who 
know the country, I should have hesitated to essay 
it by such a light.” 
he ait and the soil having been refreshed during 
the night by a heavy rain, his lordship had a plea- 
sant ride, on the morning of the 29th, to Delhi, 
a large and fine city, seated on a range of rocky 
hills on the banks of the Jumna, and extending 
originally over as much ground as the whole of 
London, Westminster, and Southwark, His lord- 
ship ieached, the opposite bank on which the city 
stands by eight in the morning, from whence hé had 
a noble view of its embattled wall, high minarets 
ilded domes, Gothic towers and battlements; and 
tgm whenge he could sea, conspicuous, above all, 
the JumnalMusjecd, by..far,ghe largest aud hand- 
sowed Massulinan place solar geship in India. 
The-fenry being in readiessto, take his,lordship, 
he arossed, the: ‘umne, which, like the Ganges, over- 
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flows its high and sandy banks duiing the rains, but 
which, owmg to its passing over extensive beds of 
* natron, with which it thereby becomes strongly im- 
pregnated, does not, hike the latter, cany fertility 
and life to vegetation; but, on the contrary, proves 
dedtructive to it wherever it flows, “On the opposite 
bank,” says the bishop, ‘I found Mr. Elliott, the 
resident, who had come to meet me, with an ele- 
phant, and a very numerous retinue of spears and 
matchlocks, ‘We went together towards the city, 
over a similar bed of loose aid sand, as that which 
I passed on the other side ; forded a smaller branch 
of the Jumna, which 1uns close under the walls; and 
leaving the palace to ou left, went along a tolerably 
wide street to the residency, a large stragglin, 
building, with some gootl 1ooni&}in one of which 
found Mr, Lushington, who hadijust arrived.” 
Eaily on the moining of the 30th, his lordship 
rode with Mr. Lushington to the tomb of the em-. 
peror Humatoon, six miles fiom the city; on ap- 
proaching the spot, he remaks, “a very awful 
scene of desolation presents itself; 1uins after ruins, 
tombs after tombs, fiagments of brick-work, free- 
stone, granite, marble, scattered everywhere over a 
soil naturally rocky and barren, without cultivation, 
except in one or‘two small spots, and without a 
single tree. The ruins really extended as far as the 
eye could 1each, and our thact wound among them 
all the way. This was the seat of old Delhi, as 
founded by the Patan kings, on the ruins of the 
still larger Hindoo city of Indiaput, which lay 
chiefly in a western direction, In our way one 
mass of 1uins, larger than the test, was pointed out 
to us as the old Patan palace. gt has heen a large 
and solid fortress, in ggplain and unofnamented style 
of mchitecture, and would have been picturesque, 
liad it been in a coyntty where trees giow, and ivy 
was gieen; but is here only ugly and melancholy.” 
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« About a mile and a half further, still thiough 
ruins, is Humaidon’s tomb, a noble building of 
granite, inlaid with marble, and in a very chaste and 
simple style of Gothic architectwe. It is surrounded 
by a large gaiden, with terraces and fountains, all 
now gone to decay. The gaiden itself is encircled 
by an embattled wall, with towers, four gateways, 
and a cloister within, all the way round. In the cen- 
tre of the square is a platform of about twenty feet 
high, and, | should apprehend, two hindred feet 
square, snpported also by cloisteis, and as- 
cended by four great flights of granite stops, 
Above this rises the tomb, which is also squaie, 
with a spacious dome of white marble in its cen- 
tre, The apartmengy within me a circular 100m, 
in the centre of ia lies, under a small raised 
marble slab, the rétams of the unfatuante prince 
to whose memory this fine building is raised, “From 
the top of this building I was surprised to sce that 
we had ruins around us on every side; and that, 
more particularly to the westward, where old India- 
put stood, the desolation appaently extended to a 
range of banen hills, seven or eight miles off.” 

The next day his lordship was introduced to the 
king, with all the ceremony and etiquette usual m 
eastern courts, ‘ After reaching the interior of the 
palacs-yard,” he says ‘ we saw a very hand- 
some and stiiking court, with low but richly-ofne- 
mented buildings, Opposite to us was a bénu- 
tiful open pavilion. of ahite marble, riclily carved, 
flankerl by Yosébiishes and fountains, and some 
tapestry and striped curtains hanging in fostoons 
about it: within was a crowd of People, and the poor 
olfitlepoenc! bof “Panett ated in thé midst of, 
theth; His a pale, thit, BRE haridsome face, with 
an @qitilive nove, and a white begid.. His 
complexion ig little If at D1 "datket, thon Ahet of a. 
European,’ +Heite said-to bert very goodétéinpated, 
% AA 
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mild old man, of moderate talents, but polished and 
pleasing manners. I was struck with the beautiful 
ornaments with which the palace was everywhere 
decorated, evidently the workmansbip of the best 
Ttalian artists, All, however, was-dirty, desolate, and 
forloin, and I felt a melancholy interest in compat~ 
ing the present Sige of this poor family with what it 
was two hundred yeargsago. There are, pethaps, 
few royal families which have practised, during their ° 
power, so Many vices and so few virtues as the 
house of Timour, Yet their present circumstances 
are suely pitiable, and their reverses afford us an 
awful instance of the instability of all human great- 
ness. But the Fantio genius of Tamerlane, and 
the distinguished talents of Achbar, throw a sort of 
splendour over the crimes and follies of his descen- 
dants; and I heartily hope that government. will ra- 
yerence the ruins of fallen greatness, and that at 
least no fresh degradation is réserved for the poor 
old man, whose idea was associated, in my child- 
hood, with all tmopuahle wealth and splendour, 
under the name of the Great Mogul!” 

On Sunday, January the 2nd, 1826, the bishop 
confixmed about twenty persons, and afterwards 
Tirana and administered the sacrament, Mr. 

isher, who had come from Merut again to enjoy 
the pleasure of spending some time with liis lordship, 
read the prayers. The congregation, both in the 
morning and the evening, was very numerous and 
attentive, and there were about forty commuttioants: 
Hig lordship selected for the subject of his discourge 
on this occasion, the striking narrative given by 
our Lord of the good Samaritan,—Luke, x. 36, 37. 
Ile summarily remarks, thet ‘“ Theidoctrine this 
Scripture contains, ntéy*be stated in a few words; 
that mankind, by the malice of the devil, were 
brought into a state of misery, and into the shadow 
of death, from which neither sacrifices nor gerg- 
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Tomes, nor any effort which man could make, nor 
any revelation which God thought proper to make’ 
before the Messiah’s coming, were able to recover 
them; and thag (in thé words of our church-service) 
there ig no other name given to men, through whom 
we may reteive salvation, but only the name of our 
Lovd Jesus Christ,” 

The practical lessons “% be drawn from this 
Scripture, his lordship shows to be sin, favour es 
pecially of that subject which was ever uppermost 
im hig*own mind, and which he inculcated with 
the utmost veal and ability, “ that we are to con- 
sider all mankind as our brethren, ahd do* them 
all the good in our power. And that this love and 
desive to do them service, is not to be confined 
to those only whom we know, or with whom we 
are connected, but to entire strangers, and even 
to our most bitter enemies, Shall we then presume 
to let our party-feelings, our prejudices, or our poor 
resentments interfere with the commands of God, 

_ or the duty which we owe to onr brethren! When 
our fellow-creature is perishing for lack of our help, 
shall we plead that he is a stranger, that he is no- 
thing to us, that he has used us ill formerly, and 
can expect nothing of our hands? ‘As we have 
therefore opportunity,’ are the words of the apostle, 
* Jet us‘do good unto all men!’ It is the business 
atid duty df all, in whatever station they may be 
placed, Sby: praying for-enoh other, Helping éuch 
other,"and bearing each: other's burdeng, to fulfil 
the law of Ghrist, This is his fivst ord his last 
commandment, the beginnings and thé énd of the 
Christian faith; that ag He has loved us sd wa should 
loyerone afSther. “ Our gratitude; dur praise, ditr 
setvica are, without power ‘fo°reward the alah : 
alvhe-dské, dnd-all he retuides of ud ity that ds hie 
has‘loved*us who=were ‘his énteftiies, “wei'dHould ‘go 
and dislikawins2t: usw «Pas mah wh. TE 

AAD 
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Early on the morning of the 3rd, the bishop 
uirsued his journey, accompanied by Mr, Lush- 
Ington and Dy. Smith, the latter of whom was in 
future to travel with his lordship, to afford him, 
or any of the caravan, such medical ,assistanca aa 
might be required. After a ride of fifteen miles, 
along a stony and rugged road, through a dreary 
country, full of ruins, they arrived at Fwreedabad, a 
small and poor town. In the evening, his lordship 
received a Mandsome present of fruit, and a press~ 
ing invitation from the raja of Bullumghur, to call 
on him on the following morning, which he politely 
promised to do, : 
Accordingly, after a journey of some miles, on 
nearing the town, “ we were met,” says his lordship, 
“by a considerable body of cavalry, gvith several 
elephants, all gail: caparisoned, and were received 
hy the raja himself, a fat overgrown man, and his 
brother, a very handsome and manly figure, We- 
entered the town, which we found small and. crowded, 
but not ill-built, with narrow streets, tall houses, 
many temples, and a sufficient number of Brah, 
miny bulls, to show the pure Hindoo descent of the 
ruler. The population seemed to be all assembled 
in the streets, or on the walls and the house-tops, 
and salamed to us as we came in, After passing 
two or three sharp turns, we at length stopped at 
the outer gate of a very neat little palace, built 
round a small court, planted with jonquils and rose. 
bushes, with a marble fountain in the centre, and 
a small open-arched hall, where chairs were placed 
for us. In a short time, some cake, and Persian 
pee were brought in, whitch haying partaken of, 
took leave, declining, in ,the civilesty and most 
cordial way J. copld, the,nsual present of shawls, and 
Accepting some of fruitand sweetmentsin theirsteade? 
His lordship reached |his encampment, at Sikre 
in good time, where he fountl a letter- fromaMt 
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Cavendish, collector and magistrate of the district, 
stating that he intended to call on him at Brahminy 
Kerar, whither his lordship proceeded the following 
morning, and where that gentleman paid him his 
promised yisit.: The next’ day his lordship passed 
on to Horal, through a dull, uninteresting country; 
and from thence, on the 7th, to Dhotana, where the 
cotntry becomes more wild; woody, and interesting, 
Leaving Dhotara on the 8th, he made g long stage 
to Jayt; passihg within.a short distinee of Bindra- 
hind, a large Hindoo town, celebratéd for its sanc- 
tity and the wealth of its pagodas; which, however, 
much to his lordship’s regret, he could not stop to 
visit, as he was anxious to reach Muttra, on the 
morning of Sunday the 9th, in time for divine ser- 
vice, | , 

To effect this, his lordship left his encampment 
earlier‘ than usual on Sunday morning; and after 
proceeding a short distance, he was met by colonel 
Penny, the commaiidant of Muttra, with several 
other officers who had come to conduct him into 
this large and remarkable city, much venerated 
for its antiquity by the Hindoos, * and literally,” 
says his lordship, ‘¢ swarming with paroquets, pea- 
cocks, Brahminy bulls, and monkeys; which last 
are‘seen sitting on the tops of the houses, and mth- 
Hing! along the walls and roofs like cats, "Thay 
are ‘very troublesome, and admitted to ra | 
the Hinddos -thetnselves s* ‘but s6 much tespetted, 
that, a few yelits'‘ago,' two young officels whd shot 
at one near Bindrabund:were' driven into'tlie Juimifa, 
by a mob of ‘Brabhinting and dévotets;' and ‘thére 
perished 2 > Fay, nt fe 3 6% : 
‘Phé bishop read prayers bed reer to «smill 
Stage alan tn ah undecupied Butigalow, providéd 
by coloiielPemy'; arid’ rds adnitnlsterdtl the 
shovimaht ty a-féivcdmminichtts?  TArittts éblrse 
of the» dity}-d*misetablé lapetf"eiys"hte Tordéhip, 
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‘* came to ask alms, who said he had heard of my 
passing through the country, and had come two 
day's journey to beg from me, He was, indeed, in 
a most deplorable and wretched condition. I have 
seen, I think, fewer of these objects in Hindoostan 
than in Bengal; but those I have seen are most 
pitiable. In addition to the horrors of the disease 
itself, the accursed superstition of the Ilindoos holds 
them out as objects of heaven’s wrath, who, unless 
they expiate their sins by being buried alive, are 
doomed in a future life to Padalon! They are, 
consequently, deprived of caste, can possess no 
property, and share far less than other mendicants, 
in the alms which Hindoos dispense in general with a 
tolerably liberal hand,” . 

Every thing being in readiness, the bishop pro- 
ceeded on the 10th, and reached the small village 
of Furiah, The road, during much of the journey, 
laid by the side of the Jumna, which is there a bee 
and winding stream; and which, with its woody banks 
and the adjoining fertile fields, made the journey 
pleasant and refreshing. After along day’s march on 
the 11th, they reached Secundra, another small and 
ruinous village; ‘ remarkable,” says his lordship, 
‘ only for the magnificent tomb of Achbar, the most 
splendid building, in its way, which I had yet seen 
in India: it stands in a square area, of about forty 
English acres, enclosed by an embattled wall, with 
octagonal towers at the angles, surmounted by open 
pavilions, and four very noble gateways of red gra- 
nite, the principal of which is overlaid with white 
marble, and has four high marble minarets. The 
space within is planted with trees, and divided into 
green alleys leading to the central building, which is 
a sort of solid pyramid, surrounded externally with 
gloisters, galleries, and domes, diminishing graduglly 
on ascending it, till it ends in a square platform of 
white marble, encircled by most elaborate lattice 
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work of the same material, in the centre of which 
is a small altar-tomb, also of white marble, carved 
with a delicacy and beauty which do full justice to 
the material, and to the graceful forms of Arabic 
characters, which constitute its chief ornament. At 
the bottom of the building, in a small but very lofty 
vault, is the real tomb of this great monarch, plain 
and unadorned, but also of white marble. There 
ave some apparently handsome ruins.in the vicinity, 
but Achbar's tomb leaves a stranger littl time or in- 
clination to look at any thing else.”” 

On the morning of January the 12th, after pass 
ing for several miles through a succession of ruins, 
presenting to the view nothing but one unbroken 
scene of desolation, his lordship reached Mr. Trving’s 
house, nearAgra. He describes this place as “a large, 
old, and ruinous city, with little to attract atten- 
tion, beyond that picturesque mixture of houses, 
balconies, projecting roofs, and groups of people in 
the eastern dress, which is common in all Indian 
towns. The fort is very extensive and ancient, and 
commands some noble views of the city, its neigh- 
bourhood, and the windings of the Jumna. Among 
the principal places, however, is the hall, now used 
as the court of justice, which is a splendid edifice, 
supported on pillows and arches of white marble, 
The view from these rooms is very fine: those of 
them which ave adapted to the hot winds, from 
which light is carefully excluded, are oxtremely in- 
teresting. This suite, is lined with small mirrors in 
fantastic frames : a cascade of water is made to gush 
from a revess at the upper end, and to run along 
marble channels, beautifully inlaid with cornclians, 
agates, and jasper, which convey the stream to every 
side of the apartment.” 

At Mr. lrving’s the bishop had thé pleasure to 
meet Abdul Musseeh, archdeacon Corrie’s cele- 
brated convert, witom his lordship deseribes as e 
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yery fine old man, with a magnificent grey beard, 
and mare gentlemanly manners than any Christian 
native whom he had before seen, Previous to his 
conversion he had moved in an elevated sphere, 
having been master of the jewels :at the court of 
Oude; an appointment of higher estimation in east- 
ern palaces than in those of Europe, the holder of 
which has always a rich salary. This appointment 
he has relinqyished, and he is now employed as a 
Christian teacher by the Church Missionary Society, 
at a salary of sixty rupees a month, half of which, 
at least, lie gives away. ‘ Who can dare to say,” 
adds his lordship, “ that this man has changed: his 
faith from any interested motives? He is a very 
good Hindoostanee, Persian, and Arabic scholar, but 
knows no English. There is a small congregation 
of native Christian converts of Mr. Corrie’s while 
he was chaplaii at Agra, which he now keeps to- 
gether, The eainest desire of this goad man is to - 
be ordained a clergyman of the church of England ; 
and if God spares his life and mine, I hope, during 
the Ember week in the next autumn, to confer orders 
on him, He is every way fit for them, and is a 
most sincere Christian, quite free, so far as I could 
observe, from all conceit or enthusiasm, His long 
eastern dress, his long grey beard, and his calm, re- 
‘signed countenance, give him almost the air of an 
apostle.” 

This individual, of whom his lordship gives the 
above honourable testimony, was converted to 
Christianity and baptized im the old church at 
Calcuttn, when he was about forty years. of age. 
The bishop conferred episcopal ordination upon 
him and three athers in December 1825, and ap- 
pointed Lucknow for the future scene of his minis- 
try; where he continued zealously to labour in his 
Lord’s vineyard among the natives, till his death, 
which nohappily took place a little more than two 
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years afterwards. He bequeathed all his books to 
the. Bible Society. ’ 

A severe cold which his lordship had taken, and 
which was accompanied with much fever and las- 
, Situde, compelled him to remain at Agra, till 

after the ensuing Sunday. On the Friday, however, 
though he was so hoarse as to be scarcely able to 
speak, yet could he not be dissuaded from holding 
f confirmation, when he confirmed about forty indi- 
viduals; and on the Sunday, much “against Dr. 
Smith’s advica, his lordship preached and adminis- 
tered the sacrament. 

As his lordship's future route lay through the 
independent states of central India, he deemed 
it desirable, during his stay, at Agra, to make many 
alterations inj and some additions to, his usual tra- 
velling equipments, Having completed his airange- 
ments, he set out from Agra on Monday; the 17th, 
expressing his great obligations to Mr. and Mrs. 
Trving, for the very kind treatment he hod received 
from them, during his stay. ‘The first encampment 
was at a small village, about nine miles distant 
from the town, whence he proceeded on tho fol- 
lowing day, through a verdant and’ well-cultivated. 
country, passing the small town of Kerowlee, to 
Futtehpoor-sicri, which is surrounded with a high 
stone-wall, with battlements and round towers, 
giving to it, as it is approached, a very striking ap- 
pearance, little corresponding with the ruined state 
of: the formerly shiguthaent buildings in the interior, 
which presented, snys his lordship, ‘a wide oxtent of 
ruined mosques and houses, interspersed with fields 
cultivated with rice and mustard. Nearly in tho 
middie, on_a high ridge of rocky hills, is a range of 
ruinous palaces and other public buildings; and to 
form the centre of the picture, a noble mosque. 
We found our tents pitched at the couitre of its great 
gate, which is approached by the noblest flight of 
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steps I ever saw: these steps lead to a fine arch, 
surmounted by a lofty tower; thence we pass into a 
quadrangle about five hundred feet square, with a 
very lofty and majestic cloister all round: on the 
left is a large mosque, surmounted by three fine 
dooms of white marble: opposite to the entrance 
are two tombs of very claborate workmanship. The 
pa Pema which the whole view produced on me 
will be appreciated, when I say, that there is no 
quadrangle either in Oxford or Cambridge, fit to 
be compared with it, either in size or majestic pro- 
portions, or beauty of architecture. On the whole, 
Futtehpoor is one. of the most interesting places 
which I have seen in India, and it was to me the 
more go, because, as it happened, I had heard little 
about it, and was by no means prepared to expect 
buildings of so much magnitude and splendour.’ 

Here Mr, Lushington, who had accompanied his 
lordship from Delhi, and with whose company he 
had always been much pleased, was compelled to 
leave him, and return to Lucknow. ‘* We parted,” 
says his lordship, “ with mutual regret, hoping that 
we might often meet again; but in India how many 
chances are there against such hopes being rer 
alized !” 

His lordship proceeded on the following morning 
through a country not ill cultivated, but much over- 
spread with ruins, to a large dilapidated village, 
named Khanwah, lying just beyond the borders of 
the British dominions ; as his lordship remarks, “ at 
the foot of a remarkable ridge of grey granite, which 
protrudes itself, like the spine of a huge skeloton half- 
buried, from the red-soil and red-rock of the neigh- 
bourhood, Here I saw a very young man, naked, yet 
covered with chalk and ashes; his hair wreathed with 
withered leaves and flowers, standing in a small hole 
in the ground, about big enough, and of sufficient 
depth to hold him, if he stooped down, which he 
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had made with only his hands and a small trowel. 
As he was still attempting to make the hole deeper, 
I asked him if he were sinking a well; but a by- 
stander told me he was a Mussulman Fakir, that 
this was his dwelling, and that he was accustomed 
to make a fire at the bottom, and then to stand or 
bend himself over it, They called this a suttee; 
hut explained themselves to mean that he would not 
actually kill himself, but only roast himself by way 
of penance. I attempted as far as I coud to reason 
with him, but obtained no answer, except a sort of 
faint smile, His countenance was pretty stron, ly 
marked by insanity, I gave him a few pice, which 
he received in silence, and laid down on a stone 3 
then touched his forehead respectfully, and resumed 
his work, soraping like a mole.” 

The bishop proceeded on the 20th to Pharsah, and 
from thence passed, on the following day, to Wuerh, 
through a country well irrigated,: and though a 
sandy soil, bearing marks of uncommon fertility, 
Tn proceeding to the spot pointed out to them as 
suitable for their encampment, they had to go round 
the walls of Wuerh, ‘ where,” says his lordship, 
“ we found a number of huts oceupied by the lea- 
ther-dressers, and other Hindoos of low caste, whose 
Qccupations are regarded as unclean by the majority 
of their countrymen, and are, therefore, not ad- 
mitted into any of their towns, Lepers are under 
the same exclusion, and. many gipsics are usually 
found among this mingled and refuse population, 
which is generally considered as immoral as it is 
degraded and unfortunate, Tho suburbs of the 
ancient Jewish cities seem to have been almost 
similarly inhabited ; and I was forcibly struck to day, 
as I rode through the huts of these miserable out- 
casts, of that passage in the Revelation, which, 
though figuratively applied to the puro discipline of 
the Christian chureh; in its state of glory, is obviously 
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taken from the police of a well-regulated earthly 
city, in that age and country: ‘ there shall in no 
wise enter into it any thing that defileth, For 
without are dogs, and sorcerers, and whoremongers, 
and murderers, and idolaters, and whosoever loveth 
and maketh a lie.””—Rev. xii. 15. 

Quitting Wuerh early on the 22d, his lordship pro- 
ceeded to Mowah, passing a small frontier town, 
named Peshawer, guarded by soldiers, and prettily 
situated orf the side of a rocky eminence, with a 
ruinous palace on its summit, and surrounded by 
trees, partly planted in regular clumps, and partly 
scatteyed, as in England, over a considerable extent 
of arable land; under the most distant of which 
large herds of deer were grazing, while those nearest 
the town swarmed with peacocks. ‘ Mowah,” says 
hia lordship, “ is the frontier-village of Jyepoor: it 
is a small place, but has in it some good shops, and 
a tolerably good bazaar, Attached to it is a large: 
mud-fortress, with six bastions ; and about two miles 
distant stands another, and apparently a more con- 
siderable castle. We were now, indeed, in a country 
wheie, till very lately, a fort was as necessary to @ 
husbandman as a barn isin England. The incur- 
sious of the Pindarrees, it is tiue, did not often ex~ 
tend quite so far as we now were, but they were 
not unknown; and the army of Ameer Khan, as 
rapacious, as bloody, and as perfidious as any 
Pindarree, was often, for months together, in the 
country. In so low a state of society, cattle stenl- 
ing and highway-robbery are hardly accounted 
crimes, At Wuerh, all the cows, sheep, and goats 
are driven into the city about sun-set; atid here, Tam 
informed, no night passes but 

* The frightened flocks and herds bre pene 

‘ Beneath the pecl’s rude battlement 7 * 

On Sunday the 23d, his lordship stopped at 
Mowah, making it a day of rest, and observed it as 
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devoutly as the circumstances in which he was 
placed would permit. This day, a Brahmin came 
to ask Dr, Smith's advice, on a very large tumour 
which had gathered on his wrist. The doctor said 
there was no possible means of cure, without having 
his hand amputated; which operation he kindly 
offered to perform for him, if he would follow him 
to Jyepoor, to which the poor man readily cou- 
sented; and “ I promised him two arras a day,” 
says his lordship, ‘ for his maintenance during the 
journey. He seemed very thankful to us both; and 
it is pleasant to think that our halt this day in his 
village, may prove to be the means of preserving 
He life, by encouraging him to apply to us for 
help.” ; 
fter a long journey, on the 24th, generally 
through an open, sandy country, but in one part of 
it, called Balaherry, leading them" over a chain of 
hills thickly studded with castles, some of which 
were of considerable size, the bishop reached 
Maunpoor, a small town surrounded by a mad-wall, 
with eight semicircular bastions and a dry ditch. 
“ Between the warlike symptoms in the tract of 
country through which we were now passing,” writes 
his ladship, “ where almost every man looked upon 
his fellow-man as his enemy, and the unsuspecting 
confidence which animals of: every description 
seemed to fedl of being unmolested by men, there 
was the greatest contrast, All animals here seem 
conscious that man is not their enemy. The par- 
tridges repeatedly crossed the road close 10 our 
horses’ hoofs, the deer raised their heads to look at 
the cavalcade, and stooped down to graze again, 
and the peacocks were quite as tame as in a barn- 
ye I would not on any account, except it had 
een real want of food, have broken this harmony 
or injured this unsuspecting confidence,” 
The next day hislordship proceeded to a small 
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but well-fortified village, named Doobee. The in- 
subordination and the consequent insecurity of 
property that had prevailed here, were visible in the 
few scattered dwellings that were to be seen, and in 
the fact that no village could be found without its 
means of defence, Starting early on the morning 
of the 26th of January, which proved cold and 
frosty, they proceeded to their néxt encampment 
at Deosa, a Jarge but ruinous town, which had 
evidently séen better days, and was then in a state 
of considerable dilapidation. ‘ For several miles,” 
says his lordship, ‘‘ the country was yery naked and 
desolate, with no marks of habitation, except some 
castles dotted on the distant hills, and one large 
village, about a mile from our road, within whose 
mud-walls a few trees were visible. The hills are of 
singular forms, most of them insulated and rocky, 
The soit does nt seem bad, but the land has lite- 
rally been swept with the besom of destruction, by 
the ferocious and murderous hand of the Pindar- 
rees; and the deer, which we saw bounding among 
the low prickly shrubs, and the dead, whose tombs 
ate scattered here and there, seem the natural pro- 
prietors of the territory. The country resembled 
extremely a large estuary, studded with rocky 
islands, whose sands had been left here by the re- 
ceding tide; except a few thorny shiubs, which do 
not grow higher than common heather, nothing that 
had the appearance of verdure was to he seen.” 

In his lordship’s journey of the 27th, to a small 
and poor village named Mohunpoora, he passed the 
caravan of sir David Ochterlony, whose suite, 
though not so magnificent as he had been led to 
expect, was such as might well pass for that of an 
Eastern prince, , “ Sir David himself,” remarks his 
lordship, “ was in a carriage and four, and civilly 
got out to speak to me. He is a tall and pleasing~ 
looking old man; but was so wrapped up in shawls 
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kincob-fur, and a Mogul furred cap, thal his face 
was all that was visible. I was not soury to have 
even this glimpse of an old officer, whose exploits in 
India have been so distinguished. Ilis histary is a 
curious one. He is the son of an American gentle- 
man, who lost his estate and his country by his 
loyalty, dming the war of the separation. Tle 
came out a cadet to India, without friends, and lite- 
rally fought his way to notice. He.is now consi- 
derably above seventy, is become infirth, and has 
often been advised to return to England ; but he has 
been absent from thence fifty-four years; he has 
there neither frien nor relation, He has boen for 
many years habituated to Eastern habits and ad 3 
and wha can wonder that he clings to the only 
country in the world where he can feel himself at 
home? TI had just been reading Cox’s Life of Marl- 
borough, and it struck me forcibly’at the moment, 
how little it would have seemed in the compass of 
possibility to any of the warriors, statesmen, or di- 
vines of queen Anne's time, that an English general 
andan English bishop would ever shake hands on a 
desert plain, in the heart of Rajpootana,” 

Pursuing his journey on the 28th, which lay, for 
the first twelve miles, through a desolate plain of 
light silvery sand, his lordship came at length toa 
deep water-course, at the bottom of some hills 
they were approaching, round the edge of which 
some little cultivation was visible, forming a striking 
contrast to the sandy desert by which it was en- 
circled, “ The hills, as we drew near,” says his 
lordship, ‘appeared rather high and steep, but 
entirely of rock, shingle, and sand, without a blade 
of vegetation of any kind, except a very little grass- 
edging on the borders of the ragged watercourse, 
The desolation was almost sublime, and would have 
heen quite ao, had the hills been of a more corn 
manding elevation.’ The grass grew narrower, the 
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path steeper and more rugged as, we proceeded 
along it; and the little stream, on the bank of which 
we were ascending, instead of dimpling among the 
grass and stones, now leapt and bounded from crag. 
to crag, ike a Welsh rivulet. Still all was wild 
and dismal, when; on a turn of the road, we found 
ourselves in front of a high turretted and_pattle- 
mented wall, pierced with a tier of arched windows, 
showing us beyond them the dark-green shades of 
an oriental®garden. A grim-looking gateway on 
one side, built close to the road, and seeming almost 
to form a part of it, showed us tlie path we were to 
pursue; gnd I was thinking of,Thalaba or ‘ the 
brideless steed,’ at the gate of Aloaddin’s paradise, 
and felt almost ready to look round for.the bugle- 
horn suspended in the portal, when the English 
uniform appeared to dissolve the illusion, and 
colonel Roper, who had good-naturedly come out 
thus far to meet me, rade up to welcome me, On. 
seeing him, I at first hoped we had already arrived 
at the gate of Jyepoor; but he told me that we had 
still four miles of very bad road before us.” 

Tlis lordship reached the city rather late in the day, 
owing tothe length of the journey, and was most kindly 
accommodated with apartments at the residency. He 
describes the city as situated in the centre of a con- 
siderable sandy plain, which once seemed to have 
been alake, surrounded by the rampart they had just 
passed, Being all the work of one sovereign, Jye 
Singh, it is on a regular plan, with one very wide 
street, crossed at right-angles by three others, with 
a square in the centre, which serves for a market- 
place. Altogether it is a very remarkable and 
striking city: the houses are generally two, but 
some are three and four stories high, ornamented 
with windows and balconies, many of them finely 
carved : they are interapersed with some handsome 
temples; and in the centre, adjoining the palace, 
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which, with its gardens, occupies ‘one-sixth part of 
the city, presenting to the street an exceeding high 
point of seven or cight stories, diminisliing in the 
centre to something like a pediment, is 2 very. noble 
tower, near twohundred feet high. The population 
may be stated at about sixty thousand. - 
“On Sunday the 30th,” says the bishop, ‘I 
read prayers, and preached at the residency, and 
christened colonel Roper’s little girl.” The next 
day his lordship, after giving direction’ for such 
alterations and improvements to be made in his 
caravan-equipments as weve requisite for his futuic 
journey, paid a vigit to Umeer, the ancient capital 
of this principality, distant only 4 few miles from 
leper their way to which was by a wide, sandy 
*road, through a succession of gardens, leading to 
the woody banks of a large mere or lake, which had 
every appearance of being a natural'sheet of water ; 
in the centre of which, on an island, tere the 
ruins ofa palace, The road from thence led upa steep 
and rugged hill, “ till at length we came,” says 
his lor ship, *to the town, which consisted al- 
most entirely of temples, and had few inhabitants, 
but some grim and ghastly yogis, (religious mendi- 
eants,) with their hair in ell-knots, and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting naked and hideous, like 
so many ghoules, amid the tombs and ruined houses, 
A narrow winding-street led us through these abodes 
of superstition, under a dark shade of peepul-trees, 
till we found ourselves on another steep ascent lead- 
ing to the palace. We wound along the face of the 
hill, through, I think, three Gothic gateways, alighted 
in a large moss-grown quadrangle, and followed 
our guide, up a broad and long flight of steps, 
through another richly-ornamented gateway, into 
the interior courts of the building, which contain 
one very noble hall of audience, a pretty little 
garden, with fountains, and a long succession of 
RB 
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passages, cloisters, alcoves, and small intricate 
apartments, many of them extremely beautiful, 
with a prospect from their windows, balconies, 
and terraces the most striking that can be con- 
ceived. I have seen many royal palaces con- 
taining larger and more stately rooms, many the 
architecture of which was in a purer tasté, and some 
that have covered a greater extent of ground, 
(though in. this, if the fortress on the hill be in- 
cluded, Urteer will rank, 1 think, above Windsor,) 
ut for varied and picturesque effect, for richness of 
carving, for wild beauty of situation, for the number 
and romantic singularity of the gpartments, and the 
strangeness of finding such a building in such a 
place and country, lam able to compare nothing 
with Umeer.” 

Tn reply to a letter from Mrs, Heber, which the 
bishop received about this time, stating that she had 
been advised to try the benefit of a sea~voyage, to 

romote the health of her children, and to recruit 
her own strength after the fatigue she had en- 
dured, owing to their protracted indisposition, and 
requesting his lordship’s advice on the mayer he 
writes: I little thought, when fancying the pos- 
sible trials which we might have to go through in 
India, that the sea was ever to roll between you, 
our babies, and me! But go wherever you will, you 
are in the hands of a good God. 1 know you will 
not tempt his goodness unnecessarily, by going in an 
improper vessel, (an Arab I positively prohibit,) or 
at an ae season; and the air of Calcutta, to 
which I have already trusted you so long, is, in my 
opinion, an element full as darigerous as that to 
which T am now trusting you. And I hope that the 
great Protector, under whose care we are now rim 
ning our separate courses, will nat only, If he sees it 
good for us, bring us safely and happily together, 
in a few months more, but that through His mercy, 
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this may be our last separation, of any length, on 
this sidé the grave! An answer to this letter, which 
will be of great comfort to me, may have a chance of 
reaching maat Mhow. Iam not able to detérmine, 
till I reach Nusseerabad, which route I shall pursue 
in future. 1 hope, however, to reccive letters there, 
that will enable me to decide which is best: it will 
be usefulness, not curiosity by which I shall be 
guided.” ‘4 

His lordship intended to leave Jyepoor on the 
Ist of February: but just as they were preparing 
to start, the Soubahdar fell suddenly down and ex- 
pired, He had been taken unwell only on the pre- 
ceding evening, when Dr. Smith had given him some 
medicine, and he found himself s6 much better 
the following morning as to be able to attend and 
give orders as usual, ‘ On returning to his tent, 
however, he fell down,” says his lordship, “ appa- 
rently in a swoon. I found him in the arms of 
tivo of his men, making a faint and moaning noise, 
I directed them to Lowe the cloth which was 
wrapped round his head, and to sprinkle his face 
with water, while I ran for Dr. Smith, who imme- 
diately came and opened a vein, and humanely used 
every remedy to restore animation, while a chance of 
recovery remained; but no signs of life could be de- 
tected, I felta comfort that I had not urged him to 
any exertions; but that, in fact, I had visited him early 
in the, morning, as soon as I heard of his illness, 
and had requested him to be still till he was quite 
well. But I was necessarily much shocked at the sud- 
den end of one who had travelled with me so far, and 
Whose ¢onduct had, in evory instance, given me 
satisfaction : I really felt a kinduess for him, founded 
not only on his ue pleasing manners, but on his 
attention to his duty, and on the confidence which T 
could always place in his word. Nor can I, while 
writing this, recollect without a real pang, his calm 

pad 
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countenance and grey hairs, ( for he was at an ad- 
yanced age,) as he sat sometimes in his tent-door, 
telling his beadsin an afternoon, or walked with me, 
as he seldom failed to do, through the villages on an 
e¥ening. He left two sons, and a woman who was 
really his wife, and who was universally so considered; 
but being of an inferior caste, could not be regularly 
joined to him by the Brahminical rites :—a_ cir- 
cumstance gvltich I rejoiced to hear, as it put the 
burning herself out of the question. He had left 
her and his boys at Sectapoor, but expected to 
meet them at Nussecrabad. Alas! how nearly had 
he arfived at the place where he looked for a re- 
union with those whom he loved. This is the second 
death, and the-fourth separation from illness, which I 
have had to regret since my journey.” 

At half-past five, in the morning of February the 
Qnd, his ep proceeded on his journey, Colonel 
Roper, on his elephant, accompanied him for some 
distance, lis encampment for the night was at 
Buggeroo, a small but rather interesting place, 
surrounded with groves of tara palm-trees. An 
alarming report reached them during the day, that 
some merchants, coming to Jyepoor, the preceding 
day, had been plundered and severely beaten, by a 
large posse of armed robbers. Every preparation 
for defence was therefore made for their next day’s 
joumey; which, however, they performed in peace, 
chrouggh awild and desolate country, very much over- 
grown with brush-wood. Passing some ruined forts, 
tround one of which was a small village, they en- 
camped for the night at rather a large town, named 
Mouzabad, which contained some good gardens and 
several temples. On the 4th, his lordship reached 
Hirsowlee, after traversing several miles of a level, 
ill-cultivated, and ill-inhabited country. Their rest- 
ing-place on the Sth, after © short day’s journey, 
was at Bandursindrce, whence’ they proceeded by 
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a short march, on the 6th, to Kishenghur, with its 
walls of solid and substantial masonry, its castle on 
the mountain-top, and its gardens fenced with 
hedges of prickly pear; after ascending which, by a 
rugged chain of granite hills, they pitched their 
tents in yather a stony and dusty place, though in 
a pretty situation, and within view of the raja’s 
palace. Here his lordship received a reinforcement 
of twenty men, which the kindness of captain Burns, 
commissariat of Nusseerabad, had induced him to 
dispatch, immediately on hearing that some of his 
lordship’s men had deserted him at Jyepoor,” 

Proceeding on the 7th, through a country almost 
wholly iracelitvated: abounding only with thorny 
trees and clusters of cactys, his re after a 
long march of seventeen miles, reached Ajmere; 
“ which,” he says, ‘ disappointed me in the first 
view of it, as I had expected to find a large city, 
but found it was only a well-built, moderate-sized 
town, on the slope of a high hill, or what really 
deserves the name of a mountain, The buildings 
are chiefly whitewashed, and the smrounding rocks 
have some thorny trees and brushwood on them, 
which hide their barrenness, and make a good 
back-ground to the little ruinous mosques and Mus- 
sulman tombs, which are scattered round the cir- 
cuit of this holy city. Its main attraction, however, 
in the eyes of Mussulman visitors, is the tomb of 
Shekh Kajah Mowdd Deen, a celebrated saint, 
whose miracles are renowned all over India. The 
emperor Achbar, great and wise man as he was, 
and suspected of placing little faith in the doctrines 
of Islam, made, nevertheless, a pilgrimage on foot 
to this place, to implore at the saint’s tomb the 
blessing of male offspring. The crowd of pilgrims 
who met us and whom we overtook, dwing’ the 
last three or four days, showed how much the shring 
is still in fashion.” * 

It was-some regret to his lordship that he could 
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not visit this tomb, owing to the prevalence, during 
the whole of the day, of a very strong, dry north- 
-wester, which filled the air with sand and dust, to 
such a, degree as to make exposure to it extremely 
unpleasant, and almost dangerous: indeed, such 
was the violence of the hurricane, and so long did 
it continue, that his lordship's tent, as he says, 
‘was very nearly blown over, and every thing in 
it was filled with sand, from his bed to his book~ 
boxes and* ink-stand.”” The wind abated at the 
close of the day, and the next morning, after a 
long and tiresome march over a sandy and rocky 
plain, he reached Nussecrabad. ‘ The inhabitants 
of the valleys, and stony plains in this remote 
and desolate district,” remarks his lordship, ‘ are 
called Mhairs, nominal Mussulmans, but they pay 
no real regard to religion of any kind, and are robbers 
by profession, ° Brigadier Knox told me, that he 
had, on first coming into this district, a good deal of 
trouble with them. They were, however, brought 
at length to ask for an audience of the general; and 
like the Puharrees at Rajmahal, whom they seem 
greatly to resemble, were easily conciliated, on their 
being promised protection from their lowland neigh- 
hours, and on obtaining an immunity of their lands 
from tribute.” 

During his’ lordship’s journey of this day, he 
passed a large encampment of carriers of grain, who 
are constantly employed, not on their own account, 
but mostly by rich merchants, in conveying this 
necessary article from one part of the country to 
another, and who are allowed to pass safely, even 
when they are met with by contending armies. 
“ How well would it be,” remarks the bishop, “ ifa 
similar liboral feeling prevailed between the bellige- 
rents of Europe; and how much is our piratical 
system of warfare put to shame, in this respect, by the 
practice of those whom we call-barbarians !” 

At Nusseerabad, his lordship was the: guest of 
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brigadier Knox, the oldest cavalry officer then in 
India, “ His house,” says the bishop, ‘ had as yet 
been the only place used for divine service, but was 
not nearly large enough for the station. ‘There is a 
ball-room, but objections had been made to using 
this as 9 church, which I soon obviated; and the 
place was directed to be got ready for Sunday,” 
Here his lordship confirmed nearly thirty individuals 
on the Saturday, and preached the.day following 
to a congregation of about a hundred dnd twenty, 
administering the sacrament afterward to more than 
thirty communicants. ‘ This,” remarks his lord- 
ship justly, “ was an interesting sight, in a land 
where, fifteen years ago, very few Christians had 
ever peneteated: The pragtice in this place, owin 
to the scarcity of furniture, arising from the high 
price of all kinds of wood, was for every one, when 
going out on a, visit, to send his chair; and the same 

- practice had been pursued respecting going to church ; 
every one was expected to bring or send his own 
seat: but as the soldiers had few of them any means 
of doing this, I begged thatthe ladies and gentlemen 
would send what supply they could spare. A curi- 
ous muster was accordingly made of all the chairs in 
the cantonment, but there were still more people than 
seats, The good-nature with which my request wars 
met, pleased me excecdingly.” 

His lordship found Nusseerabad a much less deso- 
late place than he expected, from the manner in 
which it had been represented to hin. ‘ The can- 
tonments,” he says, ‘ are very regular and conve- 
nient, the streets of noble width, and the gardens 
are free from that utter nakedness thera is about those 
usually seen in:Rajpootana. In contradiction to all 
which I have been told, I find it is even now the 
healthiest station in India ; and the climate is plea- 
sant at all times, except during the hot winds.” 

On the eve of quitting Nusseerabad, his lord- 
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ship received a letter from Mrs. Heber, in- 
forming him, to his deep regret, that his youngest 
child was again very seriously if], ‘ My first 
impression,” he says, “* was to set off immedi- 
ately, by the way of Sauger, for the Ganges; but re- 
flecting that at Neemuch I should receive further 
intelligence, and be better able to decide as to the 
propriety of returning, I resolved to go on, Ac-~ 
cordingly I left Nusseerabad on the 15th of Feb~ 
ruary, and marched nineteen miles to Bunace, a 
good-sized town, situated at the foot of a mountain, 
having an old castle and a good many spreading 
trees around its base.” 

Proceeding through a track of the country so 
much burnt up.as to be almost bare of every thing, 
except a few prickly trees, his lordship reached a 
Pei shabby town, named Deeolea, on the 16th; 
and the next day he passed on through a strangely 
desolate country, which seemed, by the number 
of tombs scattered about in different directions, to 
have been, at no distant period, thickly inhabited, to 
Dabla, ® poor town in the territories of Oodeypoor. 
« Here,” remarks his lordship, “ I found another 
letter from home, with a more favourable account of 
the infant, but a bad account of my eldest girl. 
Now, however, I must proceed to Neemuch.” 
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CHAPTER XV. 


Continuance of the Bishop's ourney—Bheel country— 
Chittore-Remarks on the place and on the disivict— 
Anecdote of a tiger—Cultivation of opium—Ban- 
swara—Jain temple—Fonests—Pestilential tracts 
through which the Bishop had to pass—Indian famine 
described—Banyan-tree—Munners, customs, and cha- 
racter of the people~Entrance into Baroda—~Hot 

+ wind-—Arrival at Nevriad—Celebrated pundit—Mrs, 
Heber’s voyage to Bombay—The city of Surat—The 
Bishop sails for Bombay—Sqfe arrival. 


His lordship’s encampment on the 18th of February, 
after a sixteen miles’ journey, was at Bunaira, a large 
walled town, prettily situated, amidst some large gar- 
dens and fields, at the foot of a range of craggy and 
shrubby hills, on one of which is a very fine castle 
in good repair, ‘* The raja,” remarks hig lordship, 
“ here came out to meet me, at the head of a con- 
siderable cavalcade : he was splendidly dressed, with 
a very glittering turban, a shield slung on his back, 
and a remarkably elegant sword and dagger in his 
sash, His horse was Jed by two grooms tolerably 
well clothed, and his cane was carried by a naked 
boy about fourteen. He was an elderly man, and 
had Jost many of his teeth, which made it very diffi- 
cult for me to understand him, This does not seem 
& usual infirmity in India; but the raja’s red oyes 
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and eager emaciated countenance, sufficiently proved 
him to be an opium-eater. We conversed together 
as well as we could, through an interpreter, till we 
reaches the bungalow provided for my reception, 
on our way to which we passed the first field of white 
poppies I had seen; a sign of our approach to the 
opium-district,” 

On the 19th, after an agreeable march through 
hills and scattered jungles, issuing at length in a 
fertile and ‘vell-cultivated plain, his lordship reached 
Bheclwara, a large town without any splendid 
buildings; but with a number of neat houses, some 
good bazaars, and much appearance of trade, The 
next day’s journey, which lay chiefly through a 
country covered with jungle, partly on the banks 
of the Bunass, which flows eastward into the 
Jumna, and which, though it was then a mete 
stream, is during the rains a considerable river, 
brought his lordship to Ummeerghur, a good-sized: 
town, having in its centre three pretty temples, 
ranged in a line, and built on an uniform plan, with 
a tomb on the right, where repose the ashes of a rich 
merchant, their founder, 

On the 21st, his lordship proceeded to Gungrowr, 
a small town beautifully situated, ‘‘ Our tents,” he 
remarks, “ were pitched in a plain traversed by a 
small brook, which even now was not dry, and 
bordered by a wood of some of the largest mangoe 
and banyan-trees which I ever saw, except at 
Rudderpoor; above which rose the hills with their 
rook, brush-wood, and ruinous towers; and in spite 
of this burning season, the ground was so good and 
the brook so abundant, that there was a very toler- 
able tf; a thing which I had not seen, 1 might 
almost say, since I left Bengal. I had a delightful 
walk in the wood as soon as the day grew cool, In 
apite of the ill reputation of the neighbourhood, I 
left my train behind, and could often almost fancy 
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myself at dear Hodnet. I believe this place did me 
real good; at least I felt better hope, and certainly 
more heart, after my half-hour’s stroll.” 

His lordship proceeded, on the 22nd, to Chittore, 
a tolerably laige town, once the capital of this prin. 
cipality, now inhabited chiefly by weavers and deal- 
ers in corn; where wee a number of pagodas, and a 
meanly-built, but rather busy bazaar. Its most 
distinguished buildings are the fortress, and the 
temple of Siva. ‘ The former,” says his lordship, 
‘‘yises immediately above the} town, and extends 
for a considerable distance, to the right and left: 
the rock is surrounded by a rude wall of nearly 
twelve miles in circuit. The approach is by a zig- 
zag road, of very easy slope, and not Jess than a mile 
of gradual ascent, leading through six gateways 
with traverses and rude outworks, The whole face 
of the hill, except the summit, is covered with trees 
and brush-wood, and is therefore very picturesque 
and interesting. 

“Tn advance of the castle-gateis a barbican, with 
a colonade, internally of octagonal pillars, and 
carved imposts, supporting a flat terrace, and 
with a hal) in the interior. The gateway itself is 
very lofty, with a good deal of carving, in the 
genuine style of ancient Hindoo architecture, and 
more nearly resembling the Egyptian than any thing 
I have seen since my arrival in this country. On 
entering wefirst passed through a small street of very 
ancient and singular temples, then through a narrow 
and mean bazaars then, and so long as day-light 
lasted, through a succession of most extraordinary 
and interesting buildings, chiefly ruinous, but some 
still in good repair. The temples were the most nume- 
Yous; none of them large, but some of them ex 
tremely beautiful, The largest stands on the crest 
of the hill, and is dedicated to the destroying powers, 
with the trident of Siva in front, and within lighted 
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by some lamps, having in its furthest dark vecess a 
frightful figure of the blocd-drinking goddess, with 
her lion, her many hands full of weapons, and her 
chaplet of skulls.” A tiger’s skin was stretched be- 
fore her, and the pavement was stained with the 
blood of sacrifices, from one end to the other, In 
this and all the other temples 1 was much struck 
with the admirable masonry and judicious construc- 
tion of the,domes which covered them, as well as 
with the very solenin effect produced by their style 
of architecture. A Gothic or a Grecian building of 
the same size would merely have been beautiful; but 
these.small as they are, are awful, “There are, in 
several parts of this extraordinary hill, many beau~ 
tiful pools, cisterna, and wells, amounting, as we 
were assured, to eighty-four, One of these wells, 
cut in the solid xock, and fed by a beautiful spring, 
with alittle temple over it, is a most picturesque and 
romantic spot, It has high rocks on three sides, 
erowned with temples and trees; on the fourth are 
some old buildings, also of a religious character, 
erected on the edge of the precipice which surrounds 
the castle; a long flight of rock-hewn steps leads 
down to the surface of the water, and the whole 
place breathes coolness, seclusion, and solemnity, 
A considerable population resides in the fortress; 
but they all seemed Brahmins, weavers, and market~ 
eople.”” 

On the 23d, his lordship’s journeyed through 
a country almost entirely covered with jungle, 
abounding with deer, wild hogs, and wolves, to 
Sawa; a good-sized town, with some well-looking 
houses and four handsome pagodas. The next day 
he proceeded to Neemhaira, a place surrounded by a 
good rampart and towers, the neighbourhood of 
which was well cultivated with wheat, barley, and 
poppies. ‘* The poppies,” remarks his lordship, “ are 
very beautiful; the more so indéed from a cireum-~ 
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stance which diminishes their value in the opium- 
market, which is that they are red, white, and many 
other colours, instead of being white only.” 

After a long march, on the 25th, his Igrdship 
reached Neemuch, one of the large cantonments of 
the Bengal army, where he was kindly reccived and 
hospitably entertained by captain Macdonald, who 
was formerly, for a long time, aide-de-camp and secre~ 
tary to sir John Malcolm, and was, now political 
agent for this part of India. Tere tis lordship 
remained three days, including Sunday, when he 
preached and read prayers, to a congregation of 
nearly a Iundved, in the drawing-room of 9, large 
house, built and handsomely furnished by sir David 
Ochterlony, but which he had never inhabited, 

The continued indisposition of his lordship’s 
children, of which he was informed by Mrs, He~ 
ber’s letters, occasioned him many painful feclings, 
sand induced him to hesitate as to whether he should 
proceed to Bombay in his present visitation, as 
was his original intention, or return direct, by the 
nearest course and quickest conveyance, to Caleutta. 
Adverting to this he writes, “‘ On the whole, unless 
J determined to go by Dik from Benares to Calcutta, 
a measure not to be adopted in April or May, with- 
out real necessity, I found that } should gain but 
little time by giving up Bombay; while by doing so 
the sacrifice of probable usefulness and future con- 
venience, which I should make, would be very great. 
I therefore made up my mind, though with a heavy 
heart, to go on, in the hope that a_kind Providence 
would still continue to watch over those dear objects, 
to meet whom in safety, after my long absence, was 
at present my chief earthly wish,” 

‘In a letter to Mrs. Heber on the same subject, his 
lordship writes: ‘* You say nothing of yourself; and 
T cannot help being uneasy, lest your anxiety should 
do you harm, God- forgive me! I often regret that 
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I left you: yet [hope and trust that He will take 
care of you; and I know that it is He only on whose 
care all must depend, whether I am present or 
absent, It is éhis only, and the feeling that 1 
have the opportunity of doing Him service where 1 
Tam going, that prevents me from turning back to 
you. He knows how gladly (if I thought myself 
justified in doing it, now that all preparations have 
been made in, Bombay to receive me) I should set 
my face homeward, Sometimes J would fain flatter 
myself, that the children may get so well before 
the end of this month as to justify your sailing for 
Bombay. My own opinion is, I confess, that change 
of air, and sea-air above all, is what you want; and 
that you will risk less by being removed even from your 
present excellent advice, than by remaining in that 
dangerous climate, during the rainy season, Tad 
your own health been such as to enable or justify 
you in coming with me in the first instance, and: 
our children had accompanied you, I am often 
tempted to think they would have remained well, 
But God only knows what is best for us; and 
while we act for tho best and trust in him, there can 
be no ground for self-reproach. We both then did, 
undoubtedly, what we thought our duty; and it is 
possible that my present notions of the climate of 
Bengal are too unfavourable; surely, however, we 
have no reason to think well of it.” 

Having determined to proceed to Bombay, his 
lordship sent off his tents and people by sunrise, on 
Monday, the 28th of February. They continued 
their journey that and the following day, when they 
encamped at Pertaubghur, whither his lordship and 
Dr. Smith followed them on horseback in the even- 
ing. They had now to pass through the district 
mostly inhabited by the wild and almost ungovern- 
able Bheels, who live in tents, and who were un~ 
questionably the aborigines of this part of India, 
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though they had been, at some remote period, 
driven from their fastnesses by the worshippers of 
Brahma. Even if the country had not been in a 
state of open hostility, as it then happened -to be, 
such were the plundering hebits of its residents, 
that it would have been necessary to be well guarded, 
almost every fourth man among these wandering 
tribes being a robber by profession. Grent danger 
too was to be apprehended from the tigerg, that were 
here so numerous as to make it very unsafe to travel 
before daylight. 

His lordship mentions an anecdote, related to 
him by major Hamilton, of an individual who 
rashly ventured to do this. He was an acquaint- 
ance of the major's, and -having to cross a part 
of the country ‘which he did not know, he called on 
a Bheel peasant to be his guide through a wood, 
very early one morning, The Bheel remonstrated, 
~observing that it was not the custom of the country 
to march before daylight, and that the attempt to 
do so was very dangerous, The officer supposing 
this to be the mere pretext of laziness, was positive, 
and threatened to punish him if he refused Lo com- 
ply. The man said nothing more, but took his shield 
and sword, and walked on along the narrow path, 
overhung with long grass and bamboos. The officer 
followed at the head of his men, and had moved slowly, 
half asleep on his saddle, for about five miles, when 
he heard a hideous roar, and saw a very large tiger 
spriug past him, so close that he almost brushed his 
horse. The poor Bheel lifted up his sword and 
shield, but was down in an instant under the ani- 
mal’s paws, which turned round with him in his 
mouth, growling like a cat over a mouse, and looked 
the officer in the face. He did what could be done, 
and with his men attacked the tiger, whom they 
wounded so severely that he dropped his prey; but 
the first blow had déne its work eHectually and the 
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poor man’s skull was smashed in such a manner ag 
literally to be all in pieces. The officer told major 
Hamilton, that from that day foward this scene was 
seldom absent from his dreams; and with the least 
illness or fever, he had always a return of the vision 
of the tiger with the unfortunate man in his jaws, 
whom his imprudence had thus sacrificed.” 

Colonel Lumley, the commandant of the station 
at Neemuch, having provided his lordship with nine 
additional horsemen from the local regiment, which 
he thought not more than was really necessary, 
as the road lay so near the seat of war in Doon- 
gurpoor, and through a country at all times so 
unsettled, he proceeded on his journey on the 
Qnd and 3rd .of March, passing through a tract 
of the country by no means disagreeable, the inha- 
hitants of which, however, seemed to be very poor, 
and were complaining of the injury done to their 
poppies, the principal crop on which they depend: 
for the paynient of their rents, by the severe frosts 
that tak prevailed every night for some time. 

From Chompna, a small and poor village, 
where his lordship encamped on the 38rd, he pro~ 
ceeded, on the 4th, through amore rugged and woody 
country, to Ambera, a large village, prettily situ- 
ated on the slope of a hill, near a small river, sur- 
rounded by some good-sized pools, and enclosed at 
no great' distance by rocks fringed with wood, 
** The scene,” he remarks, ‘* would have been beau- 
tiful, had it been less sun-burnt, The people were 
at work in their poppy-grounds. Their method of 
collecting the opium is by making two or three 
superficial incisions in the seed-vessel of the POPPY 
whence a milky juice exudes, which is carefully 
collected; and the time of cutting them seems to 
be as soon as the petals of the flower fall off.” 

Quitting Ambera, by a road leading down a 
steep pass overhung with trees, his lordship entered 
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an extensive forest, which, with the assistance of a 
Bheel guide, whom he providentially met with, he 
traversed for fifteen miles to Chotee Sirvan, a small 
station of police-sepoys, where he encamped for the 
night, ‘ The next day,” says his lordship, “ 1 was 
again, with reluctance, but from sheer necessity, 
compelled to give orders for continuing our march 
on the Sunday. The weather was extremely hot 
during the greater part of the day; lut,this is ob- 
viously the most advantageous time for passing the 
jungle : the long grass is now burnt, or caten down 
by the cattle, the marshes are nearly dry, and those 
prevailing causes of disease removed, which at other 
times of the year make this a very dangerous and 
deadly tract. The rocks seem half calcined, the 
ground is either entirely bare and black, or covered 
with a withered rustling grass; the Jeayves which re- 
main on the trees are dry and sapless, crackling in 
the hand like parchment; and the bare, scorched 
boughs of by far the greater number, give a wintry ap- 
pearance to the prospect, strangely contrasted with 
the fierce glow of the atmosphere, and a sun which 
makes the blood boil, and the temples throb. 
There are some fine peepuls which retain their leaves 
in the moist jungles, and the pink blossom of the 
dhak, and a few scattered acacias, the verdure of 
which braves even the blast of an Arabian deseri, 
redeem the prospect from the character of un- 
mingled barrenness; still it is sufficiently wild and 
dreary.” 

The next day, March the 6th, his lordship tra- 
versed another very wild forest of rock, wood, and 
dry ravines, extending about seven miles, to a small 
village named Panchelwas, inhabited by a mixed 
population of Bheels and Rajpaots. Thence he 
procecded, still through a wild, yet » much less 
parched country, till le reach:d the palace und 
town of Banswarra, ‘which, with its pagodas, ram- 
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parts, and orchards, formed an unusually inter~ 
esting sight, in these desolate regions, I was most 
agreeably surprised to find, in such a situation, so 
Jarge and handsome a place, of which I knew no-~ 
thing before, except what I had heard of it as one of 
those states in India, distinguished for the wildness 
and poverty of its inhabitants, and for their abomi- 
nable custom of murdering the greater part of their 
female infants. This crucl and most unnatural 
practice it las long been the endeavour of the Bri- 
tish government to induce its vassals and allies to 
abandon. Major Walker, whicn resident at Baroda, 
thought he lad succeeded with the greater part of 
them; and it is certain, that through his influence, 
the lives of many children were spared, as preyious 
to his departure from Guzerft, he received the most 
affecting compliment which a good man could re~ 
ceive; in being weleomed at the gate of the palace, 
on some public occasion, by a procession of girls. 
of high rank, who owed their lives to him, and who 
came to kiss his clothes, and to throw wreaths of 
flowers over him, as their deliyerer and second 
father, Since that time, however, it is much to 
he feared that things have gone on much. in the 
old train; and the answer made by the chiefs, to 
any remonstrances of the British officers, is, ‘ Pa: 
our daughters’ marriage portions and they shall 
live!’ Yet these men, rather than strike a cow, 
would submit to the cruelest martyrdom, Never,” 
adds his lordship, ‘* may my dear wife and daugh- 
ters forget how much their sex is indebted to Chris~ 
tianity.” ~ 

During the day, his lordship was visited by the 
Rawul, whom he describes as “ a small, tliin, and 
effeminate young man, of no prepossessing appear- 
ance, plainly dressed, with a most. voluminous red 
turban, and great gold anklets.” He was attended 
by a considerable train of vaxsnls, most of whom 
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were good-looking stout men, of a rustic but manly 
figure. In the evening, his lordship and Dr, Smith 
walked through the town, where they were regarded 
as objects of great curiosity, “ being followed by as 
great a crowd,” says his lordship, “as I have seen 
after a Persian ambassador, or any other such out- 
landish person, in the streets of London.” 

“ On the 7th of March,” writes the bishop, ‘‘ we 
went between eleven and twelve miles, through a wild 
but pretty country, to a small village, named Bu- 
rodeea, formerly a town of some eminence, but now 
reduced to about twenty-five families,” The next 
day, after traversing a wood of considerable e&tent, 
containing some noble trees, his lordship reached 
Kalingera, a small but well-built village, where is a 
large and handsome jain temple. ‘“ Being completely 
deserted,” says his lordship, “ I had a tolorable 
opportunity to explore it throughout. The entrance 
is under a sort of projecting porch, by a flight of 
steps, conducting to an open vestibule, supported 
by pillars, and covered bya dome. On each side of 
the entrance are some more steps, leading to an 
open verandah over the porch. To the right of 

“the vestibule is a small court, and to the left, a 
square hall, supported by pillars internally, and 
roofed with flat slabs of stone, laid across stone 
beams, of unusual length, being twelve feet from 
pillar to pillar, Beyond the vestibule, and facing 
the entrance, I passed by an ascent of three steps 
into another square hall, covered with o flat roof; 
to the right and left of this were other halls of the 
same size, but covered with domes; and beyond 
these, to the extreme right and left, were sanctuaries 
of about twelve feet square, surrounded by high 
ornamented pyramids, with their door-places richly 
carved, and having within small altars, like those in 
Roman Catholic churches. In the centre, imme- 
diately opposite the ehtrance, a dari vestibule led 
: ced 
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into a lage square-room, externally covered with 
a pyramid, and having within, in the middle, a 
soit. of altar or throne of marble, on which 
were placed four idols, in a sitting posture, of 
marble not ill-carved, On either side of this 
apartment was # ichly-carved niche, or small 
alcove; and beyond it, and still opposite to the 
entrance, another small vestibule led to an inner 
shrine, abont -twelve-fect square, having an altar 
at its furthest end. ‘This room, however, I only 
saw impertectly, as no light was admitted into it 
but what came through its door after traversing all 
tho pacceding apartments, It was very close and 
noisome, being {ull of bats, which kept flappin 
against my face; and having no torch with me, it 
was neither ace nor profitable to remain long 
ina place which, in such a country, was sure to be 
a harbour for all unclean and noxious animals, 
The whole of this building was greatly superior to 
what I should have expected to find in such a situ- 
ation, Its splendour of architecture and_ its pre- 
sent deserted condition, shows that Kalingera 
had formerly been a place of much traffic, and the 
residence of many rich jains, all of whom, however, 
had been cither ruined or driven away by the mer- 
ciless and devastating hands of the Muharattas,” 
After visiting this temple, his lordship proceeded 
to Tambresra, a village heautifedly situated, and 
chiefly inhabited by Bheels, The next day, March 
Oth, a fourteen mules’ journey through a thick 
forest, brought them to the beautiful banks of the 
Anass, which, dming the rains is a very conside- 
rable stream, though the water was now standing 
in it in pools, and there seemed every prospect of 
its being quite dry before the termination of the 
preseut hot season, ** Near the confluence of this 
river,” remarks his Jordship, “and another consi- 
derable torrent, named the Mhysree, our tents were 
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pitched in a situation which only wanted more water 
to make it the loveliest, as it was the wildest and 
the most romantic, which I had seen since I left 
the Kamoon. The name of this place was Leopard’s 
Rock, though we neither saw nor heard of any fe- 
rocious animal, It was considerably clevated, and 
presented a small irregular lawn, dotted with noble 
trees: beneath us, on both sides, was a1ocky bank, 
with brushwood ; below this the two rivers, now, 
alas! hardly deserving the name, as’ they were 
nearly without water; beyond them, hills, rocky 
and covered with wood, an apparently trackless 
and boundless wilderness, so far as the cya could 
follow it. In seasons less thirsty, this would have 
been a delightful spot : as jt was, we were fortunate 
in not having come to it a week later, when pro- 
bably a caravan like ours would have been reduced 
to great distress, and have run the risk of losing 
all our cattle, 

The road which they traversed on the 10th lay 
through a deep and close forest, over the lower 
parts of which a thick milky vapour hung: “spots,” 
remarks his lordship, “ than which no fitter ones 
could be conceived, at some seasons, to shelter a 
tiger, or communicate a jungle-fever. Even now 
they were chilling cold; and the gloom and close- 
ness of the ravines, secn in the moonlight, made 
them dismally wild and awful.” Their encampment 
this day, after about a ten miles’ journey, in which 
they had to cross the bed of the Mhysree, was at 
Jhalloda; “a place,” says the bishop, “which had 
been described to ine as a city, a name which it 
little deserves. It has, however, a bazaar, a mosque, 
asmall pagoda, and some good solidly-huilt brick 
houses, which, from the smallness of their win- 
dows and other circumstances, put me a good deal 
in mind of the Shropshire malt-kilns.” 

Their march onthe 11th was through a wild 
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country, to Leemree, a good-sized village distant 
only about six miles from their last encampment, 
and standing on the banks of the winding Mhysree, 
which they had here again to cross, The next day’s 
journey was through a very beautiful country, down 
a steep and rugged descent, along the projecting 
ridge of a hill, ‘from the top of which,” remarks 
his lordship, ‘ I expected a fine view of a rich and 
cultivated district; but was surprised to see,.a noble 
prospect indeed, but still of wooded hill and valley, 
and so far as the eye could reach, no trace of 
human habitation, except one miserable thatched 
shed lose to us, where a piquet of police-sepoys 
were stationed, As we descended the hill, however, 
Bheel huts were to be seen scattered among the 
trees; and we passed a Bheel village called Doo- 
deah; and after crossing the dry bed of a small 
river, encamped’ in a beautiful glade, swrounded 
with tall trees,” . 

The 13th, being Sunday, was made a day of rest; 
and his lordship observed it with as much devotional 
publicity as the circumstances in which he was 
placed would permit, ‘“ Towards the close of this 
day,” he remarks, ‘I had the happiness to receive 
a parcel of letters, containing a favourable account 
of my wife and children, and letters from my mother 
and sister, I dreamed of Hodnet all night!” 

Early on the morning of March 14th, they again 
set out on their journey; and after a march of 
fifteen miles, some of it through romantic woody 
hills, and some through the thickest jungle, reached 
Barreah, a town very prettily situated in the midst 
of woody hills. Here it was,” remarks his lord- 
ship, “ that I for the first time saw some of the 
horrors of an Indian famine. The town had been 
to all appearance neatly and substantially built; 

. but a preat many houses were now uninhabited 
and falling to decay, The cattle they were driving 
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in from the jungle for the night were mere skeletons, 
and so weak that they could hardly get out of the 
path, All the people, even the bunyans (traders) 
who generally look well fed, were pictures of-squalid 
hunger and ‘wretchedness; and the beggars who 
happened to fall in my way, alas, I shall never 
forget them! for I never before could have con-" 
ceived life to linger in such skeletons. ‘T'o one of 
these, an elderly man, naked, except little rag 
fastened with a packthread round his waist. I gave 
all the pice I could collect from my own pocket or 
the servants’ who were with me. The man clasped 
them in his hands, burst into a ghastly laugh, and 
ran off, as if in a hurry to buy food immediately. 
A little further was a still more dreadful figure, who 
was in such a visible state of starvation, that I im- 
mediately bade him go to our steward for something 
to eat, He seemed quite past every thing, and 
‘even indifferent to what I was doing for him. Some 
famishing children now came up, a poor man who 
said he was a butcher, but had no employ, anda 
black Mussulman fakir. I gave a few anas to cach, 
reproaching myself all the time for giving so little; 
but apprehending that I should shortly have half 
the population round me, and that if T gave what I 
felt inclined to give, I should not leave myself 
enough for my own expences to Baroda, fs well as 
for the many similar objects of distress I might 
meet with by the way.” 

This dreadful calamity was, it appears, chiefly 
owing to want of water; and the inisery of the 
neighbourhood was greatly augmented by supersti- 
tion; for though there was a fine all of water 
close to the town, no use whatever was made of it, 
because a man fell into it about two yenrs before, 
and was drowned. Thus, the fear of fancied pol- 
lution kept them from employing this water, cither 
as a beverage or for the purpose of irrigation, even 
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though the long and dry season was destroying 
almost every thing around them, and they were 
themselves in a famishing condition. If Christianity 
could do nothing more for these people than to 
break the fetters of their accursed system of cruelty 
and superstition, surely every thing ought to be done 
to promote its introduction among them, 

The extreme dryness of the season, and the con- 
sequent scarcity of water, now compelled his lord- 
ship to travél by a more circuitous road than would 
otherwise have been necessary. From Barreah 
they proceeded on the 14th to a small scattered 
village, on the banks of another river, named 
Mhysree, the bed of which they crossed. ‘ Near 
this village,” gays his lordship, “ was the finest 
panyan-tree I had ever seen; it was literally a grove 
rising from a single primary stem, whose massive 
secondary trunks, with their straightness, orderly 
arrangement, and evident connexion with the parent. 
stock, gave the general effect of a vast vegetable 
organ. The first impression I felt on coming under 
its shade was, ‘what a noble place of worship’ 
T was glad to find that it had not been debased, 
as I expected to find it, by the symbols of idolatry, 
though some rude earthen figures of elephants were 
set up over a wicket leading to it. I should exult 
in such a place to collect a Christian congregation,” 

His lordship’s views of the manners and customs 
of the people among whom he was now travelling, 
will be seen by the following extract from one of his 
letters to Mrs, Heber: ‘T need not say how great 
a comfort it was to me to hear from you again, in 
the midst of these wilds. I am, and have been in 
perfect health, and have performed my journey 
through all which was considered the adventurous 
part of the road, very peaceably. Nothing can be 
wilder ar more savage than these jungles, but they 
contain spots of great romantie beauty, The va- 
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tremely : their language, the circumstances of their 
habitation, dress, and armour; their pastoral and 
agricultural way of life, their women grinding at 
the mill, their cakes baked on the coals, their corn 
trodden out by oxen, their maidens passing to the 
well, their travellers lodging in the streets, their 
tents, their camels, their shields, spears, and coats 
of mail; their Mussulmans, with a religion closely 
copied from that of Moses; their [itdoo tribes, 
worshipping the same abominations with the same 
rites as the ancient Canaanites; their false pro- 
phets swarming in every city, and foretelling, good 
or evil as it suits the political views of their employ 
ers ; their judges sitting in gates, and their old 
Bheels id Khoolies dwelling, like the ancient 
Amorites in holes and clefts of the rocks, and com~ 
ing down with sword and bow to watch the motions 
or attack the baggage of the traveller, transported 
me back three thousand years, and I felt myself a 
contemporary of Joshua or Samuel.” 

Their march on the 16th brought them to Aradiah, 
a poor deserted village ; whence they passed through 
a more open country to Mullaow—both of which 
places are in the Indian territory. Such was the 
effect of the long-continued drought that the soil 
everywhere was of the colour and consistency of a 
sandy turnpike-road, and the country was almost 
wholly deserted. ‘* We met,” says his lordship, “a 
herd of cows, ds we were entering the village, which 
were mere anatomies, and so weak, that when one of 
them fell in crossing the road she could not rise 
again,” 

From Mullaow ‘his lordship proceeded on the 
17th, through a desolate and abandoned district, to 
Kunjerre, On his way he was overtaken by the 
principal moonshee of the residency, who, with two 
others, aides-du-camps, all well mounted, had been 
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several days in pursuit of his lordship, having let- 
ters to deliver to him, These letters contained im- 
portent intelligence; and ‘1 was agitated,” he re- 
marks, with a delight not unmixed with painful 
anxiety, on hearing that my dear wife was probably 
already at sea. on her way to meet me, with one of 
my little ones, having been compelled, alas | to leave 
the other in Calcutta.” 

His lordship had now seen pretty nearly tlie 
eastern, northern, and western extiemities of British 
India, He had travelled without any unnecessary 
display ; taking care to have all his equipments on 
the spallest scale, compatable with comfort, pro- 
priety and safety, He had traversed districts where 
every man is armed, and where, only a short time 
before, one-third of the immense population were 
thieves by profession; and he thus records the result 
of his observations: ‘* One fact, indeed, during the 
journey, has been impressed on my mind very forcibly, 
that the character and situation of the natives of 
these great countries are exceedingly little known, 
not only by the English public in genes, but by a 
great proportion of those also, who, though they 
have been in India, have taken their views of its 
population, manners, and productions, from what 
they have seen at Calcutta or in Bengal. In the 
most material points the state of society in India 
has been underated. I met not long since with a 
speech by a leading member of the Scotch General 
Assembly, declaring his ‘ conviction that the truths 
of Christianity could not be received by men in so 
rude a state as the East Indians; and that it was 
necessary to give them first a relish for the habits 
and comforts of civilized life, before they could em- 
brace the truths of the Gospel,” The same slang 
(for it is nothing more) I have scen repeated in 
divers pamphlets and even heard it in conversation 
atCalcutta. But to say that the Hindaos or Mus- 
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sulmans are deficient in any essential feature of a 
civilized people, is an assertion which I can scarcely 
believe to be made by any who haye lived among 
them, Their manners are, at least, as pleasing and 
courteous as those in the corresponding stations of 
life among ourselves; and their houses are laiger, 
and, according to their wants and climate, to the 
full as convenient as ours, Their goldsmiths and 
weavers produce as beautiful fabrics as our own. 
The ships built by natives of Bombay are as 
good as any which sail from London or elsewhere, 
and the carriages and gigs they supply at Calcutta 
are as handsome, though not as duable, as those of 
Long Acie, With subjects such as these, it is ap- 
parent how little sense there is in the doctrine, that 
we must keep the natives of Hindoostan in igno- 
rance, if we would continue to govern them, The 
fact is, that they know enough already to do us 
a great deal of mischief, if they should find it 
their interest to make the trial. They are in a fair 
way, by degrees, to acquire still more knowledge for 
themselves ; and the question is, whether it is not 
the part of wisdom, as well as duty, to superintend 
and promote their education while it is et in our 
power, and to supply them with such knowledge 
as will be at once most hamless to ourselves, and 
most useful to them, In this work, the most impor- 
tant part is to give them a better religion. Knowing 
how sjrongly I feel on this subject, you will not be 
surprised at my placing it foremost. But even if 
Christianity were out of the question, and if, when I 
had wheeled away the rubbish of the old pagodas, 
T had nothing better than simple deism to cect in 
their stead, I should still feel some of the anxicty 
which now urges me, _ It is necessary to see idolatry 
to be fully sensible of its mischievous effects upon 
the human mind, But of all the idolatries which I 
have ever read or heard of, that of the Hindoo, 
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in which I have taken some pains to inform myself, 
really appears to me the worst, both in the degrad- 
ing notions which it gives us of the Deity; m the 
endless rounds of its burdensome ceremonies, which 
occupy the time and distract the thoughts, without 
either instructing or interesting its votaries; m the 
filthy acts of uncleanness and cruelty, not only per- 
mitted but enjoined, and inseparably interwoven 
with these ceyemonics; in the system or castes, 
which tends, more than any thing else the devil has 
yet. invented, to destroy the feelings of benevolence 
and to make nine-tenths of mankind the hopeless 
slaves, of the remainder.” 

On the 18th of March, his lordship proceeded 
from Kunjerree to Jerrdda, a journey of twelve 
miles, through a country much parched, but not 
ill-cultivated, Here he had the pleasure to find 
archdeacon Barnes, who had come thus far to meet 
him, to accompany him in his visitation through. 
Bombay. “ Thad not seen him,” writes his lord- 
ship, ‘since he left Oxford, and found him less 
changed by the Japse of seventeen years, ten of 
them spent in India, than I expected. In other 
respects he is scarcely altered at all, having the 
same clieerful spirits and unaffected manner which 
he used to have when a young Master of Arts.” 

The bishop entered the city of Baroda on the 
19th, being met on his way by a large and splendid 
military cavalcade, sent by Mr. Williams, the resi- 
dent, to escort his lordship into, the city, which 
he describes as “ large and populous, with tole- 
rably wide but dirty strects. The houses are high, 
at least for India, but almost all of them are 
built of wood. The palace is a large shabby build- 
ing, close to the street, with wooden galleries, pro- 
jecting over each other. There are some tolerable 
pagodas, but no other building that can be admired. 
In passing through the city, L saw two very fine 
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hunting-tigers, in silver chains, and a rhinocéros 
so tame as to be ridden as patiently as an cle- 
phant.” 

In the English cantonment, which was on the 
skirts of the city, a neat Gothic English church had 
been erected, capable of containing comfortably four 
hundred persons. ‘This the bishop consecrated on 
the 20th, and afterwards administered the sacrament. 
“ Mr, Keays, the chaplain,” remarks his lordship, 
“isa young man who is well spoken’ of, and he 
seems to like his situation. He and his family have 
enjoyed good health, though the climate is one of the 
worst in India, being intensely hot during the greater 
part of the year, with a heavy thickness of atmo- 
sphere, which few people can endure,” 

The bishop remained at Baroda till the 25th, 
when he quitted it, expressing his obligations to Mr, 
and Mrs, Williams, for the very respectful and kind 
attention they paid him during his stay. His lord- 
ship had not proceeded far, before he found, to his 
surprise, that in addition to the guard of fifty sepoys 
which he had formerly, a reinforcement of filty 
more had been added, As it was his particular desire 
to travel with as little parade and expense as possible, 
he endeavoured to convince the resident, by whose 
orders the men were sent, and who had accom- 
panied him thus far, that they were quite uncalled 
for. “ On being however assured,” remarks his 
lordship, “ that it was,no more than was reall 
necessary, I could of course say nothing; though 
I could not help thinking that since the days of 
Thomas & Becket, or cardinal Wolscy, an English 
bishop has seldom been so formidably attended. 
The hot wind blew fiercely all the day, and though 
it ceased at night, was followed. by a calm more 
oppressive still, I had .certainly no conception, 
that any where in India the month of March could 
offer such 9 furnaee-like climate. The servants all 
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complained of it, and said they hoped I should 
not stop long in this province; if I did they were 
sure we should all die ; and in truth their apprehen- 
sions seemed not unreasonable.” 

His lordship continued his journey on the 26th, 
and before the heat of the day commenced, reached 
Nerrain, a large and well-built town, containing near 
fifteen thousand inhabitants, Here he had an inter- 
view with a celebrated pundit, whose purity of con- 
duct and active zeal, in promoting the instruction ot 
the lawless inhabitants of this district, had been fol- 
léwed by many good results ; though he was himself, 
as indeed might well be expected, in a state of great 
ignorance respecting the principles of true religion. 
“T found him,” says his lordship, ‘ a middle-sized, 
plain-looking, thin person, about my age, with a 
mild and diffident expression of countenance; but 
nothing about him indicative of any extraordinary 
talent, After the usual salutations, I said I was very 
desirous of presenting him with a copy of the Serip- 
tures, of which Lhad none with me in the Nagree cha- 
racter; and I invited him to go with me to Bombay, 
where I hoped, by conciliatory treatment, and the 
conversation I might introduce him to, with the 
members of the Church Missionary Society esta~ 
blished in that neighbourhood, to do him more good 
than I could otherwise hope to do. I saw that he 
was highly pleased by the invitation ; but he said that 
his life was one of very little leisure, and that he had 
five thousand disciples now attending on his preach- 
ing in the different villages around, and nearly fifty 
thousand in all Guzerdt, a great number of whom 
were to assemble in the course of the ensuing week, 
expecting him among them. At parting I again 
pressed him to let me see him before I left the 
country, which he promised should be the case if 
possible ; and we bade adieu with mutual geod will, 
and a promise of praying for each other, which, by 
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plain to me that his advances towards truth had not 
been so great as I had been told.” 

In the evening of this day the bishop proceeded 
in his palanquin to Kairah, which he reached’a little 
before ten. Here his lordship remained till the 4th 
of April, and was most kindly treated by Mr. Goode, 
the resident clergyman, On Sunday he consecrated 
the church, a large building, recently finished ; and 
confirmed about seventy persons on Wednewday. 
On the following Friday, (Good Friday,) and on 
the ensuing Sunday, he preached to good cougro- 
gations, visiting the schools, and attending to other 
matters connected with the station, during the in~ 
tervening days. ‘‘ The station-library, here,” writes 
his lordship, “is a very good room, with a small 
adjoining apartment for the non-commissioned of- 
ficer who has the care of the volumes, all of which 
bore evident marks of having been read, especially 
those of the Christian Knowledge Society, which are 
circulated in the manner usually practised in the 
lending-libraries of that institution. Altogether I 
have seen no Indian station, (Merut excepted,) 
from which I have derived so much pleasure and 
comfort. The worst is, its extreme unhealthiness ; 
besides the burning heat, there is something in the 
nature of the soil which affects mankind with fever, 
ague, and all the other complaints of tropical cli- 
mates, The havoc among the European troops, in 
the h&t months and during the rains, is dreadful.”” 

The deep anxiety his lordship felt for the safety 
and welfare of his wife and child, who he knew werd 
now both at sea, led him to compose, on Good Friday, 
the following prayer. ‘ Oh, mereiful and gracious 
Lord, Almighty Father, whose way is in the sea, and 
whose path is in the deep‘ waters, have merey, I 
beseech thee, on my dear wife and child, now under 
thy protection, embarked thereon. Protect, sup- 
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port, stiengther, and comfort hoth of them, accord- 
ing to their respective years, dangeis, and necessi- 
tles: preserve them from the perils of the climate 
and the seas, from all bodily disease, and all spiritual 
trials and temptations. Look with an eye of mervy 
on that dear babe who is left behind, deprived of the 
care of both her parents. Preserve her tender years 
from the sore dangers which beset them, Lengthen 
her days upon earth, if it be thy blessed will; and if 
thou willest her to live, let it be to thy glory and her 
own salvation, And giant, O Lord, to her, her 
mother, her sister, and to me, thy most unwoithy 
servant, a safe and happy meeting in this present life; 
or, if it otherwise seemeth good to thee, yet deny 
us not an everlasting and blessed union in the life to 
come, through thy dedr Son Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, who was pleased at this time to show his 
love for man, inryjelding up his life a sacrifice for 
sin, and hath promised, O Father, in thy behalf,. 
that the prayer of faith shall not be offered up in 
vain. So fulfilnow, O Lord, my prayers, as thou 
seest most expedient for me, and the objects of my 
solicitude ; giving us in this world grace to love and 
please thee, and in the world to come thine ever- 
lasting mercy, through our dear Lord and only 
Saviour. Amen.” 

His lordship quitted Kairah on Easter Monday, 
April the 4th, and encamped at the small village of 
Dehwan. ‘The next day he reached a large, town 
named Pitland, where he was again joimed by 
aichdeacon Barnes, who had been compelled in 
consequence of previous engagements to visit some 
stations in his archdeaconry, subsequently to his 
interview with his lordship on the 18th, After a 
journey of nearly seventeen miles, on the Gth they 
encamped on a small eminence in the village of 
Gauima, situated near the mouth of the Mhye, which 
they crossed on the 7th, though with much more 
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difficulty, and at the risk of much greater danger 
than they had been led to expect. teat encemped 
at the village of Dopkah, about two miles from the 

iver; and continued their journey the following 
day, fourteen miles further, to a village called 
Sakra, whence they proceeded, on the Oth, another 
stage, to the village of Tekaria, and entered the 
ruinous city of Broach, which stands at the northern 
bank ‘of the Nerbudda, early on the morning of 
Sunday the 10th, It was matter of muth regret to 
his lordship that he could not reach this place with- 
out a short journey on the Sunday ; all the bustle 
of it, however, was over by breakfast, and he preached 
and administered the sacrament in the room which 
for some time had been fitted up and nsed for public 
‘worship, 

After crossing the Nerbudda, which took up 
nearly the whole of the 11th, his lordship proceeded 
to Oklaisir, a village about four miles and a half 
from the southern bank of the river. A journey of 
sixteen miles, on the 12th, Emons rather a wild 
country, brought him to Kim Chowkee, where 
was an excellent and commodious resting-place, 
kept in good condition for the accommodation of 
travellers. The following day his lordship, after 
rather a, long journey, in the course of which he 
had to cross the Taptee, reached Surat, where he 
was met and most hospitably entertained by Mr. 
Romer, the senior judge of the district, whose long 
residence in Guzert, and intimate acquaintance 
with the language and customs: of the natives, 
enabled him to give the bishop full and accurate in- 
formation réspecting this part of the country. His 
lordship was much pleased to find a neat and 
convenient church in the city, which he conse- 
erated on Sunday, the 17th, and afterwards 
preached and administered the sacrament. Here 
too was a considerable school, where Persian, 
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Mussulman, and Hindoo boys were instructed in 
reading, writing, arithmetic and English. The 
Scriptures were used as a text-book, without any 
objection being made, and their progress seemed 
highly creditable. «This is avery largeand ugly city,” 
remarks his lordship, “ with narrow, winding streets 
and high’ houses of timber-frames, filled up with 
bricks, ‘The wall is entire and in good repair, with 
semicircular bastions and battlements, like those of 
the Kremlm. Its destruction, or abandonment to 
ruin, has been more than once talked of; but the 
feeling of security which the natives derive from such 
a vampart, and the superior facilities which it affords 
to the maintenance of a good police, have prepon~ 
derated in fayour of supporting it, The circuit of 
the city is about six miles, in a semicircle, of which 
the river Taptee, or Tapee, forms the chord. The 
English society here is unusually numerous and 
agreeable, as this city is the station not only of 
a considerable military force, but of a collector and 
board of customs.” 

The bishop, with archdeacon Barnes and Dr. 
Smith, left Sarat on the 18th, and proceeded to the 
mouth of the Taptee, in a large lateen-sailed boat, 
where the Vigilant, a vessel of about sixty tons, 
was lying to receiye his lordship, to convey him to 
Bombay, The wind was at first adverse, and blew 
almost a gale; but it afterwards veered round, and 
they had @ pleasant run to the harbour of Bombay, 
where they anchored safely on the 19th, alifile be- 
fore midnight. ;Early on the morning of the 20th his 
lordship landed, and. took possession of a neat bun- 
galow, on the esplanade, near the sca, which govern- 
ment had prepared for his reception, He had now 
left Calcutta more than ten months, had travelled 
neatly three thousand miles, during which he had 
visited almost every important station in tho pro- 
vinces of Bengal, The journey he had performed 
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was most harassing and laborious; and though his 
lordship had, with the exception of one attack, en- 
joyed an excellent state of health, and-an even flow 
of spirits, yet the effects of his long exposure.to this 
burning climate upon his constitution were but too 
visible, It had, as he remarks in a letter to Mrs. 
Heber, ‘“ made him appear a good deal aged.” 
Indeed it was evident to all who saw him, that he 
was harassed and worn, and stood greatly in need, 
at this stage of his journey, of some relaxation. 

The bungalow provided for his grand ave him 
the advantage of the sea-breezes, which he found 
very refreshing. Its good effects, too, were much 
increased by the safe arrival, at Bombay, of his wife 
and child, after a tedious and distressing voyage. 
His lordship being now restored to those who were 
most dear to him, and concerning whom he had suf- 
fered pen anxiety, felt himself greatly relieved, and 
speedily obtained Ys usual health. 
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CHAPTER XVI, 


Bombay visitation—Multiplicity of the Bishop's en- 
gagements—Istands of Elephanta and of Satsette— 
Schools in Bombay—Subscriptions in aid of Bishop's 
College—Persevering exertions of the Bishop--Com- 
mencement of his Lordship’s intimacy with Mr, Ro- 
binson—Providential escape fram danger— Opinion of 
Bombay—~The Bishop's amiable and Christian spirit 
~-Voyage to Ceylon—Art ival at Colombo—Visitation 
—Schools—State of religion on the island—Address 
of the archdeacon, chaplains, and missionaries—his 
Lordship's departure from Ceylon, 


On the 25th of April, 1825, his lordship confirmed 
about a hundred and twenty individuals in St. 
Thomas's church, and afterwards delivered to them a 
very appropriate and impressive charge. The bishop 
held his visitation on the 28th, when archdeacon 
Barnes preached the sermon, with which his lordship 
was so much pleased, that at his particular re- 
quest it was afterwards published. All the clergy, 
six chaplains and one missionary, dined with his 
lordship in theavening. The conversation tuned en- 
tirely on the progress which it was hoped Christianity 
was steadily, though not rapidly, making in India; . 
and his lordship expressed himself as being highly 
gratified with the promising state of the church in 
the Bombay arch ry, commending much the 
conduct of many, whose unwearied and patient la~ 
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Dours he had witnessed, and exciting all to prudent 
and persevering diligence in the great work. 

The fatigue which his lordship had already endured, 
did not in any degree diminish his zeal in the,course 
to which he had devoted his life. Instead of re- 
turning to Calcutta by the most direct way, he was 
desirous, if possible, of visiting the central puts of 
Hindoostan, and made many enquiries, soon after 
his arrival at Bombay, as to the practicability of re- 
turning by Nagpoor ; and it was not without consi- 
derable difficulty he was dissuaded from attempt- 
ing to undertake this immense journey, The rain 
season, however, was now about setting in at Bengal, 
and he was ultimately prevailed upon to content 
himself in Bombay till this as nearly.or wholly over. 
The ariears in his official correspondence too, owing 
to’the interruption he had experienced for so many 
days successively, rendered this necéssary. 

“ T do not,” remarks his lordship, in one of his let- 
ters, ‘think, that in the regular and ordinary fune- 
tions of my diocess, there is more, or even so much to 
be done as in any of the more extensive bishoprics 
in England; the small number of the clergy must pre- 
vent this being the case. But, on the other hand, 
every thing which is done must be done by myself, 
both in its spirit and in its details; and partly owing 
to the manner in which we are scattered, and partly 
to the general habit of the country, all must be done 
in wrifing. Questions which in England would not 
occupy more than five minutes' conversation, may 
here sometimes call for a Jetter of six or eight pages : 
and as nothing, or almost nothing, which concerns 
the interests or duties of the clergy can be settled 
without a reference to government, I have, in fact, 
at least two sets of letters to write and to receive, in 
every important inatter that comes before me, As 
visitor of ‘Bishop’s College, 1 receive, almost every 
week, six or seven sheets of close writing on the sub- 
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ject. Iam called upon to give an opinion on the 
architecture, expense, and details of every chuich 
which is built, or proposed to be built, in India; 
every application for salary of either clerk, sexton, 
schoolmaster, or bell-ringer, must pass through my 
hands, and be recommended in a letter to govern- 
ment, I am literally the conductor of all the mis- 
sions in the three presidencies; and what is most 
serious of all, am obliged to act in almost every 
thing from’ my own single judgment, and on my 
own single responsibility, without any more expe- 
rienced person to consult, or any precedent to guide 
me, J have, besides, not only the Indian clergy and 
the Indian government to correspond with, but the 
religious societies at home, whose agent I am, and to 
whom I must send occasional letters, the composition 
of each of which occupies me many days; while, 
in the scarcity of clergy, which is and must be felt 
heve,I feel myself bound to preach, in one or other of 
the churches, 01 stations, no Tees frequently than when 
Twas in England. All this, when one is stationary 
at Calcutta, may be done without any great diffi- 
culty ; but my journeys throw me sadly into arrears, 
The work js indeed as much as] can do, and, I fear, 
more than I can do well; as no comparison can be 
formed between the degrees of fatigue occasioned 
by clerical duties in England and in India. When 
I came out of the pulpit yesterday, my lawn sleeves 
were as if they had been soaked in water.” 

The letters written by his lordship, while he was at 
Bombay, were all highly interesting, abounding with 
valuable remarks respecting the climate, the pro- 
ductions, the curiosities, (natural and artificial,) the 
manners and customs of Indias Their leading sub- 
ject, however, was invaviably something relating to 
the greit work which heshad immediately in hand, 
Every letter bore some distinct reference to this im- 
portant subject. while many of the longest and most 
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interesting, related to it almost entirely, pointing out 
eligible spots for missionary labour; suggesting: im- 
proved plans for missionary operations; giving direc- 
tions for the avoidance of those errors which, without 
great care, were likely to occur, to the serious injury « 
of the Christian cause; and exerting invariably the 
nicest discrimination in the selection of different indi- 
viduals for the various stations of his immense diocess, 

While at Bombay his lordship mada some excur- 
sions into the surrounding country, atcompanied 
by Mrs, Heber, Mr, Elphinstone, the governor, and 
some other intelligent and distinguished Europeans. 
On one of these occasions they visited the Island of 
Elephanta, so named by the Portuguese, from an 
immense stone elephant which is there, about three 
times the size of a living one, cut out of the solid 
rock. They pursued their journey in the middle 
of one of the hottest days, till they reached the 
mouth of the immense cavern found in this island, 
which is justly celebrated for the spacious and 
splendid Hindoo temple it contains. ‘ It is,” says 
his lordship, “in 9 most magnificent situation, de- 
serving all the praise which has been lavished upon 
it: and though my expectations were highly raised, 
the reality much exceeded them; the dimensions, 
the sculpture, the proportions being of a more noble 
character, and a more elegant execution than I had 
been led to suppose,” t 

On, another of these occasions they made an ox- 
cursion to Salsette, a very beautiful island, contain- 
ing fifty thousand inhabitants, all extremely poor. 
It is larger than Bombay, from which it was formerly 
divided by a shallow arm of the sea; but is now 
united to it by a causeway, made for the accommo- 
dation of the surrounding country, by governor 
Duncan, The greater part of the inhabitants reside 
in villages, which, though surrounded by scenety the 
most beautiful, are-of the meanest construction, It 
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contains only two small towns, at each of which were 
some Portuguese churches, in a most dilapidated 
condition. The state of his lordship’s mind, and 
the predominant object of his thoughts, will be seen 
by the following remarks, which he made while 
viewing them: ‘“ These are melancholy objects to 
look at; but they are monuments, nevertheless, 
of departed greatness—of a love of splendour far 
supertor to that of amassing money, by which’ other 
nations have been chiefly actuated—and of a zeal 
for God, which if not according to knowledge, 
was a zeal still, and a sincere one, It was painful 
to me, at the time, to think how few relics, if the 
English were now expelled from India, would be 
left behind of their religion, their power, or their 
civil and military magnificence. Ihave felt much 
anxiety to learn more of the unfortunate tribe who 
inhabit this islatid, under an idea that the establish. 
ment of a school and a missionary among them « 
would, at least, meet with no épposition; but have 
had at present but little encouragement to expect 
that such a measure would be followed by success.” 
One particular object to which his lordship’s at- 
tention was directed, while in Bombay, was the 
establishment of a school; and it delighted him to 
find that, this important portion of ministerial acti- 
vity had notbeen overlooked by Dr. Barnes; but that 
it was owing chiefly to his unremitting and well-di- 
rected zeal in the cause, that the Bombay Edugation 
Socicty was instituted. This socicty had now been in 
operation ten yems, and Dr. Barnes had enjoyed the 
high gratification of picenting in many instances, 
its mogt important and beneficial results, both among: 
Europeans and natives, The school-rooms had been 
found much too small for the increasing numbers 
who were daily seeking for admission. Application 
had been made to government for assistance, and 
they had liberally granted a pieae of land in a cen- 
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tral and eligible spot; and the managing committee 
had now determined to erect two capacious schools, 
one for the boys and the other for girls, capable 
of holding three hundred and fifty boarders, and 
about five hundred day-scholars, the expense of 
which was estimated at ten thousand pounds. 

His lordship had the happiness to be present when 
the foundation-stoneg of these buildings were laid ; 
the boys’ by Mr. Elphinstone and arghdeacon Barnes, 
the girls’ by lady West and lady Chambers. This 
interesting ceremony took place on the 26th of May, 
when all the bade population of Bombay were 
present, When the ceremony of laying thestone 
was completed, the bishop offered a solemn and most 
appropriate prayer on the occasion, .at the close of 
which were the following petitions, ‘ Let thy 
mighty protection rest on the building, whose cor~ 
ner-stone we dedicate to thee! ‘Let thy fatherly 
blessing remain with all who may hereafter either 
teach or learn within these walls; that from hence, 
as from a fountain of useful and holy knowledge, 
the generations to come may learn to serve and 
please thee; and that we ourselves, thy sinful ser- 
vants, may enjoy, through thy grace, the work of 
our hands; and by beholding the effect of those 
truths which we impart, may be the better taught to 
value those which have been imparted to us, so that 
our conversation in this world may be a living Jes- 
son; and every word, and work, and thought, be 
devoted to thy praise and glory, through thy Son 
Jesus Christ our Saviour. Amen,” 

A public breakfast was given by the archdencon, 
on this occasion, in two large tents erected near the 
spot for the pufpose, at which the governor and all 
the most respectable individuals who attended were 
present; when his lordship, by deputation of the 
schoo]-committee, returned thanks in a most appro~ 
priate speech, to his-excellency the governor, and to 
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the other distinguished individuals present, for the 
support they had given to the institution, and espe- 
cially for countenancing it by their presence, 

Another principal object of the bishop’s attention, 
while at Bombay, was to procure sybscriptions in 
aid of Bishop’s College, His lordship had, indeed, 
borne this in mind at all the station’ during his 
visitation, In Bombay, however, at the suggestion 
of the archdeacon, he had succeeded in establishing, 
throughout the archdeacomy, district committees, 
in aid of this important object. In a letter to the 
Society for Propagating the Gospel, his lordship 
remarks: “ The plan (fist suggested to me several 
months ago, by my valued friend, archdeacon 
Baines, but which, from the circumstances under 
which I was placed, I could not adopt before my 
arrival in this presidency) has now, Liejoice to say, 
been cariied into effect for this archdeaconry, under 
auspices the most favourable, and with a degree of 
success which, under the Divine blessing, I must 
ascribe to the admirable manner in which the publia 
mind had .been previously prepared to receive the 
measure, by the public exhortations and private and 
ir influence and popularity of the aichdeacon, 

‘he benefactions already announced amount to 
seven thousand Bombay rupees, and the annual 
subscriptions to one thousand five hundred.” 

The harassing and exhausting journey which the 
bishop had performed, might have funishad him 
with a justifiable excuse for not officiating publicly 
in Bombay any moue frequently than was renlly in~ 
dispensable ; but so important did he consider the 
work to be in which he was engaged, that he lost no 
pas of making known from the pulpit the 
glad tidings of the gospel. Besides discharging 
publicly Ins episcopal duties, he preached every 
Sunday in the place where he happened to be, and 
on most occasions twice, 
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On Whit-Sunday, May 22, his lordship delivered 
@ most impressive and useful sermon on the conver+ 
sion of the heathen, from Acts, ti, 38, 39; which he 
afterwards consented to publish at the particular 
and united 1equest of the archdeacon and the 
European civil authorities, who were present at its 
deli~ery. Never were the arguments of the oppo- 
nents of missions more triumphantly i¢futed, nor 
the inducements to engage in it more powerfully 
stated. 

Adverting to the specious but fallacious argument 
frequently employed by the opponents of missions, 
that the heathen may possibly be saved in some way 
without the Gospel, his lordship remarks: ‘It. is 
not, indeed, necessary for my argument, and it 
is far, very far, from my inclination, to determine 
rashly of the final state of those that are without, 
and must:stand or fall to that great Master 
only, whose throne is established in righteousness 
an dindement, But whatever mercy may be shown 

-to those that offend in ignorance; whatever bene~ 
fits may emanate (through the uncovenanted bown- 
ties of God) from the.death of Christ, towards 
those on whom the light of the Gospel has not 
shined; yet, doubtless, (if we would not resolve 
the privileges of the Gospel into a nullity,) a faith 
in Cluist must be the entrance to a more certain 
salvation; and, if idolatry itself be a practice 
(as we find it described, both in the prophetic and 
in the apostolic writings) no less offensive in itself 
to God, no less subversive of the morals of men, 
and no less a criminal breach of the law of nature, 
than it is inconsistent with the dictates of natural 
reason, and with those notions of the Almighty, 
which even the visible creation inculeates, it is im~ 
possible to contemplate thé spiritual state and spi- 
nitual prospects of very many of thase by whom we 
are surrounded, without a painful apprehension of 
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the issue of such errors, and a very earnest wish and 
prayer, that the knowledge and sanctif'ying grace of 
the Gospel may be communicated to them.”” 

During his lordship’s detention in Bombay, which 
was protractetl nearly a month longer than he 
expected, by enquiries into the conduct of one 
of the chaplains in the district, which he thought 
it requisite to make, his lordship, in company 
with the archdeacon, went a journey of some 
days into tlie Deckan, to examine the state of reli- 
gion in these parts. In their anxiety to dispatch 
their journey with as little delay as possible, they 
travelled two successive nights, in their palanquins, 
notwithstanding the heavy rains that still continued to 
fall, The result was, that by the time his lordship 
reached Poonah, a city standing in the centre of an 
elevated plain, 2000 feet above the level of the sea, 
and the chief British settlement in the Deckan, con-~ 
taining 100,000 inhabitants, he was so seriously in. 
disposed, as to be compelled for a day or two to keep 
his bed, Finding himself, however, a little better 
by the following Sunday, nothing could dissuade him 
from consecrating the chuygh; preaching, and ad- 
ministering therite of confirmation to those who were 
candidates for it, though such was the weak state 
to which he was reduced, that he was compelled, 
alter each service, to retire immediately to bed, 
His lordship was provided with excellent accommo- 
dations, in a bungalow belonging to a genjJeman 
named Chaplin, by whom he was most hospitably 
and kindly treated. : 

At Poonah his lordship had an interview with sir 
Charles Colville, whom he persuaded to rescind ‘his 
order to prohibit the soldiers in the different can- 
tonments from taking the books belonging to the 
station-library, from whith he hoped essential good 
would arise, It was at this city that his lord- 
ship’s intimacy with Mr. ‘Robinson, who was the 
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chaplain of the station, where his Iabours had been 
very acceptable, commenced ; and it was here that 
his lordship appointed Mr, Robinson as his chap- 
lain; an appointment which became a mutual 
source of much comfort, there being between his 
lordship and Mr, Robinson, an entire congeniality 
of feeling, on the great subjects connected with the 
prosperity of the church in India, and an equal 
degree of zeal, to carry into effect eyery plan that 
would be likely to promote the cause’of the Re- 
deemer, in the most prudent and least offensive 
manner. ‘ 

On his lordship’s return from Poonah, he very 
narrowly escaped the bite of one of the most ye- 
nomous animals, “ We were on our guard,” he 
writes, “ against scorpions and centipedes, of which 
the tavern-keeper told us he had killed many within 
the last few days; and I was a little startled, 
while passing through a low door-way, to feel some- 
thing unusual on my,shoulder, and on turning my face 
vound, to see the head of a snake pointed towards 
my cheek. I shook him off, and he was killed b 
a servant. He was a srpall green one, mottled witl 
a few black spots. Some of those who saw him, 
declared him to be very venomous, others denied it, 
and it unluckily did not occur to me to examine 
his fangs. Whatever were his powers of mischief, 
I had good reason to be thankful to Providence 
that he did not bite me; for besides the necessity, 
under the uncertainty of his poisonous nature, of 
using painful remedies, I should have had to bear 
many hours’ — between life and death.” 

Of Bombay, his lordship’s opinion was, that al- 
though it was now become a considerable place, 
yet ‘the island, as well as most of those in its 
neighbourhood, was origirally little more than o 
cluster of small detached rocks, which in the course 
of time became united by the gradual progress of 
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coral-reefs, aided by sand thrown up by the sea, 
and covered with the vegetable mould occasioned 
by the falling leaves of the sea-laving coco. The 
Bombay houses are, externally, less beautiful than 
those of Caleutta; having no pillared verandahs, 
and being disfigmed by huge and high-pitched 
roofs of red tiles, They are, generally speaking, 
however, larger, and on the whole, better adapted 
to the climate, 

His lord8hip left Bombay, accompanied by his 
new chaplain, Mr. Robinson, on the 15th of Au- 
gust; and notwithstanding his long detention there, 
and the great anxiety he felt to prosecute his jour- 
ney, yet so kindly had his lordship been treated, 
during his residence of nearly four months in this 
place, and so many friendships had he formed there, 
with individuala and families, all of them highly 
respectable, and some unusually intelligent and 
well-informed, that the parting interview was one 
of mutual and deep regret. “I had found,” he 
says, “ old acquaintances in sir Edward West and 
six Charles Chambers, and an old and valuable 
friend in archdeacon Barngs. Above all, however, 
Thad enjoyed the splendid hospitality, unremitting 
kindness, and agreeable conversation of Mr, Elphin- 
stone, the greatest pleasure of the kind I have ever 
enjoyed, either in India or Europe. ' He is, in every 
veapect, an extraordinary man, possessing great ac- 
tivity of body and mind, remarkable talent foy, and 
application to public business, a love of literature, 
and a degree of almost universal information, such 
as I have met with in no other person similarly 
situated, and manners and conversation of the most 
amiable and interesting charatter, With a.temper- 
ance almost amounting to rigid abstinence, he is 
fond of socicty, and # is a common subject of 
surprise at shat hours of the day or night he finds 
time for the acquisition of knowledge, No gover~ 
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nor in India pays so much attention to schools 
and public institutions for education. Ofthe charge 
brought against him by an amiable, but in this re. 
spect, mistaken man, ‘ that he is devoid of religion,’ 
Tecan only say that I saw no reason to think so. On 
the contrary, I was most agreeably surprised to find 
that his conduct and conversation, so far as I could 
leain, had been dlways moral and decorous, that 
he was regular in his attendance on, public wor- 
ship, and that his views appeared to the, on all 
essential subjects, to be doctrinally correct, and his 
feelings serious and reverential; and that he was 
not only inclined to do, but actually did moye for 
the encouragement of Christianity, and the sup. 
prian or diminution of suttees, than any other 
ndian governor.” s 

His lordship had now about half finished the visi- 
tation of his immense diocess, and the following ex- 
tract from one of his letters, will show with what 
genuine humility he contemplated his post and looked 
forwavd to his future laboms. _“ J haye found much 
to interest and delight me during my long journey ; 
many things, however, have kept me from forgetting 
its peculiar and appropriate object, as you will believe 
when I mention that, though many of my Sundays 
were, of course, necessarily passed in wildernesses re- 
mote from European or Christian society, yet I have 
found occasion and opportunity to preach aboye 
fifty times sinee I left Calcutta, And though I 
have éertainly not shut my eyes to the different 
objects of interest and beauty, near which my route 
carried me, I can traly say, that I have nover gone 
out of my way in pursuit of such objects, and have 
been in no place where I had not professional duties 
to perform, or which was not in the direct road to 
the performance of such duties. After all, however, 
in looking back at the vast and promising.field which 
T have passed, my heart is ready to sink when I 
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recollect how much more I might have done, and 
how many things I have omitted or hurried over, 
Another time, if Iam spared to perform the same 
jourmey again, I shall know better how to arrange 
my plang, and Heaven grant that I may be more di- 
ligent in carrying them into effect!” 
The Discovery, commanded by captain Brucks, 
, Was now lying in the harbour in ?eadiness to receive 
his lordship, who embarked on the 15th August, and 
after a plea8ant voyage of ten days, arrived off the 
island of Ceylon, and on the 25th entered the spa- 
cious and beautiful harbour of Point-de-Galle, which 
is situated at its southern extremity, and over 
which the sea foams and dashes majestically, A 
salute was fired from the fort; and on landing, his 
lordship was met by Mr. Glenie, the senior chaplain, 
the mayor, and the church-missionaries, and was 
conducted to the collector’s house, where he was po- 
litely received and hospitably treated, His lord-, 
ship’s intention was to have proceeded the next. day 
into the interior, that he might pass the following 
Sunday at Colombo: but the incessant and heavy 
rains rendering this impossible, he: determined to 
spend the day at Galle, though there was neither 
chaplain nor resident church-missionary in the place ; 
the duty in the church being performed alternately 
hy two chureh-missionaries at.Colombo, with the 
assistance of the Wesleyan missionary who lived 
in the place, and who occasionally preached jin the 
church. On Sunday morning his lordshi® con- 
firmed about thirty individuals, (who had been re- 
gularly prepared for it by one of the missionaries,) 
and preached at the close of the service. Mr, 
Robinson preached in thé evening; the congre- 
gation on both occasions was very numerous and 
attentive. * 
At three,the next morning, August the 29th, they 
set out for Colombo, crossed the first river by day- 
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break, and arrived before the heat of the day became 
excessive, at a resting-place, situated on an elevated 
spot, and commanding a very extensive and noble 
view of thesea. Here they remained till the ,air be- 
came more cool, when they again started as before, 
in their palanquins, passing through a population 
consisting almost entiely of fishermen, and in a 
tract where they could often view the sea, breaking 
wildly over large insulated masses .of coral-rock. 
They halted for the night, at the end Of a sixteen 
miles’ journey, in a resting-house, standing on 
the estuary of a broad river near the sea, where the 
scenery was extremely beautiful, ‘ 

At four the next morning they crossed the river, 
and proceeded onwards. ‘ Here, forthe first time,” 
writes his lordship, “I saw the biead-fruit tree, 

vowing to an immense size, and with gigantic 
eaves, shaped like those of the fig-tree ; the jamba, 
or rose-apple, strewing the ground with its elegant 
scarlet te and the cotton-tree, with many 
others, whose names I did not know.” After reach- 
ing Caltura, a small fort which lay if his lordship’s 
route, he was kindly assisted on his journey by Mr, 
Rodney, who took him and Mrs, Heber in his car- 
riage to Paltura, where, after crossing another 
river, they were met by sir Edward Barnes's car- 
riage, in which they were conveyed to Colombo, 
through the fort, to a comfortable house provided 
and fyrnished by government, standing on the 
borders of a spacious leke, hut commanding a fine 
view of the sea. “ In the evening,” says his lord- 
Ship, ‘swe dined at the governor’s, and were most 
kindly received by sir Edward and lady Barnes; a 
small and dgreeable party was present; but I was 
much tired, and glad to go home early.” ’ 

The greater portion of the next ag was taken 
up in receiving visits from the different influential 
individuals in the island, The chaplains, the chureh- 
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missionaries, and three Wesleyan missionaries waited 
upon his lordship, and were most politely and kindly 
received, All, on retiring, expressed themselves 
as being highly delighted with the bishop’s conde- 
scension, -aftability, and amiable manners, Mr. 
Waid, the eldest church-missionary, exclaimed, 
“This is, indeed, the true spirit of a Christian 
bishop, and seems like the golden age of the 
church restored,” 

Due preparations being made, his lordship held 
his visitation on the Ist of September. This was 
one of the most interesting meetings that was per- 
haps ever witnessed, Impressive as it alyays is to 
witness a bishop addressing his clergy from the altar, 
it was on this occasion peculiarly so, All the colo- 
nial chaplains and church-missionaries, with the 
exception of one, who was detained by indisposition, 
were present, ‘The situation in which it was held, 
in the midst of a heathen population, sunk in the: 
grosseat darkness and superstition, where, only twenty 
years before, acts of almost unheard-of cruelty and 
barbarity were notorious, To see in this very place 
an English prelate, full of love to God and to the 
souls ‘of men, surrounded by his dlergy, all men of 
sae and zeal, and two of them natives, who 
had been regularly ordained for the Christian mi- 
nistry; to witness the apostolic earnestness with 
which the excellent bishop interested himself through 
the whole service, was a spectacle that musj have 
been in the highest degree gratifying to every one 
present, while it could not fail to have been*.the 
cause of rejoicing among the angels of God in 
heaven. ; 

The next objects that claimed the attention of his 
lordship were the schools, of which government had 
already one hundred ufider their control in the 
island, Their proponents for catechists were not, 
however, so well instructed themselves as the bishop 
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could have wished ; ad his desire was to devise a 
plan by which these individuals mht be put into a 
way of acquiring such additional information as 
would gradually fit them for admission into holy 
orders ; thus laying the foundation for the establish- 
ment of a regular parochial clergy throughout the 
island; a plan which, difficult as it would be in 
many respects, to carry it into effect, was neverthe- 
less certain to be connected with so many signal ad- 
vantages, not only to the catechists themselves, but. 
to the whole population of the island, both native 
and British, as to justify any efforts that might be 
made to facilitate its accomplishment. 

On the 4th of September, the bishop preached ta 
a crowded congregation, in St. Thomas's church, 
The heat being great, and the place close and ill- 
constructed, rendered the service to his lordship op- 
pressive and exhausting, though he preached with 
all his accustomed energy and zeal. Almost the 
whole of the following day was taken up in conside- 
rations and anangements with mah Glennie, 
réspecting his lordship’s visitation. "n the 6th, he 
went*with Mr. Robinson tothe principal church- 
missionary statiin at Cotta, where his lordship was 
respectfully received by Mr. Lambrick, a most active 
and truly excellent man, formerly tutor at Eton, the 
society’s aged and venerable missionary on this sta- 
tion; who “ in behalf of his brethren,” says Mr. Ro- 
binsog, ‘* read an address to his lordship, mast touch- 
ingly and admirably worded, expressing thelr joy at 
ranging themselves under his paternal authovity, their 
gratitude for his kindness, their thankfulness for hig 
present visit, and at seeing a friend, a protector, and 
a father in their. lawful superior.” The address was 
neither read nor heard without tears, The bishop, 
though he had no. previous intimation of their pur 
pose, returned a most kind:and affectionate an- 
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swer, attaching to himself still more strongly the 
hearts which were already his own. His utterance 
was ready, and only checked by the strong emotions 
he felt at the time. The scene was te me most 
beautiful. We were embowered in the sequestered 
woods of Ceylon; and yet here was a transaction 
worthy of the apostolic age; a Christian bishop, 
with his heart full of love and of zeal for his Divine 
Master, received in his proper church by a body of 
mmissionaries’ of his own church, who with full confi- 
dence and affection ranged themselves under his au- 
thority, as his servants and fellow-labourers. It 
realized my ideas of true missionary effort, After 
breakfast, ‘the schools were collected, it a large, 
open, but roofed place, used occasionally for 
preaching, His lordship examined them all, about 
two hundred; spoke to them, and catechized them, 
At twelve we returned home; the bishop rejoicing 
at what he had seen, and I, in having the pri- 
vilege to shate in his joy.. Would to God every 
mussionary statjon could exhibit the same beautiful 
sight of zeal church order !’’ 

His loidship presided at a meeting of the Dis- 
trict Committee of the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge, gn the 7th, and examined after- 
wards nearly one hundred and sixty boys in the 
seminary, under the care of Mr. Armour, The next 
day he confirmed about two hundred individuals, 
half of whom were Europeans and the rest Indians, 
On his return home, he declared that he never before 
witnessed so delightful a service, and had never, felt 
his heart so much interested for the candidates; “ it 
was evident, indeed,” says Mr, Robinson, “ from his 
whole appearance at the altar. All were struck with 
his fatherly manner, and deep seriousness in the 
imposition of hands, Itis impossible to tell how 
much he is beloved and honoured here; but I begin 
seriously to’ tremble for his life. It seems hardly 
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possible for his frame (which is but slight) to bear 
Jong such Jabour.” 

At seven on Sunday morning, the 11th, his lordship 
attended the Malabar church, and took some part 
in the service, At eleven, he preached at the 
English church in the fort, in aid of Bishop’s Col- 
lege, and afterwards administered the sacrament. 
At four he attended the Cingalese church, and pro- 
nounced the benediction ; and in the evening he was 
again present in the English church. “At the clase of 
the day,” says Mr. Robinson, * on my remarking, ‘1 
fear, my lord, you are exhausted;’ he said, ‘T am 
tired indeed, but I would give some years of my life 
for such days as this.’” 

The next day his lordship attended a meeting 
convened to choose a committee and form a society, 
to promote the propagation of the Gospel, but more 
specifically, in aid of Bishop’s College. {is lordship 
himself set a noble example of liberality, giving a 
donation of £300; and though the meeting was not 
numerously attended, yet £250 wgs immediately 
subscribed, in addition to what had"been collected 
the previous day; and the subscriptions that were 
subsequently received, far exceeded the most san~ 
guine expectations of all its friends, 

The bishop held another confirmation on the 
18th; and by four.the next morning, accompanied 
by his wife, his chaplain, the governor, and a few 
othere Europeans, he set out for Candy, a station 
seventy-eight miles further up the island The 
journey was most interesting; and though for the 
first twenty-five miles the country was flat, yet it 
became afterwards hilly and even mountainous, ‘“ to 
a degree,” says Mr, Robinson, that “ drew from us, 
during the whole afternoon, one continued excla- 
mation of wonder and delight, It is quite hopeless 
to attempt any description of the scenery, The 
bishop says there is nothing like it in the world. 
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The hills, whose forms are most glorious, are literally 
masses of 1ock, clothed (how it is possible I know 
not) with trees of exquisite foliage, and creepers, in 
luxuriant beauty, throwing over them their light and 
elegant drapery.” 

At Warakapole they halted for the night, and the 
next morning proceeded by the new road, over the 
mountains, which had been recently cut with im- 
mense labour, by government, making it possible 
to perform ‘the journey from Colombo to Candy in 
one day, instead of seven, which it formerly took, 
“This yoad,” remarks Mr, Robinson,‘ is cut on 
the side of the mountain. Aboveit, forsome hundred 
feet, is rock almost perpendicular, literally covered, 
to the very summit, with the finest trees, with ten 
thousand varieties of creepers; below is a precipice 
exactly similar, énding in beautiful reposing valleys, 
and the view stiétching on to other hills and moun- 
tains of equal beauty.” Passing along this road, « 
they had a fine view of the highest mountain in Cey- 
lon, said to be about eight thousand feet above the 
sea, It is called Adam’s Peak, because, the Mus- 
sulmans say, it was here that Adam first alighted, 
after his expulsion from Paradise; and they even 
point out a place, resembling in some degree the 
shape of a human foot, where they maintain he stood 
on one foot till his sits were forgiven.” 

His lordship reached Candy on the 25th, about 
noon, and was most kindly received and entergained 
at Mr, Sawyer’s, The following day he was con- 
ducted by the governor to some of the most beautiful 
Spots in this part of the island ; and on the 17th he 
visited the school which was under the superintend- 
ence of Mr. Browning, the missionary for the station, 
and was then only im its infancy, His lordship 
examined the children, *to ascertain the progress 
they had made, and was highly pleased with their 
attainments, and much gratified with the neatness, 
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order, and good management that seemed to 
prevail, 

At seven in the morning of Sunday the 18th, his 
lordship held a confirmation in the audience-hall of 
the late king; the very spot where, only a few years 
ago, the most revolting barbarities weie practised, 
At eleven, he preached in the same place, there 
being no church at this station; and divine ser- 
vice was again. celebrated in the evening; and at 
the bishop’s request, an evening sertice was in 
future continued. In adverting to the place where 
they had been worshipping, after they had returned 
home, Mr. Robinson remarks: “ Iwas mentioning to 
the bishop how forcibly it had struck me, during the 
service, that in-that hall, where, a fey years ago, the 
most savage tyrant received his miserable subjects, 
a Chvistian prelate was now administering the so- 
lemn ordinances of our religion, He leaned his 
head on his hand, and burst into tears, ‘How won- 
derful,’ said he, ‘is the providence of God, in the 
economy of his church! Never was any people 
entrusted with such a power of doing good as 
England now is! What a fearful responsibility 
rests on the government and its ministers; on the 
nation and allits children; and, above all, on our 
eliurch and its rulers! Such were the remarks 
made in the palace of the deposed emperor of 
Candy on this memorable morning.” 

Thg bishop left Gandy at sun-rise on the 19th, 
on his return to Colombo, where, after a pleasant 
journey, he arrived in the evening of the following 
day. His lordship held a second confirmation in 
Colombo on the 21st; and afterwards ordained 
Mr. Armour, who had formerly received deacon’s 
orders from bishop Middleton, The next morning 
he presided at the first clerical meeting established 
at his lordship’s suggestion for the , purpose of 
giving missionaries. and chaplains, who were all 
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of one cormmunion, an opportunity to strengthen 
each other's hands, and to encourageseach other in 
the arduous work in which they were engaged. 
‘ Several important points,” remarks Mr, Robinson, 
** were discussed, and the bishop entered with great 
life and energy into the business, His address to 
the clergy, and fatherly benediction at the end, were 
full of feeling, and made a strong impression upon 
all. At the close of the meeting the archdeacon 
delivered ai addvess to his lordship, in his own name 
and that of the clergy, expressive of their thankful- 
ness, reverence, and affection. Nothing could be 
more ynexpected ; but the bishop’s answer was very 
noble, and all parted with many tears.” 

The following truly Christian address was after- 
wards sent to the bishop, signed by the archdeacon, 
the chaplains, and the missionaries, in and around 
Colombo: “To*the right reverend the lord bishop 
of Calcutta. May it please your lordship, we the: 
acting archdeacon and clergy of this archdeaconry, 
acknowledge with thankfulness the benefits we have 
received from your lordship’s visitation of this part 
of your diocess, We ascribe it to the Father of 
lights, from whom every good and perfect gift 
cometh, that your lordship has been made his chosen 
instrument, as we trust, for promoting the spiritual 
benefit, as well of the clergy over whom he has 
appointed you overseer, as of all orders of men who 
have come within the sphere of your lordship’s in- 
fluence. We feel it necessary, my lord, to restrain 
the full utterance of our feelings on this occasion ; 
but we must beg to be allowed to express our ardent 
hopes that your devoted piety, your unwearied zeal, 

our judicious counsels, and.your most conciliatory 
induess, may have praduced in us desires, not in- 
effectual, to press forwartl also in our holy yocation. 
The encouragement wo have unitedly derived from 
your Jordship’s presence amongvus, tends greatly to 
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strengthen our hands. In the consciousness that 
hy the gracious providence of our heavenly Father, 
we have collectively and individually the same wise 
and affectionate counsellor ; and in recognising this 
tie that connects us with your lordslip, we feel 
more than ever that we are fellow-labourers together, 
peculiarly called upon to bear one another's burdens, 
and to provoke one another to love and to good 
works, In conelusion, my lord, we pray that the 
great Shepherd and Bishop of our sofls may still 
more Tahty endow you with his heavenly grace; 
strengthening you for the great work to which he 
has called you, prolonging your valuable life for the 
good of his church and people, and at length, after 
having honoured you as his servant, to gather into 
his fold great numbers from among these eastern 
nations, may give you, together with them, an 
abundant entrance into his heavenly kingdom.”* To 
this admirable address his lordship returned a most 
suitable reply. 

Nothing could exceed the kindness with which 
the bishop and Mrs, Heber were received by sir 
Edward and lady Barnes, and the hospitality and 
very respectful attention with which they were 
treated by all in Colombo. This made their parting 
interview, which took place on the 28d, one of 
mutual and deep regret. Early in the morning they 
quitted the place, with fond anticipations (never to be 
realiged) of visiting it again the following year, when 
it was his lordship’s intention to have penetrated 
further into the island. . 

Being kindly accommodated with the governor's 
carriage, they reached Ben Totte this day, where 
they halted for the night; and long before day- 
break the next morning, were on their way to Bad- 
dagame, another missionary station; a lovely spot, 
not far out of the direct road, where a church 
was erected which was surrounded by several large 
and populous villages, The next day, Sunday, 
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his lordship consecrated the church, and preached 
to a numerous congregation. In the afternoon 
he confirmed about twelve individuals, after which 
Mr. Robinson preached; and the services of the 
day all proved highly interesting, leaving impres- 
sions on the minds of all present, not soon to be 
effaced. 

Of Messrs, Ward and Mayor, the missionaries 
of this station, the following interesting testimony 
is recorded* in his lordship’s journal: “ Here wa 
found two very young men, with their wives and 
children, separated from all European society by 
many ,iniles, devoting themselves entirely to the 
service of their Maker, in spreading his religion 
among the heathen. The two families, indeed, 
seem to form but one household, living together 
in Christian fellowship, with no object in view 
hut to serve Gad and to benefit their fellow-men, 
JI have seldom been more gratified, I may say 
affected, than by this sight. [ am aware how 
strong a prejudice there exists in many quarters 
to missions in general ; but I felt that if one of their 
strongest opponents could have witnessed what I 
have seen m this spot, and could have informed 
himself of the real good that is doing, not here 
alone, but by the other missionaries in the island, by 
the silent, judicious, and unwearied labours of these 
good men, his opposition must have ceased.” 

His lordship proceeded on the 26th to Galle, 
for*Galcutta, where his presence was now greatly 
needed. The Discovery was lying in readiness to 
receive him; but he was detained by adverse 
winds till the 29th. His lordship embraced the 
opportunity this delay afforded him, of visiting the 
school conducted by Mrs. Gibson, which he was 
pleased to find she hademanaged greatly to her 
.credit, The. wind becoming fair on the 20th, they 
embarked and had a fine run out.of the harbour, 

Of his lordship’s visit to this island, he writes in 
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a letter to archdeacon Barnes: <* I have spent a very 
interesting month in Ceylon; but never in my life, 
to the best of my recollection, passed so laborious 
aone, I really think that there are better hopes of 
an abundant and early harvest of Christianity here; 
while, at the same time, there are more objects con- 
nected with its dissemination and establishment, 
which call for the immediate and almost continued 
attention of a bishop, than are to ke found in all 
India besides. I hope I have been partly enabled to 
set things going; and design, in the: course of my 
visitation of Madras, next spring, to run over again 
for a week or ten days, Mr, Glenie, the new arch. 
deacon, is a very valuable man; and the chureh- 
missionaries in this island are really patterns of what 
missionaries should be~zealous, discreet, orderly, 
and most active. The cause of Christianity is, I 
hope, going on well here, Conversions are taking 
place, if not rapidly, yet steadily; and the rising 
generation ated etesloat hopes of repaying richly, 
and even in our own time, the labours of the goad 
men, who have given up parents, and friends, and 
country, to make known the way of life to the 
perishing heathen, I haye had myself the pleasure 
of confirming, in this island, three hundred indi. 
viduals; and had I been able to go to Goffna, Iam 
assured I should have had at Jeast one hundred more, 
Surely this should encourage our best hopes and 
best qxpectations, and>should fill us with gratitude 
to God, ‘who has already made the fields white 
unto the-harvest.’ It is a circumstance of great 
comfort to me, that in all the good which is done, 
the church of England seems to take the lead. 
Still ey little is done in comparison with all which 
1s to do, 
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CHAPTER XVII. 


The Bishop's voyage, from Ceylon—Arrival at Calcutta 
—Inierest taken by his Lordship in Bishop's Col- 
lege—Ordination of Abdul Musseeh—Visit to Chin- 
surah—Commences his second visitation journey— 
Voyage to Madras—First sermon there—State of the 
schools—-Suggests the propriety of having an evening- 
lecture—P reaches the first evening-sermon in Madras 
Reaches Pondicherry—Cuddalore—State of the 
mission there—Temple of Siva—Arrival at Tanjore 
— Confirmation service, and charge—Vistt to the Ra- 
Jah—The Bishop's persevering exertions—Parting 
address to the missionaries—Iliness of Dr. Heyne, 
and great attention paid him by his Lordship. 


Owrne to his lordship’s dangerous and very. tedious 
voyage to Calcutta, he did not arrive there till the 
Z1st of October, The Discovery encountered, pn the 
17th, a most severe gale, whjch proved destructive 
to another yessel, if not to more, in the same sea ; 
as they picked up, while cruising about the next 
day, in hopes of meeting @ pilot, the crew of a 
ship which had gone down during the gale, con- 
sisting of thirty-nine individuals, who, having es- 
caped in the boat, were now tossing about in the 
sea, with scarcely any provisions; and whom his 
lordship’s detention was thus providentially made the 
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means of rescuing from their perilous condition, 
greatly to the joy of himself and ofall on board. 

His lordship landed at Calcutta on the21st, having 
been absent, in the visitation of only one par} of lis 
vast diocess, fourteen months; during which he had 
travelled through a greater extent of country, and had 
encountered more perils than perhaps had ever fallen 
to the lot of any other Christian bishop since the days 
of the apostles; and yet he had still to traverse the im- 
mense tracts of southern India before He could be 
said to have completed his visitation. In the Cal- 
cutta Church Missionary Society’s Report, it is well 
remarked, that his lordship, by manifesting in,every 
place the liveliest zeal for the missionary cause, had 
gladdened the hearts of the native Christians, and 
brought them into close connexion with their epis- 
copal head; thus teaching them to regard him as 
their chief pastor. 

Owing to the long absence of the bishop from 
home, much impoitant ecclesiastical business had 
unavoidably accumulated; and ashe proposed setting 
off again to complete his visitation, in the course of 
two months, not a moment’s time was now to be 
lost. Instead, therefore, of his having: a little relax- 
ation to recruit his exhausted strength, preparatory 
to his next arduous journey, his mind was so inces- 
santly employed, that he became more, rather than 
less, fatigued. 

Hearing that archdeacon Barnes was on the eve 
of sailing for England, his lordship wrote him.a brief 
but. affectionate farewell-letter, remarking, at the 
close: “ And now, my dear and valued friend, ac- 
cept my best adieus, and my thanks for the pleasure 
and advantage which I have received from your 
advice, your agreeable conversation, and your 
unvaried good-natuie and kindness. You have 
my best prayers for your safe passage and your 
speedy and happy reunion with those who are most 
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dear to you. In India we shall miss you sadly ; but 
who, under such circumstances, could urge you to 
remain any longer?” 

The-first object of his lordship’s care, after his re. 
turn to Calcutta, was Bishop’s College, which he 
regarded justly as of the greatest importance in pro- 
moting the spread of Christianity in India, With 
the discipline enjoined, and the method of instruction 
pursued by principal Mill, on the soundness of 
whose judgment he placed the greatest reliance, 
he was indeed perfectly satisfied; but the college 
itself was still very far from being completed, and 
the spbseriptions received for its support, though 
most liberal, both in England and in India, had 
been found insufficient tp the expenditure, Owing 
to his lordship’s indefatigable exertions, subscrip- 
tions to the amount of twenty-four thousand sicca- 
rupees had already been made towards it in India; 
but even this, with the munificent benefactions re- 
ceived from the societies in England, was found to 
be insufficient, though it was laid out with the 
most scrupulous economy, to complete the build- 
ing, on the extensive scale projected by bishop 
Middleton; and much more was necessary fo be 
done than had been comprised in his plan, as he 
had made no provision for building printing-offices 
to the establishment, making roads, or draining the 
land, which it was really necessary to do to promote 
the health of the students. e 

Of the great talents, splendid liberality, and 
illustrious piety of bishop Middleton,” remarks 
his lordship, God forbid that I should ever speak 
without reverence. It is impossible to see what he 
has done, and what an impression he has left in 
India, without honouring him and loving his me- 
mory, #8 one of the best and wisest prelates whom 
the Englishechurch can reckon among her worthies. 
But I may be allowed to say, that in the situation 
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and style of building which he adopted, and other 
circumstances connected with his designs, he ap- 
pears to have. derived his information from very 
incompetent sources; and that, had his life been 
prolonged he wa@uld have encountered abundant 
mortification and disappointments, on which he 
robably little calculated, Still the college which 
be has left behind, though it might have been 
more providently begun, is a beautiful monument of 
his taste and genius; and conducted as it is by Mr, 
Mill, who is never to be named without praise, it 
bids fair to confer mpre important advantages on 
India than any thing which England has yet, done 
for this most interesting part of her foreign em- 
pire,” F ‘ 
; On the 21st of December, 1825, after an ex- 
cellent sermon from archdeacon Corrie, the bishop 
admitted to episcopal ordination several individuals, 
most of whom owed their conversion principally to 
the labours of the ‘archdeacon, Among these was 
Abdul Musseeh, an individual of high respectability, 
of great zeal and of considerable attainments, The 
service, which is at all times impressive, was on this 
oceasion peculiarly so, Here was an experienced 
individual, of a rich family, and of a highly-cul. 
tivated mind, solemnly separating himself from all 
secular and worldly affairs, and devoting him- 
self solely to the service of God, “ The well-known 
charagter of all the candidates,” remarks Mr, 
Robinson, “and the bright prospects of futurity 
which opened upon the mind, as the probable 
result of this day's services, conspired to make the 
scene one of deep and powerful interest.” 

It was increasingly evident, from the whole of his 
lordship’s engagements, and more especially from 
his public discourses, that his zeal in promoting the 
spread of Christianity, not only continued unabated, 
but become every day more intense, In-almost 
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every sermon he preached, the subject of individual 
activity in the Redeemer’s cause, in some of its 
bearings at least, was powerfully and eloquently 
enforced, The zeal of his lordship was not, how- 
ever, cénfined exclusively to the subject of missions; 
though he never overlooked tts paramount import- 
ance. He was, on all occasions, the steady friend of 
humanity, and the unflinching patron of benevolence, 
Every institution formed for the alleviation of distress, 
in whatever form, or among whatever class it ap- 
peared, was sure to find in him a firm friend and a 
powerful advocate. ‘Accordingly he preached a 
most impressive sermon on Christmas-day, 1826, 
in thé cathedral at Calcutta, in Vehalf of the So- 
ciety for the Relief of distressed Europeans, as 
he had done ‘the precéding year. His lordship 
selected for his text, those most appropriate words, 
Glory to God in the highest, and peace on earth, 
good-will to men,”—Luke, ii. 4. And after strik-. 
ingly illustrating the fact, that the incarnation of 
the Redeemer was the subject of rejoicing to angels 
as well as to men, he concluded tis discourse by 
such irresistible appeals, in behalf of the object for 
which they were assembled, as could not fail to 
make a deep impression on the minds of all pre- 
sent, 

Early in January, 1826, the bishop visited Chin- 
surah, a town about twenty miles from Calcutta, 
which had then been recently transferred by the 
Dutch government to the English. His l&rdship 
was not a little delighted to find, that though there 
were three missionaries fiom different societies here, 
yet they all lived in harmony and peace, evidently 
making it their, great object to promote the spread 
of Christianity, without murmurings, or dispyt- 
ings, or the least compromise of principle, He 
preached on Sunday the 8th, to a numerous congre- 
gation, when Mr, Mundy, of the London Missionary 
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Society, gave up his service on the occasion, and 
became a hearer; bringing with him all his flock. 

While at Chinsurah, his lordship caught a severe 
cold, in looking over an old uninhabited house, in a 
datnp unfrequented spot, given by the government at 
his request for the erection of a school-louse, and a 
house for the clergyman. This brought on a severe 
attack of fever, which confined him to his bed several 
days, and from which it is doubtful whether he ever 
entirely recovered. Such, however, was his zeal in 
the Redeemer’s cause, that as soon as he became 
convalescent, he was again most actively engaged, 
Nor could he be dissuaded from undertaking his 
second visitation-journey, though he was evidently 
still suffering under the effect of his late attack. 

On the 30th of January, his lordship left Cal- 
cutta, “ with a heavy heart,” as he says, “ to visit 
Madras and the south of India. {t cost him much 

ainful feeling to be once more, thus early, torn 

rom the bosom of his family, for many months ; but 
he again nobly made the sacrifice of private fecling 
to public duties, He was accompanied by his chap- 
lain, an individual eminently qualified for the office, 
They went down the river by boat, to Fultah, a village 
densely populated, but situated in a most unhealthy 
spot. The bishop was much indisposed on the 
morning of the following day, but recovered towards 
the evening, and as they did not embark till the 2nd 
of February, be wisely embraced the time thus 
afforded him to pracuyé 2 little relaxation, 

* The pious tone of his lordship’s feelings will be seen 
by the following extract! from a letter of this date, toa 
friend whomhe very highly esteemed, who had recently 
recovered from a severe attack of illness, brought on 
Principally, as the bishop had reason to suspect, by 
indiscretions, aid whom h® thus tenderly réproves: 
* T hope you are by this time quite well again } and 
am inclined to think that the severe discipline which 
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you have undergone, during your recent illness, 
may be of eventual advantage to your health. That 
it may be so, however, 1 hope you will be more 
strietly- abstemious than (forgive my saying so) I 
think you have lately been in your diet; and that 
you should wean your mind from a too careful and 
earnest attention to your own symptoms, both bodily 
and mental; learning to trust God more entirely 
and hopefully, that his providence and love for you, 
in Christ Jesus, will do more, far more for you than 
youcan for yourself; and that, if you cast your care 
on him, he will care for you. Excuse me, my ami- 
able friend, for giving you tlicse hints, which are 
prompted by a sincere regard for you, and an ear- 
nest desire that-you may be both healthy and happy. 
But the truth is, 1 have observed, during my tes 
stay in Calcutta, that you sometimes took more 
vatiety, both in dishes and in wine, than seemed to 
suit your health; that Ihave long been led to fear, I 
haidly know why, that you have resorted to still 
more seductive and dangerous palliations of the 
pain which you have, I know, often suffered; and 
that I have long been aware, in the honest humble- 
ness of your contrite heart, you have thought more 
painfully, than one who cherishes a firm faith on the 
Rock of ages, and an ardent desire after holitiess, need 
todo, Remember who Heis on whom you have hoped, 
Be sure that both body and soul are safe under His 
‘protection, so long as we wait patiently on Hug, and 
resist the temptations against which we are called 
to struggle; and believe me, that while this hope con- 
tinues to increase in you, both body and soul will de- 
rive a daily increase of stiength and cheerfulness. God 
Almighty bless you, in your worldly and spiritual 
affairs! May he grant me, if it be his blesged will, 
to see you again in healtf and happiness on earth, 
or, if not there, in a blessed eternity.” 

The bishop embarked in the ship Bussorah Mer- 
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chant, on the 2nd of February. There were ou boad, 
beside the ship’s crew, a detachment of invalid 
soldiers, all of them bound for England, though it 
seemed likely, from the wretchéd condition to «which 
many of them were reducéd, that hardly any would 
survive the passage. Finding this to be the case, 
“ his lordship, the next morning,” says Mr. Ro- 
binson, ‘ came into my cabin, and proposed, as they 
were probably in a very ignorant and demoralized 
state, it might be of great use'to then, during the 
voyage, if we were to go down alternately every 
morning to instruct them and: to pray with them, 
I begged him,” says Mr, Robinson, “ not te in- 
terrupt his own most important avocations for 
these duties, which I would gladly undertake alone, 
if he would commission me so to do ; but he would 
by no means consent to relinquish his shave in 
them. ‘TI have too little,’ said he, “in my situation, 
of these pastoral duties, which are so useful to the 
minister as well as to his people, that I am de- 
lighted at the opportunity thus unexpectedly afforded 
me; it will remind me of dear Hodnet, Besides 
it is very possible that the mere circumstance of 
my going down may impress them more strongly, 
and incline them more to listen to us both,’ He 
had his Prayer-book in hus hand; and after speak~ 
ing to the commanding officer, he went immediately 
below. Is not this,” asks Mr, Robinson, very pro- 
perly, * worthy of a Christion bishop? What inex- 
pregsible dignity do such simple labours add to his 
high and sacred, office!” 

There were about thirty of these invalids, with 
some women and children, all of whom seemed to 
be suffering, more or less, from the pernicious prac- 
ties of drinking spirits. ‘ Nothing,” remarks his 
lordship, “‘ can be more foolish, or in its effects more 
pernicious, than the manner in which spirits are 
distributed to European troops in’ India. Early 
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‘every morning a pint of fiery, coarse, undiluted 
rum is:given to every man, and half that quantity 
to every woman : this the greater part of the new- 
comers abhor, in the first instance, or would, at all 
events, if left to themselves, mix with water; the 
ridicule of their seasoned companions, however, de- 
ters them from doing so; and thus a habit of the 
worst kind of intemperance is formed, in a few 
weeks, more-fatal to the army than the swords 
of the Jats, or the climate of the Burmese. If half 
the quantity of spirit well watered: were given, at a 
more seasonable hour, and to compensate for the 
loss of the rest, a cup of strong coffee allowed to 
each man every morning, the men would be quite 
as well pleased, and thejr bodies and their souls pre- 
served from many dreadful evils.” 

Among the passengers in the Bussorah, was a 
lady who was“going to England to’ recruit her 
health, taking with her an infant child, only two 
months old. On the 11th, the infant was seized with 
convulsions, and after lingering a few hours breathed 
its last. Deeply sympathizing with her, the bishop 
failed not to use every means in his power to alle- 
vigte her distress, and to soothe the anguish of her 
wounded spirit. ‘ Repeatedly,” says Mr, Robinson, 
“has his lordship been heard in the cabin, comfort- 

. ing her, and praying with her; and in the intervals, 
in his own cabin, I often hear him weeping and 
praying for her. I have never seen such tenglerness, 
never such humble exercise of Christian love. Alas! 
how his spirit shames us all! Thank God that I 
have seen his tears, and that I have heard his 
prayers, his conversation with the afflicted mother, 
and his own private reflections on it, It has made 

-me love him more, and has given mie a lessonyof 
tenderness in visiting*the afflicted, that I trust 
will uot be in vain, I did not do him justice; J 
did not think he was more fitted (as he really-isY 
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for the sick room and the dying bed, than the 
crowded audience and the theatre of the world.” 

They were more than three weeks in completing 
the voyage to Madras, during which time his apes 
laboured indefatigably to make himself useful to all 
on board; but especially to those whose worn-out 
constitutions and emaciated frames but too plainly 
told thet they had nearly run their journey of life, 
He preached every Sunday, and was plegsed to find 
that the most respectful attention was paid to his 
discourses. Indeed it was impossible not to respect 
him; such was the gentleness of his manners, and 
the amiableness of his‘conduct, that when he left the 
vessel, on his arrival at Madras, there was not one 
who did not view it as matter of regret; and the 
manner in which they all took their leave of him, 
showed how much he had become endeared to them 
in the course of the voyage. 

His lordship landed at Madras on the 25th of 
April, 1826; and was met on the beach by captain 
Grant and colonel Taylor, who conducted him to 
a commodious house, provided by government for 
his accommodation. Here he remained a fortnight, 
during which time he preached, reckoning charge 
and confirmation addresses, eleyen times, besides 
presiding at _a numerous meeting of the Society for . 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, visiting six schools, 
and replying to a large packet of letters. His 
first germon was at the presidency-church, in the 
morning, to an overflowing congregation, from Phi- 
lippians, i, 21; “ To die is gain.” The remem~ 
brance of which,” says Mr, Robinson, “ will never’ 
be effaced from the minds of those who heard it; not 
only for its many striking beauties, but as being al- 
most a prophetic intimation that he was then has- 
tening to the last scene of his earthly labours. How 
little did they imagine, while hanging-on hus lips, 
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that the triumph of the Christian was so svon to be 
fulfilled in him!” ‘ 

On the 8th of March his lordship held a confir- 
mation at St, George’s, when there were no less 
than four hundred and sevénty candidates, The 
next day he rode to the military station at Poonam- 
allee, ten miles distant from Madias, and confirmed 
a hundred and five individuals, On the 10th he 
held his vigitation, and delivered a most impressive 
charge. Fourteen ministers were present, including 
missionaries, who all spent the evening with his 
lordship; and his delightful conversation, and the 
sincere and earnest prayer which he offered up on 
their dismissal, made an impression on their minds 
never to be forgotten. . 

Among the sermons preached by the bishop in 
Madras, was one which Kis lordship delivered in St, 
Mary’s church, on Romans, vii. 24, 26, entitled Sin 
and Grace,’ which has since been published in the 
volume of his sermons preached in India. It is 
difficult to speak in terms of too much approbation 
of this discourse, It abounds with sentiments the 
most important and useful; affording proofs that 
its author must have felt the power of religion, 
in no ordinary degree, during its composition. In 
drawing up his usual practical summary of the 
truths his lordship had been inculeating, (a practice 
for which he was eminently distinguished in all his 
discourses,) the following excellent remarkg are 
made: “ Since our condition, by nature, is so pe- 
rilous; since our passions are so strong, and our 
fiesh so prone to evil, what constant vigilance do 
those passions and propensities require, of which St, 
Paul complains so heavily?, If we were shut up 
in the same den with a wild beast; if we were op- 
posed to an armed enenfy; if we were steering a 
vessel through an unknown sea, amid the dash of 
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waves and the glimmering of breakers, we should 
need, I apprehend, no admonition to be watchful 
and. diligent. Alas! my friends, our hearts are 
wilder than the savages of the woods; aur own 
hearts, uncontrolled, ‘are more formidable than the 
deadliest adversary; our own hearts are more 
changeable and deceitful than the winds, the waves, 
the depths and shallows of the ocean. Watch then, 
and pray! lest ye enter into temptation. Watch 
and pray! ‘ Without prayer to God the watchman 
waketh but in vain!’ Ps, exxvii. 13 and without an 
answerable watchfulness and care of our souls, dis- 
played in the usual tenour of our lives and actions, 
our idle prayers will be only an offence to God, 
Nor should the difficulty of the task hold us ex- 
cused for not attempting it; seeing that what is 
necessary to be done, it becomes us at least to try 
to do; and what God commands we may be sure 
that he will also give us strength to accomplish, Of 
oulselves we,can do nothing; but we can do all 
things through Christ that strengtheneth us; and 
the same glorious Being who commanded the lame 
to walk, gave his limbs, at the same time, ability to 
perform his bidding! So far, indeed, from the 
weakness of the flesh being able to destroy the hope 
of the sincere and industrious Christian, “ My 
grace,” saith Christ, ‘- is sufficient for thee,” (2 Cor. 
xii, 93) and the triumph of that grace is shown, not 
only,jin enabling the reasonable soul to subdue the 
body wherein it dwélls, but in sanctifying that body 
into a temple of the Holy Ghost, and raising it 
hereafter to be a palace of unspeakable glory, 
wherein the pure and spotless soul shall, through all 
eternity, reside, to the praise of him who shall 
change our vile body, that it may be fashioned 
like unto his glorious ‘body, according to the 
working whereby he ig able to subdue.all things to 
himself.” Phil. iii. 21, 
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At a meeting ofthe Madras Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, at whicli his lodship had pre- 
sided, it was 1esolved unanimously to return lady 
Munro-a vote of thanks, for her ladyship’s kind 
patronage of, the schools, and for the very efficient 
services she had rendeied to the mission, and the 
bishop was requested to present it to her ladyship. 
Mis lordship accordingly waited upon the governor, 
accompanied by the archdeacon and chaplains, all 
in their robes, for that purpose. ‘ I have seldom,” 
says Mr. Robinson, “ witnessed a moye interesting 
or affecting picture: the beauty and gracefulness of 
lady Munro, the grave and commanding figure of 
the governor, the youthful appearance and simple 
dignity of the bishop, who was universally beloved, 
presented a scene such as few can ever hope to 
witness. Sir Thomas listened with deep interest 
to every word that the bishop addressed to lad: 
Manro; and then said, while he pressed the bi- 
shop’s hand, and the tears were rolling down his 
venerable cheeks, ‘ My Lord, it will be in vain for 
me, after this, to preach humility to lady Munro; 
she will be proud of this to the latest hour she 
lives.’ ‘God bless you, sir Thomas,’ was the only 
answer the feelings of the bishop allowed him to 
make. ‘ God bless’ you,’ my lord! was the 
earnest and affectionate reply.” 

The bishop suggested the propriety of establish- 
ing an evening-lecture at St. George’s church, which 
was immediately consented to by the chaplain; and 
it was determined, if possiblé, to complete the ar- 
rangements for lighting the church, so that his lord- 
ship might preach in it the first evening-lecture. By 
persevering endeavours they succeeded in getting it 
completed just befoie his departure ; and his lord- 
ship preached his farewell address on the occasion. 
“The church,” says Mr, Robinson, “ was crowded 
to excess, and the sermon from’ those words, ‘He 
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sent them away,’ Mark, viii. 9. was a forcible and 
touching appeal to the hearts of his audience, espe- 
cially begging them to continue their attendance at 
this new service, which he had suggested for their 
greater comfort, and charging them to remember 
him in their prayers, This samewhat singular text, 
together with the felicitous trazisition from the former 
and argumentative part of his,sermon, to the con- 
cluding address, and its application td the immediate 
circumstances of the occasion, made a lasting im- 
pression on the minds of his.auditors, Alas! they 
heard him no more. ‘ He sent them away,’ with 
his last blessing.” . 

This interesting discourse has been since published, 
with the volume of his lordship’s sermons, which he 
preached in India : it is entitled, ‘ The Character of 
Christ and his Religion,” and contains someadmirable 
remarks illustrative of the superiority of Christianity 
over every other system of religion. In the practical 
summary his lordship observes: ‘* We shall shortly, 
as his ministers, and in the name of Christ, ote 
his blessing on you, and send you away ; but is this 
all? does your duty end here? Oh, uo, We send 
you away, that you may ponder in your hearts the 
truths which you have heard, and improve, by daily 
prayer and watchfulness, the grace which you have 
received, We send you away that you may show 
forth in'your lives, those principles which we have 
endeavoured to impress.on your memory. We send 
you away, as it were, soldiers from their review, to 
prepare P picrene for actual service, and for a vigo- 
rous and victorious battle, against the world, the 
flesh, and the devil. We send you away, but in the 
hope that you may return again, after a week spent 
in the upright and persevering discharge of your 
different duties of parents, masters, children} ‘ser- 
vants, friends, neighbours, husbands, ond wives ; 
that you may agaih return with joy, to renew vour 
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spiritual stength at the fountain of all power and 
goodness, and to bless that God who hath preserved 
you from a lost captivity to the power of sin, and 
hath covered your head in the day when you sus- 
tained the assaults of your ghostly enemies. We 
send you away, that by the daily practice of every 
good gift, you may improve your principles, and 
confirm your habits of holiness; that the work of 
salvation, which you now begin in much weakness 
and trembling, may be brought to perfection by 
Him who mightily worketh in our infimity, and 
who knoweth how even from the mouths of babes 
and sucklings to still the enemy and the avenger.” 

lt was a source of high gratification to his lord- 
ship to find the state of-the mission in Madras so 
posters, He remarks respecting it, ‘ Although 

had visited seyeral native congregations in the 
north of Inélia and in Ceylon, I had not met with 
one which gave me so much pleasure, or held out so 
fair a promise of future good,” With the conduct 
of all the clergy he expressed’ himself much pleased ; 
and of the two excellent missionaries who presided 
over the mission, the venerable Dr. Rottler and 
Mr. Haubroe, he spoke in terms of the highest 
praise. He was highly gratified to find that the 
greatest harmony and peace had prevailed among 
all the clergy, and that all were labouring to extend 
their individual spheres of usefulness, while, with 
the most disinterested kindness, they eagerly em- 
braced opportunities of assisting each other, 

His lordship left Madras on the 13th, accompanied 
by Mr. Robinson and Mr. Doran, one of the church- 
missionaries, who was to be stationed at Cotyam in 
Travancore, and whom “ I wished,” says his lord- 
ship, “ to join the party, as it gave me an oppor- 
tunity of grounding him thoroughly in my views 
with regard to the management to be observed with 
the Syrian churches, among avhoin he would have to 
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labour, He is a young Irishman, educated at Tri- 
nity College, an extremely good scholar, and of a 
modest and gentle character and manners, but a 
mere child in all matters of pradence and-worldly 
management; and-if he had got into improper hands 
‘on fist coming to India, would have been likely to 
fall into enthusiasm. As it is, I heartly hope that 
he will be a valuable accession to the church in this 
country.” ar 

After travelling all night, they arrived at day- 
break at the city of the great Bali, commonly called 
the Seven Pagodas, which stands open to the sea, 
“ The noise of the surf,” says his lodship; “ the 
dark shadow of the remaining building, the narow 
slip of dark smooth sand; the sky: just reddening 
into dawn and lending its tints to the sea, togethers 
with the remarkable desolation of, the surrounding 
scenery, were well calculated to make one remember 

: with interest the description in Kehama, and to 
fancy that one saw the beautiful form of Kailyal, in 
her white mantle, pacing along the shore and wait- 
ing till her lover and father should emerge fiom the 
breakers,” 

Commencing their march at fowr in the morning 
of the 16th, they reached Allumparva, passing 
through a tract of country more like Ceylon than 
the coast of Coromandel. The next day, at the 
end of a march of sixteen miles, they halted at 
Conjamere; and after an intensely hot journey, on 
the 17th, arrived at Pondicherry. Here they were 
most hospitably entertained by Mr. Cordier, the 
governor, at whose house his lordship met, several 
intelligent Europeans, with whom he,had some most 
agreeable conversation, ‘ After dinner,” says Mr, 
Robinson, “ his lordship walked with the governor 
to visit the college and the churcli of the Jesuits ; 
and had an interview with the titular bishop of 
Halicarnassus, who’resides here. He.was a gentie- 
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manly, well-informed man, and very good-natured, 
giving all the information about the establishment 
that in so short a conference could be asked. 

They*anived at Cuddaloe on the 18th, after a 
long, harassing, and most fatiguing journey. His 
lordship was kindly received by colonel Fraser, at’ 
his beautiful villa of Mount Cappa. Here he stopped 
for the Sunday, and in the moining preached an 
admirable sernton from Romans, vii, 24,25, At 
his loidship’s suggestion, an evening lecture was 
announced, and an excellent congregation of sol- 
diers and others assembled, when he again preached, 
after confirming about thirteen candidates. At his 
request, Mr. Allen, the chaplain, promised to con- 
tinue the evening-service, from which it was hoped 
«much good would arise. 

His lordship was much grieved, that at this sta- 
tion, where, with judicious management, there were 
great facilities for useful exertion on-an extensive 
scale, if a few difficulties were surmounted, so little 
actual good was effected. He spent the whole of 
Monday, the 20th, in attempts to devise some plan 
for its future improvement; examining its various 
buildings, and consulting with the best-informed 
Europeans, as to the most effectual means of re- 
storing the mission to that degree of prosperity it 
had formerly enjoyed, and of which it was still 
capable. 

A considerable extent of rich and productive land 
had been given by the government’to this mission in 
1760, ‘This had been much mismanaged; and the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge had 
requested the bishop to make inquiries respecting it. 
The result of his lordship’s investigation, who had 
evidently taken great pains to obtain correct infor- 
mation on the subject, an only be collected from 
the following memorandum which he gave to Mr. 
Robinson, and which was. doubtless intended by 
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him to form the basis of a letter to the society on 
the subject. “ It is not as a source of income, but 
as the nucleus of a Christian agricultural population, 
that this property appears to me most valuable. 
There is no want of colonists of such a description ; 
‘a considerable number from Tranquebar, well re- 
commended, have applied for pe.mission to settle 
there, The space would afford accommodation and 
nourishment for sixty families. Give them the land 
in small lots, and on easy terms, as tenants at 
will, build a church, and gend a missionay, and 
what an opening would not this give to the spread 
of the gospel !”” 1 

On the Qist, after travelling all night, a practice 
which the bishop exceedingly disliked, and which he 
never resdrted to, except in cases of emergency, 
they arrived at Chillumbrum, a town about half-way 
between Cuddalore and Tanjore, So oppressive 
was the heat during the day, as to render exertion 
of any kind almost impossible. In the evening his 
lordship visited the stupendous temple of Siva, situ- 
ated in this place, and which is one of the seven 
of the greatest renown in India, “ covering,” says 
his lordship, “ with its quadrangles, its cloisters, its 
halls of eleven hundred columns, and the other 
buildings which surround its sanctuary, an immense 
space of ground, and having an establishment of 
no ‘fewer than three hundred Biahmins.” It has 
foux magnificent pyramidical entrances, each one 
hundred and twenty feet in height, consisting of 
nine stories, covered with a profusion of sculptured 
figures, and surmounted by an oval dome, The two 
lower stories are formed of stones of immense size. 
“The interior courts,” says Mr. Robinson, ‘ are 
very imposing, especially the first, in which is a 
splendid chouitry of 10! pine consisting of two 
grand rooms en suite, with yaulted soof, handsome 
vestibule, and upper platform to serve as the throne 
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of the idol on its occasional excursions from the 
sanctumy, each room having fourteen pillars in 
length, with ten colonades on each side, “This was 
the first.of the southern pagodas which the bishop 
had seen, and it abundantly confirmed him in the 
favourable opinion he had formed of Hindoo archi-* 
tecture,” 

The pressure of business which now devolved 
upon his lordship, was greater than ever: indeed, 
every step of his visitation-journey seemed but 
to add to the multiplicjty of his engagements, and 
certainly tended greatly to augment his anxieties, 
**T do not,” writes his lordship, ‘ eat the bread of 
idlenesss in this country, Since my arrival in Ma- 
dras, little morethan three weeks, J have preached 
eleven times, (including my visitation charge,) have 
held four public, and one private confirmation, 
visited five schools, attended one public meeting, 
travelled sixty miles in a palanquin, and one hun- 
dred and forty on horseback, besides keeping up a 
pretty voluminous conespondence with government, 
with ‘different missionaries and chaplains, and with 
my Syrian brother, Mar Athanasius. And the ther- 
mometer this day stands at ninety-eight in the 
shade. However, I thank God, that on the whole, 
T continue to enjoy as good health as I ever did 
in England. Busy as Tam, my business is mostl 
of a kind which I like, and which accords wit 
my previous studies. The country, the objects sand 
the people around me, are all of a kind to stimulate 
and repay curiosity, more than most others in the 
world; and though there are, alas] many moments 
in the day (more particularly now that I am again 
separated fem my wife ped children) in which J 
feel my exile peal I should be very ungrateful if 
T did not own myself happy. Heaven grant that I 
may. not be useless !”” : 

‘he bishop proceeded on the 22d of March to 
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Sheeally ; and the next day, after a journey of thir- 
teen miles through a richly-cultivated country, he 
arrived at Myaveiam, wheie he had the pleasure to 
meet unexpectedly Mr. Barenbruck, who was sta- 
tioned here by the Church Missionary Society, in the 
entre of thirty schools, which he had lately esta~ 
blished, and now superintended, with the assistance 
of John Devasagayam, whom he had attached to him, 
and who was an excellent catechist., His lordship 
visited the mission-house and schools, *which were 
pleasantly situated; and though thé mission was 
only then in its infancy, it save pleasing proofs of 
future extensiye usefulness,” : 

Setting out again in the evening, they proceeded 
a distance of twelve miles, and then halted for the 
night at a village called Trevalengoddy. Early in 
the morning of the next day (Good Friday) they 
again started, and reached Combaconum. Here 
they expected to have passed the day in their tents 
alone; but to their agreeable surprise, they found 
this was the residence of the sub-collector, who on 
learning that the bishop was expected to pass 
through the town that night, had made the pre- 
parations necessary for divine service; and at hig’ 
request, his lordship preached to a congregation of 
about thirty persons, among whom was Mr. Mead, 
of the London Missionary Society, who kindly sent 
the desk from his own chapel for the bishop's use, 
and who, at the close of the service, informed his 
lordship what plans of usefulness he had prasneds 
and to what extent they had been successful. 

On the 25th they arrived at Tanjore, after a ha- 
vassing night’s march of twenty-two miles, They were 
most kindly received by captain Fyfe and his lady ; 
and in course of the morning, the missionaries 
stationed here by the Society for Promoting Chris- 
tian Knowledge waited on his lordship, and received 
his instruction for the following day's services, With 
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the veneiable appearance of the elder missionary, 
Mr. Koblhoff, his lordship was much struck; and 
while he stood before him, the expression of bishop 
Middleton, ten years ago, when his lordship re- 
ceived his blessing, “ the less was blessed of the 
greater,” occurred forcibly to his mind, This 
venerable missionary was a pupil of Swartz; and he 
was, in the simplicity of his manners, and indeed 
in all respects,.a worthy pattern of his master. 

*¢ After dinner,” says Mr. Robinson, “ the bisho, 
walked over the premises of the mission, visited 
Swartz’s chapel, hallowed by the grave of the apas- 
tolio-man; and copied the inscription on the stone 
which covers it, interesting as being the composition 
of the rajah himself, and certainly the only specimen 
of English verse ever attempted by a prince of India. 
Tt was as follows: 

Sacred to the Memory 
ov THe 
REVEREND CHRISTIAN PREDERICK SWaR'z, 
MISSIONARY TO TNE WONOURABLE socthay¥ ror 
PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLIDGE, 
‘ IN LONDON 3 
WHO DEPARTED THIS LIFE 
ON THN THIRTECNTH OF TEBNUARY, MOCCKOVITI. 
AGED SEVENTYONE YEARS AND TOUR MONTHS. 
Finn wast thoy, humble and wise, 
‘Honest, pure, free from disguise ; 
Father of orphans, the widaws' support, 
Comfort in sorrow of every sort: 
To the Venighted, dispenser of light, 
Doing and polneing to that which is right ; 
Blessing to princes, to peoples to mes 
May I, my rather, be worthy of thee! 
‘Wishes and prayeth thy SARAHOSEE. 

« The chapel is of the simplest order, with a semi- 
eivcular recess in front of the reading-desk, Belore 
the southern entrance are the trees under which the 
venerable father used to sit and receive the reports of 
the catechists, and examine the children just before 
the daily evening-servioe, Immediately adjoining 
the chapel yas Swartz’s cottage, on the site of which 
« largerand morecommedious house was now erected.” 
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OF the character of this venerable missionary, and 
of the usefulness of his labours, his lordship bears 
the following testimony, in almost the last letter he 
wrote, ‘ Of Swartz and his fifty yems’ labour 
among the heathens, the extraordinary influerfee and 
popularity which he acquired, both with Mussul- 
mans, Hindoos, and contending European govern- 
ments, I need give you no account, except that my 
idea of him has been raised since I came into the 
south of India. J used to suspect, thatwith many 
admirable qualities, there was too great a mixture of 
intrigue in his character; that he was too much of a 
poe prophet, and that the veneration which the 
heathen paid and still pay him, (who indeed almost 
regard him as a superior being, putting crowns 
and burning lights before liis statue,) was purchased 
by some unwarrantable compromise with their pre- 
judices, I find, however, that f was quite mis- 
taken. He was really one of the most active and 
fearless, as he was one of the most successful, mis- 
sionaries, who have appeared since the apostles. To 
say that he was disinterested in regard to money, is 
nothing : he was perfectly careless of power; and re- 
nown never seemed to affect him, even so far as to 
induce the least semblance of humility, His temper 
was perfectly simple, open, and cheerful; and in his 
political negociations, (employments which he never 
sought for, but which fell in his way,) he never pre- 
tended to impartiality, but acted as the avowed, 
though certainly the successful and judicious agent 
of the orphan prince entrusted to his care, and from 
attempting whose conversion to Chyistianity he 
seems to have abstained, from a feeling of honour. 
His other converts were between six and seven thau- 
sand, besides those which his predecessors and com- 
panions in the cause brought over.” 
On Easter-day, March 26th, the bishop preached 
it the mission-chuych in the fort, a mdst impressive 
e@ 
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sermon, from Rev. i. 8. ‘I amhe that liveth, and 
was, dead, and behold I am alive for evermore,” 
All the clergy, and most of the native Christians, 
who understood English, were present ; and the eir- 
cumstahce of their being now on the spot where the 
venerable Swartz laboured, inspired his lordship with ' 
unusual animation, and rendefed the service, which 
was in itself most interesting, in the highest degree 
delightful. In the evening the people reassembled 
for worship? it the Tamil service. The church was 
crowded to excess, there being not less than 1,300 
present. Mr. Barenbrack, with the assistance of a 
native pie read prayers, and’ Dr, Cremerer 
preached in Tamil, in which language, the bishop, 
‘with much solemnity and feeling, pronounced the 
blessing from the altar, «I have seen,” says Mr. 
Robinson, “no congregation, even in Europe, by 
whom the responses of the liturgy are more gene- 
rally or more correctly made, or where the psalmody 
is more devotional and solemn, The effect was 
more than electric: it was a deep and thrilling 
interest, in which memory, and hope, and joy 
mingled with the devotion of the hour; to hear 
so many voices, hut lately rescued from the pol- 
luting service of the pagoda, joining in the sacred 
music of the Easter Hymn, or the 100th Psalm, 
and uttering the loud amen at the-close of every 
prayer. For the last ten years I have longed to 
witness a scene like this, but the reality exceeds all 
my expectations, I wished that some of théve (if 
any of that small number still remain) who deem 
all missionary exertion, under any circumstances, 
a senseless chimera, could have witnessed the sen- 
sible refutation of their cold and heartless theories. 
The bishop’s heart was full; and never shall I forget 
the energy of his manner, and the heavenly ex- 
pression of his countenance, when he exclaimed, as 
I assisted hint to take off his robes, ‘ Gladly would 
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T exchange years of common life for one such day 
as this!’ . 

“ His lordship confirmed twelve European aud fifty 
native candidates at the Fort-church, on the 27th. 
Mr, Kohlhoff preached in Tamil on the occasion; 
and in the evening a congregation of two hundred 
assembled in Swartz’s chapel, Of this service the 
bishop had received no previous intimation ; but as 
seven clergymen were present, it immediately oc~ 
curred to his lordship, that it would be advisable to 
seize the opportunity thus unexpectedly offered, of 
holding his visitation-service,” which it was his lord- 
ship’s wish should be of a strictly missionary charac- 
ter; and his address,” says Mr. Robinson, “ de- 
livered extempore, was more touching and impres- 
sive than any previous preparation could have made 
it. He satin a chair at the altar, and after ser- 
mon, before he pronounced the* benediction, he 
addressed both missionaries and people in a strain 
of earnest and affectionate exhortation, which no 
ear that beard can ever forget. We were standing 
on the graves of Swartz, and others, his fellow- 
labourers, who were gone to their rest; and he al- 
luded beautifully to this cireumstance in his powerful 
and impressive charge. Exhorting them, as this was 
probably the last time he could hope to meet them in 
public during this visitation, to fidelity in their high 
office, to increasing diligence and zeal, to a more self- 
denyjng patience under privation, neglect, and in- 
sult, looking for the final recompense of reward; and 
lastly;to more earnest prayer for themselves, and the 
souls committed to their trust, and for the native 
prince under whose mild and equal government they 
lived, The address was short and simple, but no 
study could have improved it. It was the spon- 
taneous language of his own heart, and appealed at 
once to the hearts of all present, making an im- 
pression upon them that was never to he effaced,” 
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His lordship paid a visit to the rajah, by appoint- 
ment, on the 28th of March, accompanied by the 
resident, and attended by all the clergy. The rajah 
having been a pupil of Swartz, from his twelfth to 
his twenty-fourth year, although he still adhered to 
the pernicious and idolatrous system of his ancestors, 
treated the missianaries with the greatest kindness, 
His highness received the bishop and his attendants 
in all the pomp of eastern ceremony, in the great 
Mahratta-hall, “ The scene,” says Mr, Robinson, 
“was most imposing; and from the number of Chris~ 
tian clergymen in the court of a Hindoo prince, not 
a little singular. The bishop sat on the right hand 
of the’ rajah, whose manners and address were dig- 
nified and pleasing. He talked much of his dear 
father, Swartz ; And he mote than once told the bishop 
that he hoped his lordship would resemble him, and 
stand in his room: perhaps few things from the 
mouth of an eastern prince, with whom compliment 
to the living is generally exaggerated, could showmore 
strongly the sincerity of his affection for the friend 
he had. lost. ‘The openness of his gratitude and 
ieverence for the Christian missionary, in the midst 
of his brahmins, is admirable. The bishop thanked 
him for his kindness to his poor Christian subjects 
and their teachers, He replied it was his duty, and 
he trusted all his subjects knew that he was their 
protector. On the whole, much as our expectations 
had been raised respecting this celebrated individual, 
we found them fully realized. Much, doubtless, 8f the 
interest excited before we saw him, sprung from the 
hallowing and endearing associations with the name 
of Swartz, which, in heathen India, or the nations 
of Christendom, must ever be 
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but his manngrs and conversation have many charms 
of themselves, unconnected with these circumstances; 
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and the bishop said, as we returned from the palace, 
‘“‘T have seen many crowned heads, but not one 
whose deportment was more princely,” 

The following day, the rajah returned his natin 
visit at the residency. His highness came in all his 
state, on a very noble elephant, richly capaiisoned 
with a silver howdah, covered with tiger-skins, He 
was accompanied by his son, a youth about eighteen, 
whom the bishop invited to return with him to 
Bengal, that he might remain under his lordship’s 
care and instruction for a few years; to which his 
highness would have gladly consented, but he could 
not prevail upon the ranee to part with her only son 
for so long a period, having recently suffered great 
anxiety during his absence, on pilgrimage. 

His lordship hearing with surprise that no distinct 
petition had hitherto been introduced in the public 
service for this prince, immediately composed the 
following prayer, which he ordered henceforth to be 
used in all the churches: ‘ O Lord God Almighty, 
giver of all good things, we beseech thee to re- 
ceive into thy bountiful protection thy servant, 
his highness the Maharajah Sarabojee, his family and 
descendants, Remember him, O Lord, for good, 
for the kindness which he has shown to thy church. 
Grant him in health and wealth long to live: pre- 
serve him from all evil and danger; grant that his 
son and gon’s son may inherit honour, peace, and 
happiness : and grant, above all, both to him and 
to them, that peace which this world cannot give— 
a knowledge of thy truth here, and everlasting hap- 
pineds hereafter, through thy Son Jesus Christ our 
Saviour, Amen.” , 

The extraordinary exertions his lordship had re- 
cently made, the great fatigue he had endured, 
and the intense interest"he took in every thing 
that related to the prosperity of the church, with 
the degree of excitement he had for several days 
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past experienced, had nearly exhausted his strength ; 
and his friends kindly prevailed upon him, on the 
evening of the 28th, to take a little relaxation. To 
effect this the better, Mrs. Fyfe, the resident's wite, 
played him some airs very tastefully on the piano- 
forte. She was assisted by two brahmins, and the 
music was delightful. ‘¢ While enjoying, however, 
this intellectual luxury, his thoughts,” says Mr, 
Robinson, ‘‘ were evidently fixed on higher and 
nobler objeéts ; and when all around him thought his 
ear only was employed, his heart was devising plans 
for the benefit of thése neglected missions, and 
dwelling only on the prospect of their success. [ 
believe it is often thus, when he is most the delight 
and the admiration of sogiety. He called me to an 
inner drawing-room to communicate a suggestion 
that had just occurred to him, and which he de- 
sired me to carry into effect. We were standing 
by an open window, looking out upon the garden, - 
over which the moon had just risen, 1 know not. 
why I should mention these trifling circumstances, 
but the scene will never be effaced from my recol- 
lection : it is fixed for ever in my remembrance by 
the powerful spell of his noble and heavenly spirit, 
and the memorable sentiment with which the con- 
versation closed. I expressed my fears that his 
strength would be exhausted by the unwearied at- 
tention he gaye to all the varieties of his great 
charge; adding, that I now understood the,force 
of St. Paul’s climax—' That which cometh upon 
me daily, the care of all the churches,’ ‘ Yes,’ 
he exclaimed, with an energy worthy of the apostle 
himself, ‘but that which overwhelmed him was his 
crown and glory” 

, Jt is hardly possible even to advert to the multi- 
plicity of affairs which now pressed upon his lord~ 
ship’s attentjon. Besides replying to letters from 
his friends in England, from ‘the government of 
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India, and from different individuals and socie- 
ties in his extensive diocess, which were constantly 
accumulating, and many of which required much 
consideration before answers could be forwarded; 
his lordship had constantly to be upon the look- 
aut for eligible missionary stations, to point out 
suitable spots for the erection of churches, and 
furnish plans on which they should be built, to 
make arrangements respecting the required quali- 
fications of native catechists and priests, to fix 
generally the sphere of their labour, and to direct 
what should be their respective salaries, to correct 
abuses where they had crept in, to removg indi- 
viduals from stations where their labours were unac- 
ceptable to places where they had hetter prospects 
of being useful; and, in fact, to regulate the vast 
machinery of means to be employed, in attempting 
the establishment of Christianity’among a people 
whose deep-rooted prejudices were in favour of a 
system which it openly attacked, and whose establish- 
ed practices it boldly denounced and condemned, 

on of the greatest sources of anxiety to all con- 
nected with this mission, was the dilapidated state of 
the mission-church. This had been suffered to fall into 
such a state of decay, that instead of attempting to 
repairit, it was deemed advisable to erect a new one; 
on which the bishop immediately drew the plan, and 
fixed upon the place for its erection. The mission- 
housg that had been recently built was found to be 
much too large; and his lordship, at the suggestion 
of Mr, Robinson, appropriated part of it to a semi- 
nary of natives, for the priesthood; in which 
students, to the number of six or eight, were to be 
regularly admitted; from which, it was hoped, much 
good would arise, 

His lordship passed the greater part of the 30th at 
the mission-house, in considering what further in- 
structions it would be desirable to give the chap- 
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lains; and what other plans it would be advis- 
able to pursue, to promote the success of the gos- 
pel in this very important spot. Only two mission- 
aries had till then been stationed there, the elder of 
whom, Mr. Kohlhoff, had long been an indefatigable 
and a successful labourer in the vineyard, and was 
unusually beloved and respected. “ Of this vene- 
rable man,” says Mr. Robinson, “ it is impossible 
to speak too highly: his unaffected piety, his tho- 
rough acquaintance with the pure Tamil of the com- 
mon people, and his accurate pronunciation of it ; 
his great love for the Natives, and their affectionate 
reverence for him, are all such as to make his life 
invaluable, 

“ The infirmities of age were, however, now rapidly 
increasing upon this excellent man ; and if such had 
not been the case, the importance of the station 
‘was such, as to*make it desirable to provide the 
people with additional ministerial help. His lord- 
ship, therefore, expressed his intention of ordaining 
three other missionaries, to labour on this spot, at 
his earliest convenience. He had, indeed, intended 
to divide the mission into seyen subordinate dis- 
tricts, or parochial charges, with minor villages 
dependent on each; assigning the four principal to 
the ministers who were then in orders, and fixing 
their salaries at such a rate as would enable them to 
maintain their respectability, while the deacons were 
to receive smaller stipends till they were admitted 
into full orders, All these plans of his lordship, 
however, with many others, equally wise and useful, 
his lamented. death prevented from being carried 
into effect, or at least were left to be completed by 
his survivors,” ° 

The missionaries waited on his lordghip to re- 
ceive his parting address on the 31st. He gave 
them what further instructions he thought desirable, 
in his usual kind and unassuming manner; and 
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they were not a little animated and encouraged by 
the affectionate earnestness with which he exhorted 
them to a prudent and diligent perseverance in their 
work, . 
Dr. Hyne, who had accompanied hjs lordship 
from Madras, was taken, while at Tanjore, alarm- 
ingly ill; indeed very little hopes were entertained 
of his recovery. The bishop, notwithstanding his 
namerous engagements, had not ,failed to visit, 
and converse, and pray with his sick fellow-tra- 
veller every day. ‘This kind attention had com- 
pletely won the affection of the doctor, so that when 
the time arrived for his lordship’s departure, he be- 
came so much attached to him, that the idea of a 
separation was extremely painful; and he hoped 
much that his lordship would promise to wait for 
him a few days at ‘hichinopaly, which he most. 
readily consented to do, though "he had but little 
hopes of his recovery. How short-sighted is man ! 
Little did his lordship perhaps think, much as he 
accustomed himself to reflect on the uncertainty 
of life, how near he was himself to an eternal world, 
and how soon and how suddenly he was to be 
ushered into it. 7 
Mr. Robinson here remarks: ‘1 cannot help men- 
tioning a beautiful instance of his piety and kind- 
ness, to which T was accidentally a witness this 
eyening, as it exemplified so strongly his delight in 
the humblest duties of the pastoral, and the charac- 
teristic modesty, that seeks rather to conceal them, 
when no end of charity is answered by their being 
known. The carriage, in which we were to travel 
the first, stage of our evening’s march towards 
Trichinopoly, was at the door, and we were about to 
take our leave of our kind and excellent hosts, when 
the bishop excused himself for a moment, saying he 
must shake hands once more with his poor fiend 
Dr. Hyne, before he left him. A few minutes after, 
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going up staiis for a book, which I had forgotten, 
and passing by Dr, Hyne’s open door, I saw the 
bishop kneeling by the bed-side, and his hands 
raised in prayer. You will not wonder that I should 
love this man, seeing him, as I do, fervent in secret 
and individual devotion; at one hour the apostle. 
of many nations, at another, snatching the last 
moment to kneel by the bed of a sick and dying’ 
friend, who byt a fortnight ago was a perfect 
stranger to Him.” 
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CHAPTER XVII 


The Bishop's arrival at Trichinopoly—State of the 
mission there—His Lordship's last sermon—Mr. Ro- 
binson’s indisposition—Intense anziety and great ex- 
extions of his Lordship—His melanoholy and sudden 
death—Observations upon—Sensations produced by 
—~Interment-—Monument—Mr, Robinson's funeral 
sermon for his Lordship—Resulis of his Lordship's 
death in India, in England, in America—Character 
of the Bishop as a Christian, a minister, a prelate, a 
missionary. 


On his lordship’s arrival at Trichinopoly, on the 
morning of April the Ist, he was met by many 
of the principal inhabitants, and conducted to 
the house of Mr. Bird, one of the provincial 
judges, by whom he was most kindly received 
and hospitably entertained. ‘The fatigue he had 
receatly undergone, and the intense heat of the 
weather nealy exhausted his strength, and he stood 
greatly in need of relaxation. Instead of this, how- 
ever, he had only time to partake of refreshments, 
when he was closely occupied all the morning in re- 
ceiving information connected with the schools and 
the mission, 

His lordship had been gb much gratified with his 
visit to Tanjore, and with the very kind reception 
he met with from the rajah, and from captain and Mrs. 
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Fyfe, that he could not content himself to allow so 
much kindness to go unacknowledged, Accord- 
ingly, in a private letter to captain Fyfe, enclosing 
one to -his highness the rajah, which he requested 
the captain to forward, he thus writes : ‘To yourself 
and to Mrs, Fyfe, for the kindness and hospitality 
which you haye shown to us all, both in sickness and 
in health, as well as the impression which your agree- 
able society has'left on my mind, what can I say more 
than I have already said? God bless you both, 
and make you long happy in each other, and in 
your children, I am sorry to say that we have 
another invalid in our party, poor Robinson being 
far from well this morning.” 

Tn his lordship’s letter to the rajah, sent un- 
der cover by Captain Fyfe, after expressing his 
ase acknowledgments for the kind and grati- 
‘ying attention with which he had been honoured 
by his highness, he again assured the rajah that 
he should have much pleasure in allowing his son 
to accompany him in his present tour, and after- 
wards to Calcutta ; and that he sincerely hoped the 
improved health of the prince would soon make her 
highness, the ranee, less reluctant to part with him 
for a time; assuting the rajalt that it would be hia 
lordship’s study to make the prince’s stay at Calcutta 
as agreeable and useful to him as possible, both by 
directing his studies, and introducing him to the 
most distinguished society of the place,” At the 
close of the letter he requested the to captain com~ 
municate to the rajah, in the manner he thought 
most desirable, that his lordship did not expect, nor 
could, under any circitmstances receive any remu- 
neration for the part he might take in instructing 
the prince. 

To the bishop's extreme’ regret he found the mission 
at Trichinopely in a very poor and deserted state; 
though it had been caabkghsd! ‘many yeas, being 
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founded by the venerable Swartz, who fixed his 
yesidence in 1762; where he lived for sixteen 
ears, dividing his labours between this town and 
‘anjore, until 1778, when he removed to 4 house 
assigned him in the fort of Tanjore, leaving the 
ghurch of Trichinopoly under the care of Mr, 
Pohle, since whose death it had -depended for 
supplies upon Tanjore: but owing to its distance 
the missionaries there could only give it an oc- 
casional attendance; so that on the whole, taking 
all circumstances into consideration, it was not in a 
worse condition than might’ have been expected; 
especially when it is considered that it depends 
almost entirely for support on voluntary contribu- 
tions, not having, as had been erroneously supposed, 
funds of its own to support it. 

His lordship preached at the government-church 
on Sunday, April the 2d, the morhing after his ar. 
rival, to a crowded audience, from the 1 John, y. 6, 
“This is he that came by water and blood, even 
Jesus Christ ; not by water only, but by water and 
blood ; and it is the Spirit that beareth witness, be- 
cause the Spirit is truth.” 

This was the last sermon his loydship delivered ; 
and it affords convincing and pleasing proof 
that the great leading fact in our holy religion— 
faith in the vicarious and atoning sacrifice of Christ, 
held the highest place in his mind, to the latest 
petiod of his life; and that he regarded it as alike 
indispensable for the forgiveness of our sins, the 
sanctification of our natures, the regulation of our 
lives, the maintenance of our spiritual conflict, ond 
the completion of our salvation in glory everlasting, 
* The love of God &nd of our neighbour,” says his 
lordship, “ are the commandments which God hath 
given us to keep, But how are these to be kept? 
How is it, that weak as we are, the lovers and ser- 
vants of sin, we shall be enabled to do all which 

. 
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God requires at our hands, as proofs of our love? 
How shall we be able to deny ourselves and our sin- 
ful lusts, to renounce the world, the flesh, and the 
devil; to give up our sins, though those sins ba 
dearer to us than a right hand or a right eye; to 
bear with cheerfulness the scarn and persecution of 
men ; tobe contented to incur the names of fool, and 
hypocrite, and madman, rather than do those things 
which God, has forbidden? The world and its 
temptations are set against the kingdom of Christ, 
and who are we that we should be able to struggle 
with the world? Be not afraid of your own weak- 
ness, gr the world’s terror, In yourselves you have 
no power ; but through Christ's merits power shall 
be given you: and he that is born of God, we have 
God's own word for it, shall be able to’°overcome the 
world. But wherewith are we to be thus enabled? 
What shall be ‘our weapon in this great battle? 
Through what feelings, what hopes, what inward 
power shall we be able to resist such enticements, 
to withstand such terrors? The objection is fore~ 
seen, the answer is ready; ‘ This is the victory that 
overcometh the world, even our faith; who 1s he 
that overcometh the world, but he that believeth that 
Jesus is the Son of God? In other words, our 
knowledge and belief of Christ and his promises; our 
hopes of heaven, our fears of hell; our deep and un- 
affected thankfulness towards him, by whom heaven 
is opened to us, and by whose sufferings and degth we 
are redeemed from everlasting misery ; this fear, this 
love, these hopes are so much stronger than all with 
which the world can tempt us, that if we resolutely 
maintain this faith as our comforter under distress, 
and as our warning guide, when urged by pleasure, 
or by interest, there is no distress, no pleasure, no 
interest, which can be stefficient to separate us from 
our duty, and from our loye which is in Christ.” 

In the evening his lordship confirmed forty-two 
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individuals, “* and delivered,” says Mr. Robinson, 
“his address to them from the pulpit. He exerted 
himself greatly in both services, and complained that 
the chureh was very difficult for his voice to fill, the 
pulpit being raised mucli too high.” Both the ser- 
mon, however, and the address were delivered with 
his usual animation and energy, without any dimi- 
nution of his accustomed earnestness and affectionate 
manner. He stated that he felt the heat very op- 
pressive, and seemed to suffer much from it; but did 
not then appear to be the gubject of any incipient 
disease. 

“ On returning from church in the moming,” 
says Mr, Robinsbn, “ Iavas so ill as to be obliged 
to retire immediately to bed ; and with the bishop's 
usual affectionate consideration, he came and sat 
with me the greater part of the affernoon. He re- 

eated several lines of an old hymn, which he said, 
in spite of one or two expressions, which familiar 
and injudicious use had tended to vulgarize, he ad- 
mired as one of the most beautiful in our language, 
for a rich and elevated tone of devotional feeling :—~ 
« Head of the church triumphant, 
We josfitlly adore hee.” 

‘In the family-prayers this evening, after he re- 
turned from the church, he particularly mentioned 
our friend Dr. Hyne, which he told us he had pro- 
me at his parting interview, he would never fail 
to do.’ 

The bishop rose on the fatal 3rd of April, at his 
usual early hour, and rode to the mission-church in 
his close carriage, at six in the morning. After at- 
tending the family-sgrvice, he confirmed fifteen young 
pres, performing the service in their own native 
anguage, and delivering to them afterwards a very 
affectionate address. His lordship then went to the 
mission-house to examine into the state of the schools; 
but as the heat of the rooms was very oppressive, 
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he continued there only a short time. Before he 
left them, however, in reply to a petition from the 
poor native Christians, delivered to him in the mis- 
sion-hotise, by several from among the body, ‘ he 
addressed them,” says Mr. Robinson, “ as Mr, 
Kobthoff afterwards informed me, with his characters 
istic energy and kindness. He exhorted them not 
to be Christians in name only, but in sincerity and 
truth, and te have their conversation honest among 
the heathen that surrounded them. He promised 
that he would soon place a missionary among them, 
and he earnestly prayed God to pour down a Dbless- 
ing upon them.” 

On his lordship’s return home he came immedi- 
ately to Mr, Rébinson’s room, who had been pre~ 
vented, by indisposition, from acevepes ing him on 
this occasion; agd, without unrobing himself, re- 
mained talking by his bed-side, with even more 
than his ugual animation and earnestness, on the 
subjects of the mission, He deplored much its 
poverty, and declared that he had seen nothing, in 
the whole of his diocess, that so powerfully interested 
him, He determined, having heard Mr, Schreivogel 
preach, to place him among them, hoping he would 
prove a most active and useful man. He regretted 
much that he had had so little prévious knowledge of 
thestate of things at the different missionary-stations, 
and expressed his intention to have, in future, pe- 
riodical reports forwarded to him from all parts of 
his diocess; and so powerfully was he excited that 
he showed little or no appearance of bodily ex- 
haustion, Alas! little did he think how soon and 
how suddenly he was to be snatehed away from the 
scene of his labour, to receive his immortal crown ! 

After this interview with Mr. Robinson, the bishop 
repaired to his room to take off his robes, and pre- 
pare for entering a bath, distant a few yards from 
the house, in which he had bathed twice before, and 
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had found it very refreshing. As was his invariable 
custom, his lordship wrote on the back of the confir- 
mation address, “ Trichinopoly, April 3, 1826,” 
“He sat,” says Mr, Robinson, “a few minutes, 
apparently absorbed in thought, before he went to 
the bath, which is a separate building, filled fiom a 
spring considerably beyond his depth; and then 
entered it, and taking off his clothes plunged in, 
After an interval of half an hour, hig lordship’s sei- 
yant, becoming alarmed at his staying beyond his 
nsual time, and hearing no sound, ventured to ope 
the door, and saw his body, apparently lifeless, below 
the surface of the water. He 1an immediately to m 

room, and gave the alarm, with a bitter ery, that his 
master was dead! On reaching the bath T plunged 
in, and assisted a beaver who was already there to lift 
the body from the water, and Mr, Doran and I carried 
it in ouy arms into the next 100m: Every possible 
means were instantly used to estore suspended anj- 
mation, but in vain. The garrison and superintend- 
ing surgeons, who were on the spot almost imme- 
diately, continued their efforts to promote resusci- 
tation for a considerable time, without the least 
success. All was gone! The blessed spirit was fled, 
re was, without doubt, aheady before the throne of 

od!” 

Sudden death, however’ painful it might be to 
sgrvivots, could not be otherwise than joyful to his 
lordghip, affording him a rapid transition from a life 
of labour, anxiety, and conflict, to one of immortal 
feticity and peace. His lordship, though he had 
laid out his plans for a long career of useful exertion 
in the church, which, had he been spared, he would 
doubtless have catried into effect, had nevertheless 
lived in the daily expectation of having to render 
up his final account, AM his hopes were built upon 
the Redeemer, the only sure foundation on which 
they could be placed; and the highest object of his 

ne 
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ambition was to live to Christ, by labouring inde- 
fatigably to extend the boundaries of his kingdom ; 
so that he might truly have said with the apostle, 
For me to live is Christ ;” to serve him, to love 
him, to devote myself and my all to him, is my 
supreme desire, “ and to die is gain.” He had run the 
race, and won the glorious prize. All his conflicts, 
toils, and cares were now at an end; and he was 
greeted with the delightful welcome by his Redeemer, 
“ Well done, good and faithful servant; enter into 
the joy of thy Lord.” He had fought the good 
fight, he had finished his course, he had kept the 
faith, and was now gone to receive the crown laid 
up fof him by the Redeemer. How must his glo- 
rified spirit have exulted to find himself in the 
regions of unending felicity, associated with count- 
less myriads of happy spirits! With what incon- 
ceivable ecstacy*would he listen to the immortal 
strains of the golden harps, as they first fell sweetly 
and softly ee his ear! and with what unutterable 
delight would he join in the strains of the ten 
thousand times ten thousand, and thousands of 
thousands, who are before the throne, “ saying 
with a loud yoice, Worthy is the Lamb that was 
slain, and hath redeemed us by lis blood, to receive 
power, and riches, and wisdom, and strength, and 
honour, and glory, and blessing! Blessing and 
honour,, and glory and power, be unto him thgt 
sitteth upon the throne, and unto the Lamb fox ever 
and ever!” 

In the, opinion of the surgeons, the cause of his 
lordship’s death was apoplexy, to which they seemed 
to think there had long been a predisposition, which 
was probably hastened by the sitdden shock of the 
cold water. It is, however, of little use enquir- 
ing whether such were the case or not; disease 
had evidently been lurking for some time in his con- 
stitution, thotgh it was unsuspected. It was doubt- 
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less much aggravated by the effects of the climate, 
and by his lordship’s anxiety and incessant applica- 
tion to those duties which were daily increasing ; so 
that if’ the melancholy event, which terminated in 
his lordship’s death, had not then taken place, hus 
strength, though perhaps it might have held out for 
some few months, or even years, would have given 
way at no very remote period, : 

As his lordship’s widow, however, justly remarks, 
in her elaborate life of the bishop, “ Surely, if ever 
sudden death were desirable, it must be under those 
circumstances in which it happened to his lordship, 
With a heart full of love to God and zeal fpr his 
service, and of that charity and good-will to man- 
kind, which are its certain accompaniments ; ‘having 
just officiated in his sacred office, listened with 

indness to the wants of his poor brethren, and de- 
tailed some of his plans for theif relief, he was 
called to receive his reward. He had scarcely ceased 
from glorifying God in his mortal, when he was 
summoned to join in that angelic chorus of praise 
and thanksgiving, whose voices fill heaven in honour 
of their Maker and Redeemer.” 

Mr, Robinson thus expresses his sensations on 
this melancholy occasion : *¢ How shall I record my 
feelings on this sad and miserable day? 1 am writ- 
ing by the lifeless body of my dear departed master! 
Ok what is man! what in his best estate, when most 
gifted, with all that is truly great and admirable | 
Here ‘lies one whom all loved, whom every heart 
adinired and cherished! One to whom the eyes of 
all in India, and of thousands in England, were 
turned with high-rgised expectations of usefulness 
in the church of Christ:—and how justly! for his 
whole soul was filled with intense desire for the 
glory of his divine Master. Here lies one who has 
been the tenderest-and the most affectionate friend, 
the most condescending and confidential; one whom 

Hu 
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T have always loved most dearly, but till now knew 
not how much I loved him.” 

Immediately on his lordship’s decease becoming 
known-in the town, consternation and grief were 
depicted on every countenance. ‘ The venerable 
and excellent My. Kohthoff visited me,” says Me, 
Robinson; ‘and hig almost passionate burst of 
sorrow was deeply affecting. He threw himself into 
my arms, weeping aloud ;—‘ We have lost our dear 
father; we have lost our second Swartz, who loved 
our mission and laboured for it: he had all the 
energy and all the benevolence of Swartz, and 
greater condescension. Why has fod bereaved us 
thus?’ It was long hefore the good man’s grief was 
moderated; I gannot wonder at its violence, and I 
dae not blame it, His hopes had been raised to 
the utmost height by the labours of unwearied love, 
which he witnessed at Tanjore, and which he thus 
described to a fiiend yesterday. ‘If St, Paul had 
visited the missions, he could not have done more, 
excepting only his power of working miracles,’ 
And now, alas! all these hopes and a thousand 
more, which he and others fondly cherished, are 
gone for ever! So sudden has been the event, and 
so serene and heavenly is the expression of his lord. 
ship’s features, that 1 can scarcely yet believe the 
reality of our loss; but this is the last hour I shall 
pass by his dear side in this world. May gracegbe 
given to me, that we may meet again in glory!” 

The interment of his lordship took place at sun~ 
rise on the morning of the 4th; and in the space 
of twenty-four hours from the time that he was 
engaged in the mission-churcR, in his delightful 
employment, he was borne a lifeless coipse to the 
house appointed for all living, The solemn pio- 
cession began to move finward slowly, just as the 
stn was rising, followed by Mr. Robinson, as chief 
mourner, the missionaries. and by all the officers of 
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the fort, not on duty. ‘Forty-three minute-guns, 
corresponding with the age of his lordship, were 
fired from the fort, as the procession began to 
move. The troops from the fort were diawn up 
in lines, so as to form a street from Mr. Biid’s house. 
where the hbishop’s remains were, to St, John’s 
church, near a mile and half in lefigth. As the 
corpse passed down, each file presented arms ; and 
nine pieces of cannon were drawn up near the 
church-wall, from which three salvos were fired 
after the funeral service was read, The pall was 
borne by the chief civil and military authorities, and 
the road was thronged with thousands of natives, 
all anxious to catch a sight of the bier, 

Mr, Robinson thus regords the,services of the 
funeral, The chaplain, Mr. Wright, read the fiist 
part, and Mr, Doran the second; and it was my sad 
office to commit his dear remains fo the eath, His 
grave is on the north side of the altar in St. John’s 
church; the very spot from which he had blessed 
the people but twelve hours before his own pune 
spirit was admitted to the blessedness of heaven, 
It required the strongest effort. to enable me to fulfil 
this last service to my beloved master: frequently 
was | interrupted by the tears and sobs of those 
around me: and when I had closed the book, 
hundreds of the poor native Christians, whose hearts 
hg won yesterday, by his kindness and condescen- 
sion, crowded around, entreating to -be allowed to 
throw the eaith upon his coffin. I can never forget 
the awful solemnity of that hour, I cannot yet be- 
lieve the event : it is like the warning-of a disturbed 
and feverish dream; but we must soon awake to 
the conviction of its reality; and not we alone, who 
enjoyed his confidence and affection, but a thousand 
hearts who trusted to hint as the bulwark of ‘Chris- 
tianity in India.” _ ‘ 

At the expense: of government, a marble tablet 
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was erected in St. John’s'church, to his lordship’s 
memory, inscribed as follows: 


Sacred 
TO THE MEMORY OF 
REGINALD NEBER, DD. 
LORD pistor oF CALCUTTA, 
< WHO WAS HERE 
SUDDENLY CALLED 70 WIS ETERNAL REST, 
DURING HIS VISITATION 
QF THE SOUTHPRN PROVINCES OF 
HIS EXTENSIVE DIOCESS, 
OY THY THIND DAY OF ArRin, 
Ae Dy MDUCOXRVE, 
AND IN THE THIRD YEAR OF HI EPISCOPATH 


‘(9B YB ALSO READy," 


The funeral sermon to improve his lordship’s 
death was preached by Mr, Robinson, in St, John’s 
chuch, on Sunday, April the 9th, The excellent 
discourse delivered on this occasion has been appre~ 
ciated by the ptiblic. At the close, the preacher 
thus appeals to his hearers in behalf of the cause 
at Trichmopoly : ‘This was the first mission esta~ 
blished by the venerable Swartz; and his successors 
have, for many years, watched over its interests. 
But their hands are feeble, and the church, which 
is already gathered from among the heathen, re~ 
quires the aid of a nursing father to rear and 
protect its infancy. We fondly hoped it had found 
that protecting hand, in our late excellent bishop. 
He loved, aud, if God had spared his life, he would 
have cherished its weak and scattered menibgra as 
his children. A few minutes only before his lordship 
expired, he spoke to me of their distressed and 
helpless state and of the plans which he intended 
to adopt for their revival and perpetual establish- 
ment. Brethren, I commend them now to you. 
T yield them with confidence to your protection, 
your patronage, and your support. . I know you 
will not leave them ‘destitute; you will not suffer 
the plans just formed for their benefit to fall to the 
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ground: your love for the bishep’s memory, and 
above all, your love and guatitude to Him who 
hath purchased both them and you with his own 
blood, forbids me to fear it. slap b if pur de- 
parted fiend could now speak to you trom his place 
of rest, this would be his earncst appeal to your 
hearts, ‘Feed my Jambs;’ and if now his happy 
spirit still hovers over us, and beholds our labour of 
love, he will, indeed, rejoice in this proof of your 
Christian faith, that you love those little ones for 
whom Christ died. Your excellent pastor will detail 
to you the necessities of “the mission, its capa- 
bilities of extended usefulness, and the plans which, 
before his lordship’s decease, he had arranged for 
its improvement. Let your bounty carry these 
plans into effect, and you cannot, I am well per- 
suaded, raise a more noble monument over his 
hallowed grave.” % 

It is gratifying to know that this appeat in behalf of 
the mission-was followed by the happiest result, No 
sooner was it known what were his Norddhig’s plans, 
than measures were immediately taken for their 
accomplishment, by the united eéxeitions of the 
ciyil and military authorities of Trichinopoly. A 
public meeting of the inhabitants was held the next 
day in St. Jolin’s church, at which a subscription 
was entered into in aid of the mission, and reso- 
Tytions adopted to carry into effect all his lordship’s 
wishes, which he had expressed to Mr, Robinson 
the last hour of his life: these resolutions were 
communicated to the government at Madras, who 
immediately gave orders for the repair of the mis- 
sion-church, which has since been rebuilt from its 
foundation, the spbscriptions raised being amply 
sufficient to defray all the expenses of its erec- 
tion; thus “ affording a remarkable proof,” as his 
lordship’s widow justly observes, “of the béne- 
fits which, even .after denth, the virtues of a good 
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man confer on all who come within their influ- 
ence.” 

Immediately on the melancholy news of his lord- 
ship’s death being known in the different provinces 
of India through which he had passed, public 
meetings were held, and resolutions passed, ‘exy 
pressive of the incalenlable loss which India, and 
especially the church in India, had sustained. 

At Madras, a public meeting was held, on the 
12th of April, when the governor, the honourable sir 
Thomas Munro, bart., took the chair, and opened 
the business in a short but most appropriate speech, 
He expressed the deepest regret for the mournful 
occasion on which the meeting was assembled, and 
bore honourable testimony to his lordship’s can- 
dour, ber ay of manneis, benevolence, zeal, and 
unwearied earnestness in the discharge of his sacred 
functions. Stating “ that the loss of such a man, 
so suddenly cut off, in the midst of his useful 
career, was n. public calamity, and ought to be 
followed by an oxpression of public feeling.” Sir 
Ralph Palmer, in moving the first resolution, made 
an eloquent speech, in which he took occasion to 
remark, that ‘ for friends who knew and loved 
him, the tear of sorrow must be shed.” But is*it 
for such as these only? Is it upon private friend- 
ship alone that the appalling cvent of-his lordship’s 
death has now inflicted a grievous wound ? Alas! it 
is not 


* Husl'd be the voice of pris ate woes——$ 
‘The public bi — 


It bleeds, indeed, when we think of what this good 
man has done, what he was doing, and what, under 
the blessings of Providence, it *might have been 
hoped he would have been able té achieve. When 
when we hear him, almostgwith his latest breath, ex- 
horting all to brotherly love, without distinction of 
rauk, caste, or colour, may we not say, that by the 
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instrumentality of such .a man the rays of Chris- 
tianity at length bade fai to spread their cheeiing 
and glorious light, far and wide, throughout the 
continent and islands of India?” ‘This meeting was 
numerausly and most vespectably attended ; vand 
galter some interesting speeches by other individuals, 
It was resolved, that subsciiptions shauld be immedi- 
ately entered into, for the erection of a monument 
to his lordship’s memory, in St. George's church ; 
and that the surplus of what was subscribed, should 
go towards the furtherance of that great cause for 
which he had lived and died, A committee was 
chosen to carry these 1esolutions into effect, and Mr, 
Robinson was requested to prepare the monumental 
inscription, Subscriptions to the amount of thirty 
thousand rupees were sooh received’; and it is grati- 
fying to kuow, that this sum was applied more espe- 
cially to the erection of the church at Trichinopoly, 
and to the maintenance of a missionary in that im- 

ortant station ; objects which were known to be 
in exact accordance with his lordship’s wishes, the 
last moments of his life, 

On the distressing intelligence reaching Calcutta, 
demonstrations of the most unfeigned gricf were 
everywhere displayed, By all his lordship's death 
was regaided as an immense public loss, The 
tight honourable the governor-general gave orders to 
have forty-three minute-guns fired from the ramparts 
oY Fort William, A vestry-mecting at the cathedral 
was*held to sign a requisition to the chief-justice, 
that he would name an eaily day to convene a pub- 
lic meeting at the town-hall. In compliance with 
this request, a meeting was called on the Lith of 
May, which was* most respectably attended, Sir 
Charles Edward Grey was, on the motion of lord 
Combermere, called to the chair; and in an elo~ 
quent and energetic speech, opened the business of 
the meeting, He remarked, ‘ that the friends of 
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the bishop were anxious only to have expression 
given to the feeling with which the community 
regarded his lordship; that subscriptions for his 
monument, if they were the spontaneous indications 
of respect and sorrow, would be valuable, but not 
othe wise; and that he hoped neither solicitation 
nor influence -would be employed to swell the 
amount, It is just four-and-twenty years, this 
month, since I, fist became acquainted with him 
at the University, of which he was beyond all ques- 
tion or comparison, the most distinguished student 
of his time. The namé of Reginald Heber was in 
every mouth ; his society was couited by young and 
old; hé lived in an atmosphere of fayour, admira- 
tion, and regard, fiom which I have never known 
any one but himself, who would not have derived 
through life an unsalutary influence. Iwas struck, 
myself, wpon the renewal of our acquaintance, by 
nothing so much as the observation that, though he 
talked with animstion on all subjects, there was 
nothing on which his intellect was bent, no prospect 
on which his imagination dwelt, no thought which 
occupied habitually his vacant moments, but the 
furtherance of the great design of which he had 
been made the principal instrument in this coun- 
try.” This able speech was followed by others 
unusually interesting. Resolutions were adopted 
to erect a monument in the cathedral, and sub; 
seriptions entered into for the purpose of carrying 
it into effect, the surplus of which was to go towards 
the foundation of an additional scholarship in Bi- 
shop’s College, to be named Ifeber's Scholarship. 
At a special general meeting of the Calcutta 
diocesan committee of the Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge, held May the 22nd, the 
yenerable the archdeacon in the chair, resolutions 
were passed expressive of devout gratitude to God, 
for indulging “them for so short .a period with a 
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diocesan whose wise measures and strenuous well- 
directed exertions had been crowned with so much 
success; and that they felt it their duty to make 
known to the parent society, the great loss which, in 
common,with other societies, and indced with the 
ewliole church in India, they had sustained by the 
premature decease of his lordship.» + 

At Bombay, a public meeting was held, in St. 
Thomas's church, on the mournful ,o¢casion, when 
several eloquent speeches were delivered, giving proof 
of the high veneration in which his lordship had 
been held there, and of the deep and universal 
regrap felt for his loss. Sir Charles Chambers, in the 
course of a brilliant speech, after some jidicious 
remarks on what he supposed might be assigned as 
the probable cause which Providence had in view 
in summoning his lordship to his reward, thus alludes 
to the great loss which the Indian church had 
aunainal, by the removal within a very shot time of 
two excellent diocesans, ‘ Two massive majestic 
pillars already suppoit the gorgeous dome of the 
eastern church, of different materials, and perhaps 
of different ordeis, but well fitted to grace the same 
temple. Let us fervently hope that their bright 
example will cause other columns innumerable to 
he added to this costly edifice, to support and to 
adorn it till the consummation of all things; each 
ypon the same firm and solid base, with the same 
polished elegance of shaft, and with the same enpital 
ornaments of Christian graces and good works.” 
At the close of this meeting subscriptions were 
enteied into for the purpose of raising a fund to 
endow one or more scholarships at Bishop's Col- 
lege, for the bengfit of the presidency, to be called 
Bishop Heber’s Bombay Scholarship. 

On the painful news reaching Ceylon, a subscrip- 
tion was immediately entered into, for the erection 
of a mural monument to be put up in thé church at 
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Colombo; and at a public meeting held in Sep- 
tember, this object was carried into effect; and the 
monumental inscription was as follows ; 


HIS TABLET IS ERECTED BY THE BRITISH IN CEYLON, 
TO THE MewoRry OF 
REGINALD HEBER, D.D., LORD BISHOP OF CALCUTTA; 
who turning cheerfully from ehe enjayments of hame, 
and the ‘prospect of honour in England, 
‘undertook, m taith awl hope, 
the eplscopal charge of his brethren in the Indlan empire; 
and Inet and dred 
thelr watchfyl, indifacigable, devated friend and pastor, 
in the shore space of chree scars, 
he animated by Is gstnce almost every part of bis vast dlocess, 
and white he oferyw hore encouraged, 
in this island end on the Peninsula, 
with special and parental care the church already formed, 
and sistted wath thankful jay the cons erts of his flochs 
heTooked earnestly to the day when ta the Hearhen, also, he might 
prench the yaspol uf Christ 5 
and might thus not only be the prelate of British India, 
butt the Chlef Misslonaty of Ingland to the East. 


Nothing could exceed the demonstrations of re- 
grot displayed by All parties, and by every denomi- 
nation of Christians throughout India, on the death 
of his lordship becoming generally known, The 
Indian Gazette, in adverting ta the event, remarks ; 
«Thus prematurely died a prelate who was famed 
for his genius, distinguished for his learning, and 
eminent foy his piety. In him Christianity has lost 
a burning and a shining light. If the happiest 
death be the most sudden, what must it be to the 
devoted servant of the Most High, called away while 
in the performance of his master’s work! May we 
all of us, when our final hour comes, suffer as lytle, 
and be as well prepared to meet the great change, 
as this upright and holy minister of Christ. It has 
been the lot of few to inspire such general respect, 
veneration, and affection as the lamented bishop 
did. Indeed, to know him was ta love him; and in 
him the genius of true Christianity might be seen at 
once reflected, for he wes mild and kind, and 
breathed peace and good-will among men: he was 
a model of spiritual exaltation without pride, and of 
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elevated virtue without ‘austerity. Nor was it by 
his own flock alone, that this good shepherd was 
beloved in life and lamented in death, All sects of 
Christians, with the natives of this country, who had 
an, opportunity of appreciating his character, held 
ehim in the highest estimation.” 

The private demonstrations of regret at the sudden 
and unexpected event, which fhe bishop's friends 
received in India and in the mother country, from 
persons of high respectability, were most numerous, 
The expectations of those who wished and prayed 
that prosperity might attend the English church, in 
its efforts to evangelize India, had been mare than 
‘realized by the success which had attended the pru- 
dent and well-1egulated, zeal of his lordship ; they 
fondly hoped, as the climate seemed happily to have 
so little effect upon his constitution, that his valu- 
able life would have been akin many Phar but 
when they saw him thus suddenly torn from them, 
guief the most wiaffected and distressing, succeeded 
all these delightful anticipations. 

On the melancholy news of his lordship’s death 
reaching England, the deepest sorrow was wniver- 
splly expressed. A public meeting was held at 
Oxtord, and subseriptions entered into for the erec- 
tion of a monument to his memory; and such was the 
amount subscribed in a very short time, that his 
driends were encouraged to extend their original de- 
sigy, which only appears to have heen the erection 
of a monumental tablet at Oxford, to one of a 
“more costly desciiption, A committee was held 
in London, ih furtherance of the design, when it 
was determined,, if the object continued to meet 
with the suppart which it had received since 
the subscriptions had been opened, to erect thd 
monument im the cathedval church of St. Paul, and 
to make it on a scale worthy of his lordship’s me- 
mory, The surplus of the subscriptions, should 
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there be any, it was resolved to appropriate to the 
endowment of an oriental scholarship, 

Grief was depicted in every countenance at Hod- 
net, his lordship’s former favourite retreat, and the 
scene of his earliest labours, when they heard the 
mournful tidings that he, to whom they were so 
ardently attached, had been prematurely cut off in 
the very midst of his usefulness. In the parish- 
church a monument was erected, at the request 
of the bishop’s maternal uncle, the Rev. George 
Allanson, bearing the following inscription, from the 
pen of Mr. Southey. 


SACRED TO THE MEMORY 
OF THE 
RIGHT REVEREND FATHER IN GOD, 
REGINALD HEBER, 
Institut to te Hcstry of tls Cet 10173 
Chosen Preacher ae Lincoln's Ing, 162d; 


Consccraced Bishap of Caleutta, 1 
‘And died at Trichtnopoly, Apri 3, 11826, 


‘This monument is crected at the request of. 
his maternal uncle, the Rov. G. Ailenson, Jate Hector of this Parish, 
in honour af one whose virtues will long be held In plous remembrance here, 
where the poorest of Iuls parishloners regarded him as a friend, 
and where ho administered to the temporal and spiritual wants of all, 
asa father and a faithful guide; | 
‘one whase preaching was sre sre, charitable, carnest, 
‘and eloquent 5 
Aitted allke fo move the affections and convince the understanding ; 
‘Whose lfe was a beautiful example of the religton to lich ie was devoted : 
and who, in ¢very station tow hich he was called, 
performed his humbtest, as well as his highest duties, 
igentiy and cheerfully, 
with all his heart, wich ail his sol, and with all hls strength, 


e 

At ameeting of the Society for the Propagatigg of 
the Gospel in Foreign Parts, resolutions were passed, 
expressive of the high sense they entertained of the 
important services of his lordship in India, and of 
the extreme regret they felt at thg serious loss the 
Indian church had sustained by lys death, At the 
same time it was resolved to memorialize the go- 
yernment on the establishment of o bishepricin each 
of the three presidencies in India, as the immense 
extent of territory which they embraced, involved too 
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much anxiety, and required too great mental and 
bodily exertion for any individual to sustain, espe- 
cially in the exhausting and burning climate of that 
country, It is gratifying to know, that, though 
this memorial seemed not to have any effect at the 
sine, yet that government has, at length, taken 
the subject into their serious consideration, and 
made that arrangement which was thus recom- 
mended, and which, indeed, was essential to the 
permanent prosperity of the British, church in India. 
May every prelate who is appointed to labour in 
that vast field of missionary enterprise, imbibe the 
spirit and display the diligence and zeal of, bishop 
Heber! 

The Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 
at a general special meeting, held on the 6th of De- 
cember, his grace the fate Archbishop of Canterbury 
in the chair, passed several resolations, declaratory 
of their unfeigned regret for the sudden death of 
his lordship, by which the institution was deprived 
of a most vaiuable friend, the Indian diocess of a 
truly primitive and unwearied: prelate, and the 
church at large of one of its brightest ornaments, 
Tt, was also agreed that 2,000/. be placed at the 
disposal of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel, for the foundation of two scholarships at 
Bishop’s College, specifically for the admission of 

embers of the Asiatic episcopal church, who 
werg not in subordination to the see of Rome, in 
accordance with the strongly-expressed ‘desire of 
his late lordship, ta be for ever called Bishop 
Heber’s Scholarships, This meeting declared its 
conviction, that no individual, however endowed 
with bodily and fnental vigour, could long sustain 
the exertions and fatigue yendered necessary by the 
overwhelming magnitudesof the diocess of Calentta; 
and “ that im the opinion of the society, fatally 
confirmed by the result of the attempt to govern the 
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Indian church by a single prelate, nothing but a 
division of this diocess can prevent a continual 
sacrifice of valuable lives, and a perpetually recur- 
ung interruption of the great work, for the accom- 
plishment of which that episcopal establishment was 
formed,” 

Resolutions to the like effect were passed at a 
meeting of the Church Missionary Society, held the 
15th of December. It was unanimously resolved, 
“ That while this meeting would bow with submis- 
sion to Almighty God, they cannot but deeply de- 
plore the gieat loss sustained by this society, and by 
the Clyistian church at large, by the death of his 
late lordship: and whilst they contemplate with gia- 
titude the Giver, of all goodness, the strong faith, 
ardent zeal, unaffected humility, universal love, and 
incessant labous of this distinguished prelate, ter- 
ninating only with his life, they feel peculiarly 
bound to commemorate his attachment to missions; 
and more especially his wise and parental superin- 
tendence of the missionaries of this society, labour- 
ing within his diocese; by whom they trust, no less 
than by thenisclves, he will ever be remembered as 
a bright example of those graces which most emj- 
nently adorn a Christian prelate.” To perpetuate 
the memory of their regard for his lordship, they 
directed that two theological scholarships should be 
founded in Bishop’s College, bearing the name @f 
Bishop Heber’s Church Missionary Scholarsgips. 
At the close of the meeting, it was further resolved 
unanimously, “ That while the committee beg to 
express, on behalf of the society, their respectful and 
grateful acknowledgments to his,majesty’s govern- 
ment, and to the court of directoys of the honourable 
East India Company, for the establishment of epis- 
copacy in India, they ute their humble requests 
with those of the venerable societies for Propagating 
the Gospel, and for Promoting Chiistian Knowledge, 
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for the appointment of such a number of prelates as 
may be competent to the discharge of the weighty 
and increased duties of the episcopate in India.” 
In America, as well as in England, and through- 
oug India, the news of his lordship’s death was fol- 
slowed by demonstrations of regret, both public and 
private. His journal had been reprinted and most 
extensively circulated in that country; and such 
was its popularity, says an American gentleman, 
in @ letter to Mrs. Heber, * that in a village in 
the interior of the county, of New York, on the 
direct road to the Falls of the Niagara, the inhabi- 
tants were so forcibly struck with the virtues and 
talents of the author, and with the piety which 
breathed through every sentence, that they caused 
his name to be engraved in letters of gold, on @ rock 
of granite, which forms a part of ,the outer founda- 
tion of their episcopal church, as a memorial of their 
yeneration for his character; and at St. John’s 
church, in the same village, they afterwards erected 
a monument of white marble, having an wn on the 
top, with the following inscription, in golden letters, 
engraved on its tablet: 
to THE 


TETY AND VIRTULS 
or 


REGINALD HEBER, DD 
LORD BisuoP OF CALCUTTA. 
1897 
A? Portsmouth, too, in New Hampshire, on the 
front foundation-stone of a new episcopal church, 
the following words were engraved 


“SACRED Ta THE MEMORY OF BISHOP HEBER." 


And in an eloquént preface (from the pen of Dr. 

Wainwright of New-York)*to an American edition 

of the bishop's sermons, preached in England, 

published the succeeding year, the following tes- 

timony is borne fo hislordship’s character: “ Few 
TI, 
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individuals of the present age, born, and nurtured, 
and performing their important functions at so 
great a distance from us, have ever excited such 
warm or such general interest in their favour, as 
the late bishop Heber, He was, indeed, a scholar 
and a poet; and he increased greatly the literary’ 
treasures of a language which is also our mother- 
tongue; but more than all, he was prominent 
in a cause which breaks down all barriers of 
distinction between men, and unites these who 
are engaged in it, in bends of the most affectionate 
brotherhood. A devoted friend to the cause of 
missiors during his whole professional life, and at 
last a voluntary martyr to that sacied cause; it was 
in this character he excited our deepest interest; 
and in contemplating it with admiration and respect, 
his elegant attainments, his extensive learning, and 
oetical inspiration were comparatively unobserved, 

ow, however, his various excellencies have been 
placed before us in a strong light; and in him we 
see and acknowledge splendid talents, profound 
learning, cultivated taste, poetic imagination, the 
loveliness of domestic virtue, saintly piety, and 
apostolic zeal, combining together to form a life 
almost perfect.” 

Nothing could have been more gratifying to the 
bishop’s friends, and to the friends of missions gene- 
rally, than the public and private demonstrations »f 
regret which a followed the annunojation 
of his lordship’s death, especially as they were con~ 
nected in almost all cases, with the appropriation of 
most liberal grants, in aid of that great object for 
which his lordship lived and died. If his happy 
spirit were permitted to revisit the scene of his 
former labours, how must it have been kindled into 
holy rapture, that his sudtlen and premature death 
ea given ogcasion to a simultaneous movement of 
holy emulation in promoting the success of that 
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work in which he nobly fell; and more especially 
that so many" scholarships were now to be esta- 
blished in that college, (bearing his name,) whose 
interests he had pleaded with so much" success, 
frepm whom probably many missionaries would be 
sent forth, who, it was to‘be hoped, would catch at 
least some of that fervent love and holy zeal, of 
which he had so large a share. 

In further briefly noticing some of the distinguish- 
ing excellencies of the bishop’s character, we shall 
compress our remarks into as small a compass as 
possible, As a Christian, his lordship was pre-emi- 
nent for his unaffected and unostentatious picty : 
seldom has an individual been more uniformly is 
vout. "In this respect, as in many others, he re- 
sembled bishop Taylor, with whose works he had 
undoubtedly made himself most familiar, If his 
devotion was less fervent than that of the author 
of Holy Living and Dying, it was not less steady ; 
if it shone not with a light so brilliant, it diffused 
a heat not less intense. It was evidently the pre- 
dominant, desire of his heart, constantly to realize 
a sense of the divine presence, that he might attain 
t that stability of mind which, without the hallowed 
feeling a faith like this inspires, it is impossible 
to reach, The elevated station in society in which 
his lordship was placed while in England, brought 
chim not unfrequently into circles where, if he saw 
notding to condemn, he saw too little that was really 
worthy of imitation, In society of this description 
he evei maintained a simplicity and dignity of con- 
duct, which showed that he lind a taste for enjoy- 
ments more refined and ennobling than any the 
world could presenty and he returned from such 
scenes with increasing desires to serve God, and 
with less regret for the injury he might himself have 
sustamed, than sorrow and pity for those who 
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sought no other pleasures ‘but such as the world 
could bestow. 

As a parish-priest or Christian pastor, he was in« 
defatigable in his efforts to benefit the souls of all 
committed to his care; labouring to instruct the 
ignorant, to edlify the advanced Christian, to comfort 
the afflicted, to admonish the thoughtless, and to 
warn the wicked. He was at all times accessible 
to the poorest of his parishioners who needed his 
aid, either spiritually or temporally; and never un- 
willing to attend to their iequests, though fre- 
quently in doing so he suffered great inconvenience 
from the loss of time, and interruption to his literary 
pursuits occasioned thereby. He invariably treated 
the poor with the greatest kindness and réspect 3 
and they always looked up to him as their friend 
and faithful guide, jn all their difficulties and trials, 
In visiting the sick he took great delight, going 
from house to house; and while relieving their 
temporal wants, pe spiritual instruction into 
their minds,. and joining with them in fervent 
prayer to Almighty God in their behalf, It was his 
particular desire to promote a spirit of love and 
good-will among his parishioners; love to God 
and men being always the regulating principle 
of his own conduct, he was desirous it should be 
‘the same-with all wha came within his influence. 
He was the herald of peace wherever he wentg 
and strove to promote it by every means inehis 
power; constantly inculcating the avoidance of all 
irritating, bitter, and slanderous expressiofis, im- 
pressing on the minds of his parishioners the great 
Importance of abstaining themselves from cirenlat- 
ing evil reports of their neighbours, or of giving 
publicity to the slanderous aspersions which others 
might originate ; teaching tRem invariably that great 
Jaw of Christian love, to put the best construction 
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seem to be exceptionable. 

As a Christian prelate his lordship was distin« 
guished for the dignified and truly apostolic sim- 
pligity, which, in all situations, he uniformly main- 
stained, without any portion of that artificial stiffness 
with which qualities like these are’ too frequently 
associated, Conceiving there could be no impro» 
priety in conforming to the costume of the country, 
where the scene of his labours lay, *so far at least as 
was conducive to health, he often appeared in habits 
not strictly canonical. He lost not, however, any 
portion of his dignity by this means, but commanded 
the reverence and respect of all to whom he was 
introduéed, by his easy and open carriage, concili- 
ating address, and the affectionate earnestuéss he 
discovered to promote their best interests. 

“On his journeys,” says Mrs, Heber, “ the 
bishop wore a white ‘solar,’ not with a very broad 
brim, made from the pith of the bamboo, and lined 
with gréen silk, As it was remarkably light, and 
afforded more protection from glare and heat, he 
preferred it to the episcopal hat, his usual dress 
pen residing at any of the presidencies, The 
white trowsers he adopted soon after his arrival in 
India, from their greater coolness ; and he recom- 
mended them to his clergy on all ordinary occa- 
sions. He considered himself justified in dispensing 
with form of dress, which, though very commend- 
able:in England, was of little importance, if it were 
not really hurtful, in a climate where health and 
comfort depend so much on avoiding every thing 
likely to increase its pernicious effects.” 

Never was aneindividual influenced by purer 
motives in accepting the mitre than bishop Heber ; 
and never had any one a®deeper sense of the great 
responsibility it involved. Ambition, except it was 
of that noble kind which makes its possessor emu- 
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lous to excel in acts of Christian heroism, had not 
the weight of a feather, in the inducements which 
determined him to accept the weighty charge. He 
was inflaenced by motives of a nobler and purer 
order~—a desire to extend the benefits of Chris- 
tianity to the utmost extent of lis power, in ae 
country where 2 savage and obscene system had for 
* centuries reigned with undisputed sway, 

From the mement of his lordship’s consecration 
to the latest period of his life, he devoted himself 
to the discharge of the duties of his sacred office, 
with a zeal and diligence, worthy of the great ob. 
ject in, which he was engaged, His zeal, however, 
wasregulated by judgment, moderation and prudence, 
so that though all his proceedings and plans were 
executed with that promptitude and energy, which to 
feebler minds would have appeared hazardous if not 
dangerous, they were never in any degree chimerical, 
or the result of mere conjecture : hence they seldom 
failed to accomplish more good than had been anti- 
cipated, He was guided by the soundest principles 
in all he undertook, and pursued his great object 
with that courage and perseverance that has seldom 
been equalled, and never excelled. Few persons cgn 
be found, who, undet any circumstances, in the same 
debilitating country, have travelled so many miles, 
and perhaps none who have laboured so hard, and 
done so much good by wholesome and prudent rg. 
gulations, in so short a time. Fostered by his gare, 
aided by his munificence, and guided by his counsel, 
the various stations in his immense diocess, which he 
visited, were progressively answering more and more 
the ends for which they were established.  Hlis 
amiable deportment in all ciyeupstances, and the 
courteous and tender mgnner in which he sought to 
heal the wounds made by the dissensions of some, 
whose bitter spirits had produced regults the most 
disastrous, followed by the example he everywhere 
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set of forbearance and kindness, instead of resent- 
ment and rancour, had the happiest effect on the 
minds of all with whom he came in contact, and 
were the means of effecting incalculable good to the 
Indian church. 

With a noble liberality of sentiment, differing as 
widely from latitudinarian neutrality, as from in- 
tolerance and-bigotry, his lordship was ever ready 
to embrace in the arms of his charity, and to admit 
to spiritual communion with him, all who maintained, 
the essential and fundamental doctrines of Chris- 
tianity, much as a might differ from him on 
points of discipline, which, although by no means 
unimportant, were not of sufficient magnitude to 
endanger the foundation,of religion, With the late 
eloquent writer of another church, but of a kindred 
spirit, the Rey, Robert Hall, he would have been 
ready to exclaim, “ I hold, if theré be one truth clear 
as the sun in heaven, it is this—there showld be no . 
terms of communion but what are terms of salvation ; 
and he who is good enough for Christ, is good enough 
for me.” Or as the distinguished bishop Taylor, in 
whose works he was so deeply read, once said: “ To 
wake the way to heaven straiter than Gad made it, 
or to deny to communicate with those to whom 
God will vouchsafe to be united, and to refuse 
our charity to those who have the same faith, 
because they have not all our opinions, and believe 
nob every thing necessary which we overvalue, is 
impious and schismatical; it infers tyranny on our 
part, and tempts to uncharitableness and animosi- 
ties in both; it dissolves societies, and is an enemy to 
peace ; it busies men in impertinent wranglings, and 
makes them negtect, those advantages which piety 
and a good life ensure,” » 

As a Clwistian missionary, bishop Heber's qua- 
lifications were of the highest order, Animated by 
an ardent love to the souls of men, gifted with in- 
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tellectual attainments seldom excelled, without the 
least alloy of ostentation, and endowed with a pa- 
tience that no fatigue or discouragement could ex- 
haust, he proceeded in the work to which he had 
been appointed as the chief missionary to the 
East, with an alacrity of spirit, that carried him 
through all his ‘hardships and disappointments, and 
never forsook him to the latest period of his life, 
“« Disappointments and annoyances,” remarks sir 
C. E. Grey, in his speech at the town-hall, Cal- 
cutta, “came to him as they come to other men, 
but he met and overcame them with a smile; and 
when he has known a different effect produced 
upon others, it was his usual wish that they were 
but as happy as. himself!’ So much was “he at- 
tached to At work in which he was engaged, that 
he shrunk from no pain or labour that was likely 
to promote its success; and so ardently did he en- 
gage in it, that he seemed to have no time to think 
of his native home, although no man had left behind 
hima more endeared circle of friends. Adverting to 
this, sir C. E, Giey observes in his speech just 
quoted, ‘ To this large assembly I fear I might 
appeal in vain, if I were to ask, that he should step 
forward, who had never felt his spiit sink when he 
thought of his native home, and felt that a portion 
of his heart was in a distant land; who had never 
been irritated by the annoyances, or embittered b 

the disappointments of India. The bishop was sthe 
only one whom I have ever known who was en- 
tirely master of those feelings.” Who can doubt 
that the holy zeal of his lordship in the cause of 
missions, and the delight he felt in,the work of con- 
veying the Gospel to the heathen, avere the chief, if 
not the ouly causes, to which this noble and ele- 
vated command over his feelings were to be as- 
cribed 7 
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CHAPTER XIX.- 


Heber’s scholastic attainments—Character asa writer— 
Remarks on his style—On his poetic productions— 
On his theological sentiments—On his. missionary 
spirit—Reflections on his death-Mysterious charac- 
ter of’ providential disnensation—Ends frequently 
to be answered by the sudden removal of’ eminently 
useful and pious men—Should lead us to conside- 
ration, and prompt us to dctivity—Claims of India 
upon the sympathy of British Christians—The great 
responsibility committed to us—Importance of mis- 
sions—Cultivation of a missionary spirii—Motives 
to urge to tt. 


Bystior Hxner’s attainments as a scholar were of 
the first order, and Oxford may justly be proud to 
rank him among her brightest gems. As a writer 
he possessed great power and energy, His descrip- 
tions were often most striking and beautiful, as in- 
numerable passages in his Journals will prove. If 
there be occasionally a profusion of dazzling meta- 
phors, giving to the style an appearance of some- 
thing overwrought, it should be remembered that 
his lordship’s sketghes were written when he was 
viewing nature im the gorgeous dress she mostly 
wears in India, and which, to those whe have never 
beheld it, can hardly fail*to appear otherwise, even 
when, the most correctly delineated, than as being 
‘too highly coloured. .No one, however, could de- 
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sctibe more admirably or-with more graphic force 
and beauty, and very few with such felicity, vivacity, 
and elegance, 5 

The style of his lordship’s official correspondence 
was distinguished by that dignified simplicity which 
should characterize such productions, without ‘any 
portion of that dictatorial and dogmatic atrogance 
with which compositions of this class are too often 
disgraced. Not-a few of his friendly letters were mas- 
terly specimens of the epistolary style. In his lighter 
productions of this kind, however, there was not 
that ease, elegance, and vivacity which would entitle 
them to rank with some others, though unquestion- 
ably tlfey are greatly superior to many, The style of 
his published works varies considerably : perhaps his 
best early prose production was his prize essay on 
a Sense of Honour: a most difficult subject, but 
handled by him ‘vith great judgment and discrimi- 
nation, It was recited at Oxford in 1801, and was 
justly regarded as an admirable production, 

The bishop’s Bampton Lectures, on the Personality 
and Office of the Holy Spirit, are written through- 
out in a manly and nervous style, scarcely ever 
deficient in perspicnity, though some passages, 
owing to the great length of the sentences, might 
almost be charged with this fault. The work would 
certainly have been much improved had it been got 
up with less haste, In that case, the few paragraphs 
which now appear stiff and complicated, betraying 
symptoms of juvenility of authorship, would doubt- 
legs have been remodelled. As it is, however, tlie 
work abundantly proves the author to have been 
a writer of no common order, possessing powers of 
illustration, a command of language, with an origi- 
nality of conception, to awhich few ever attain. 

The Life of Bishop Taylor was unquestionably 
the most chaste and the most elaborate of Heber’s 
prose produétions; and it contains passages of un- 
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rivalled beauty, expressed with the utmost ‘force, 
eloquence, and precision, He had evidently taken 
no common pains to make the memoir worthy of 
the distinguished prelate, whose life he was record- 
ing; and the chastened style in which it is composed, 
avith the important and most judicious remarks with 
which it abounds, show how admirably he had suc~ 
ceeded, Ifit was not entirely free from the blemishes 
which accasionally crept into his former produc-. 
tions, they were very rarely to be found, 

His lordship’s published sermons, preached in 
England and in India, are composed in a style plain 
and energetic, never inelegant; resembling, not 
unfrequently, the masculine eloquence of ‘bishop 
Horsley, but treating on subjects more generally 
interesting and useful, int a tone niuch less antago- 
nistic and dogmatic, and iri a temper much more 
spivitual and devout, Horsley resembles the for- 
midable champion, brandishing his well-pointed 
spear with menacing aspect, ready to triumph over, 
and almost to trample his opponent in the dust: 
Heber, the dignified advocate of Christianity, de- 
fending and sustaining its cause with no less firm- 
ness, ability, and courage, but with more of its mild, 
pfcific, and heavenly spirit. Horsley breathes the 
spirit of contention, sounds the tocsin of war, and 
prepares for the contest, and woe to the individual 
who encounters him: Heber stands in the attitude 
of defence ; mildly, yet firmly, and with perhaps more 
effeét, repelling the attacks of his adversaries ; never 
inflicting pain, if it can by any possibility be avoided, 
and doing it, when’ compelled, with all that reluc- 
tance and tenderness that cannot fail.to ensure 
respect, The former rushes on hig antagonists with 
almost gladiatorid! fairy, aiming apparently chiefly. 
to effect his defeat, and garing little for any expense 
of feeling that might be incurred; the latter laboured 
to cdnvince his opponents, in a spirit vf conciliation 
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the most kind and engaging, of eriors delusive and 
faial. Horsley aimed at victory, Meher at convic- 
tion, The former treated his opponent too tre- 
quently, with contempt, and regarded him as an 
enemy ; the latter, with respect, and felt for him as 
a, brother. a 
The style of Heber’s Journal is every thing thata 
work of that kind should be—natual, easy, and 
elegant. It appears to have been commenced on 
his lordship’s first entering the Houghly, and 
thouh not intended for immediate publication, and 
probably not for publication at all, “ it forms 
nevertheless,” as an eminent critic has well ob- 
served/* “ a monument of talents, sufficient, singl. 
and alone, to establish its author in a very high .an! 
of English literature. It is one of the most delight- 
ful books in the language; and will, we cannot 
doubt, command popularity, as extensive and as last- 
ing as any book of travels that has been printed in 
our time, Certainly, no work of its class that has 
appeared, since Dy, Clarke’s, can be compared to 
it for variety of interesting matter, still less for elo- 
quence of recitation. The style throughout being 
easy, graceful, and nervous, carries with it a charm 
of freshness and originality, not surpassed in any 
personal memoirs with which we are acquainted, 
The secret is, that we have before us a noble-and 
highly cultivated mind, pouring itself out with openg 
ness and candour, in the confidence of the most 
tender affection; for the Journal is addressed to 
Mrs. Heber; and in it his lordship, one of the 
most loveable of men, while describing India, un- 
consciously gives us a full-length portrait of him- 
self.” Heber’s Journals were the; first productions 
of eminence that opened ,the empire of the East to 
enquiring minds. The manners, habits, and cus- 
tomis of the country are there delineated with 
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graphic force and beauty: the reader fancies him- 
self placed within the air of ruined towns and pa- 
laces, surrounded with scenery, sometimes the most 
lovely and pleasing, and at others wild, dreary, 
desglate, and sublime; listening to the remarks, ° 
eometimes necessarily hasty, of a philosopher and a 
scholar, poured forth, not’ in a dulldanguid strain, 
but in language vivid, natural, and polished. 

Asa poet Heber would have ranked in the high- 
est class, had lie devoted to the muse all his atten- 
tion, His Palestine affords sufficient proof that he 
possessed genius, talent, a richly-cultivated mind, 
and a fertile but chaste imagination. Some of his 
lighter poetic productions ave not inferior to any that 
were evér composed, The 25th hymn in his selec- 
tion, beginning, “ Brightest and best of the sons of 
the morning,” is very beautiful; and there are 
several others equally happy. It ‘must however be 
admitted, that the collection, as a whole, is ill-suited 
for the purpose for which it was designed. Not to 
mention other objections, it is enough to prove them 
unfit for public worship, that they contain ex~ 
pressions ill-adapted to the solemnity of the sane- 
ay and that taken altogether, they are deficiont 
in that deep seriousness, simplicity, and hallowed 
Christian feeling, which should ever characterize such 
productions. Little doubt can be entertained, that 
had they been published during his lordship’s life, 
they,would have been so greatly improved as to 
have answered completely their original design. 

The critic above cited, has well remarked, that 
“ the genius of Heber seems to have been suited to 
moral or didactic, rather than to tragic or narrative 
poetry. He is graceful, correct, full, harmonidus, 
clegant; but never daring, passionate, inventive, nor, 
in the highest sense, imaginative.” He would 
have had ample scope for the poetical qualities he 
possessed, and have ess needed those ta which, 
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from all his extant compositions in verse, he does 
not seem to have been entitled, if he had devoted 
himself to the completion of a poem which,.in the 
following extract from one of his letters to Mr. 
Thornton, he appears once to have sketched. ,** I 
have been at different times during the summer} 
projecting a half-veligious and half-descriptive poem, 
to be called ‘* The Desert ;” giving an account of 
the wilder features of nature, as displayed in dir- 
ferent latitudes; Much might be said about the 
steppes which we ourselves have traversed, and the 
fine woods of Oesterdal and Dovre; and Brice 
affords some noble painting of the wildness of 
tropical climates. One might, too, find Cossacks, 
Laplanders, Arabs, Mohawks, and Isradlites, as 
moving objects in the picture, in their several com- 
partments, and describe the hand of Providence as 
displayed in the stpport and comfort of each. What 
will come of this project 1 as yet hardly know.” 

His lordship possessed the highest qualifications 
for a traveller; and though he passed through 
India not in that character, yet, without in the 
smallest degree neglecting his episcopal duties, he 
has given us a full and interesting description of 
that most extensive country. With habits and ac- 
complishments seldom possessed, “he traversed,” 
says the Quarterly Review, ‘‘ the Indian territories 
under circumstances peculiarly advantageous, He 
possessed the eye of a painter and the pen of a.poet, 
a mind richly stored with the literature of Europe 
both ancient und modern, great natural shrewdness 
and sagacity, and a temper as amiable and candid 
as ever accompanied and adorned the energies of a 
fine genius. He had travelled .extensively in his 
early life, and thus acquired a stock of practical 
knowledge, that could nct fail to be of the highest 
value to him in his Indian peregrinations. His views 
were, on all important subjegt, sthose of one who 
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had seen and read much, and thought more :—Iibe~ 
ral, expansive, worthy of a philosopher and a states- 
man.” The reviewer might have added—and ‘a 
Christian, ‘¢ In the maturity of manhood he retained 
for literature and science the ardent zeal of his ho-- 
nofired youth. The cold lesson, nil admirari, had 
never been able to take hold on his enerous spirit, 
Religion was the presiding influence; and his religion 
graced, as well as heightened his admirable faculties, 
while it employed and ennobled them all, The cha- 
1acter in which he travelled gave him very great op- 
portunities and advantages of observation ; his high 
rank claimed respect, and yet it was of a kind that 
could inspire no feelings of personal jealousy or dis- 
trust; this the event proved, whatever might have 
heen anticipated, The’ softness find grace ,of his 
manners, a natural kindliness that made itself felt 
in every look, gesture, and tone, and an habitual 
elegance, with which not one shade of pride, 
haughtiness, or vanity ever mingled ; these, indeed, ' 
were qualities which must have gone far to smooth the 
paths before him, in whatever official character he 
had appeared, As it was, they inspired everywhere 
both love and reverence for our church, Many will 
tear with surprise, none, we think, without pleasure, 
that lus sacred office, where it was properly ex~ 
plained, even in the remotest provinces, received 
many touching acknowledgments.” 

The inexhaustible kindness of Heber’s heart, dis- 
played not only in his boyish days, but mingling itself 
with all the actions of mature life, ensured him the 
esteem of every one with whom he éame in contact, 
and endeared him to all who had the happiness to be 
favoured with lis company. There was nothing 
haughty, overbearing, orynkind in any part of his 
conduct. To the meangst individual he invariubly 
spoke with affability and respect. His constant de- 
sire*was to avoid inflicting pain, when lie found it 
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requisite to express his disapprobation of principles 
and practices deserving censure, which he never 
failed to do when his silence would have implied 
the tacit violation of principle. To the love of 
-wealth, for its own sake, he was an entire stranger. 
The sums he annually gave away were very consis 
derable ; and he took the greatest pains to relieve, 
not only those who had always been poor, but espe- 
cially such as had been reduced from affluence to 
poverty; taking care, in all such cases, to do it with 
as little expense of feeling: to the individuals relieved 
as possible, . . 

Heber's mild and pacific spirit rendered him ut- 
terly averse to every thing that seemed likely to 
promote strife among Christians. Bigotry and in- 
tolerance, in all’ their various and multitudinous 
shapes, he abominated. His catholic spirit ever in- 
clined him cheerfully to extend the right-hand of 
fellowship to all who conscientiously differed from 
him in points of doctrinal sentiment. He never 
condemned them, nor treated with disrespect, how- 
ever much he deplored what he conceived to he the 
evils of unnecessary separation, To hisown church, 
to its doctrines, its instituted ordinances, and its c¢- 
remouies, he was nevertheless most strongly ab. 
tached; believing it to be as pure, apostolic, and 
scriptural as any could be found. He admitted of no 
levity of principle or of discipline, much as he dreaded, 
the evils of intolerance. He strenuously supported 
his own order, and entertained .exalted views of 
episcopal authority, though he invariably exerted it 
with the utmost possible tenderness and caution; 
and when compelled to resort to ecclesiastical rigour, 
he accompanied it with all the* gentleness of a 
Christian and the tenderngss of'a fiend. 

As a theologian bishop Heber ranked very high. 
He had an extensive acquaintance with the fathers, 
and with all our most eminent theological writers, 
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the puritans perhaps excepted; which accounts, in 
some measure, for there being, in his productions, 
less of that spiritual, rich, and holy feeling which the 
great subject of the redemption of ruined’man, by. 
thg holy life and sacrificial death of the Son of Gad 
%seems to demand; and which called forth the life. 
inspiring and sublime strains of the holy prophets 
and apostles, He embraced the Armenian hypo- 
thesis, believing it to be the only system on which 
the doctrine of man’s accountability can be ren- 
dered defensible ; but he toek especial care to guard 
it against the loose and pernicious errors of the Pe- 
lagian faith, He contended earnestly for that most 
fundamental truth of the Christian system, the di- 
vinity of Christ, and defended it by arguments the 
most irresistible; frequently introducing into his 
discourses, incidentally, but most happily, remarks 
on the absurd and very dangerous tendency of the 
opposite system, and observations showing how 
much force the admission of this doctrine gives to 
various parts of the Christian system, which, on its 
denial, appear unmeaning and utterly indefensible, 
The claims of Heber’s character, however, to the 
veneration of posterity, rests not so much on the 
amiableness of his natural disposition, or on the 
splendour of his talents, or even on the punty of his 
morals, as on the fervent, devoted, indefatigable zeal 
Xe evinced in the cause of missions, during the whole 
of Is professional life; but more especially after his 
appointment to the see of Calcutta, Others have 
possessed as much talent, have been as amiable in 
their manners, as holy in their lives: and there are, 
we doubt not, new in the same church, of which 
Heber was so bright an ornament, a greater number 
of individuals, of distinguished literary acquirements 
and unblemished moral ‘characters, than are to be 
found in any other single community but very few, 
if any, have displayed such intense desire to make 
KK 
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known to the perishing heathen, the good news of 
pardon, through the merits of the Redeemer. His 
genius, his accomplishments, his various and elegant 
attainments, his eatensive learning, and even his 
humble and unobtrusive piety, distinguished a# is, 
the lustie which; they shed on his memory, are totally 
eclipsed by the hallowed splendour thiown around 
it by his truly apostolic labours in the cause of 
missions, 5 

« A messenger of love he went, 

A trie evangelist p 
Not for ambition, nor for gains 
Nor of constraint, save stich as duty lays 


‘Upon the diselplin'd heart, 
‘Tooh he fhe ot cracelng ot himself, 


tl 
Neglected all too long. 
For this Feat ond devotedly he Wents 
Torsnking friends and kin, 
His own loved paths of pleasantness and peace, 
kes, lelsure, priv acy, 
Prospects; {and nat renucte,) of all wherewith 
‘Authority could dignity desert 5 
And dearer far to hin, 
Pursuits that with the learned and the wiso 
Should have assured Ins Its lasting place,” # 


One cannot forbear to remark, after recording the 
death of an individual like Heber,—how inscrutible 
are the ways of Providence! in what impalpable ob- 
scurity are they shrouded from our view! We gafe 
upon the surface of events, which is all that we can 
possibly see of them ; and yet with this very imper- 
fect knowledge, how often do we dare, presump- 
tuously and iashly, to pronounce an opmion ré& 
specting His ways, whose judgments are past firtling 
out, and whose designs, even if we could behold 
them, it would be utterly impossible, with the feeble 
powers of our finite minds, to fathom! Have we 
never stood on the sea-share, and fe?t the indescribable 
emotions of awe and sublimity which the view of its 
vast and almost limitless expanse of waters are 
adapted to excite? and shall we forget that the 
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judgments of God are a great deep, which the feeble 
lines of our reason can never fathom; that His way 
is in the sea, His path in the great waters? Imagi- 
nation may extend to, or even surpass the limits of 
the broadest ocean, and we may, in caneeption at 
eleast, trace, though indistinctly, the vast unexplored 
caverns filled by its mighty waters ; but what mind 
can grasp the thought of infinity, or measure the 
ways of Him who had no beginning, and can have 
no end; to whom there can be nvither future noi 
past—the everlasting God, who only hath immor- 
tality, whose dwelling-place is eternity? All here is 
boundless, infinite, wrapped in shades of impene- 
trable obscurity :— 
“ Daeauenatiel oar 
‘These mysteries shalt be rit un ail, 
And not a doubt remain. ‘< 
ie iterate 
And not 9 hoy'ring cloud ptacure 
"That never-ending day.’ 

To see an individual in an elevated sphere of life 
like that of Heber, with talents of the highest order, 
eminently pious and holy, devoting himself to the 
sqvice of God; accepting a sittation of great 
danger, labour, and responsibility, requiring him 
to make immense sacrifices, to part with relations 
whom he dearly loved, and literary associates whose 
sgciety he most highly prized; banishing himself 
from,the land of his birth, and of his affections too, 
to a far-distant country, amid the scorching sun and 
burning climes of India; to see him prosecuting 
his work with all the zeal, and more than all the 
success that his most sanguine friends could have 
anticipated, displaying the heroism of an apostle 
with the meekness of the lewliest Christian; to see 
hin cut off in the very midst of his usefulness, at a 
time when his friends, who had trembled lest his 
health should be ‘unequal to his exertions, Began to 
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entertain cheering hopes that the vigour of his con- 
stitution having risen above so much exertion, his 
life would long have been spared to be a blessing to 
India; and when, too, he had nearly become ac- 
quainted with the spiritual wants of the vast see that 
he had to watch over ;—after this, to see asudden pes 
riod put to his exertions, was enough to stagger the 
faith of the firmest believer; and yet who will dare 
to complain, or charge the Almighty with doing 
wrong, or in atty way frustrating the purposes of 
his grace? In every such dispensation, God says to 
us, as he once said to the great and heroic Luther, 
when gn some occasion he became too importunate 
to know the mind of the Almighty, ‘I am a God 
not to be traced.” , * 
Indeed, who are we, that God should reveal to us 
the secret purposes of His will, or submit the stu- 
pendous and necessarily intricate plans of His provi- 
dence to our gaze? What right have we to expect 
that he should unveil his designs and operations to 
us? Can we enlighten Him who sees the end from 
the beginning, who numbereth the hairs of our head, 
and without whose knowledge even a sparrow can- 
not fall to the ground? Is He, who has within 
himself all perfections, ali power, all wisdom, un- 
derived from any, smicontrolied and unaffected by 
any, who animates all, sustains all; in whom, and 
by whom, and though whom are all things ; is He jo 
be instructed by worms like us? Ought na His 
positive declaration, that to such as love and fear 
Him, good shall be the inevitable result of all his dis- 
pensations to silence all our enquiries? Shall we 
dishonour Him by hesitating to pjace in His promise 
the most implicit confidence, however perplexing 
and afflictive may be oat outward circumstances? 
Has lie not yet given us sufficient proofs of his, 
paternal love, and care, and watchful tendgrness, 
and kind forbearance to trugt it him? Must he, 
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in addition to his oft-repeated proofs of goodness 
and kindness, disclose to us the minutie of his 
plans, before we can trust him? Does it not rather 
become every one, with adoring submisslon, and. 
enéire self-oblivion, to say ‘Thy will, not mine, be 
"done. I confidently believe, though I cannot now 
see how it can be seca, that thou wilt bring light 
out of darkness, order out of confusion, and beauty 
out of apparent deformity 2 ae 

The removal of eminently pious, gifled, and holy 
men, in the midst of their-years, should remind us 
that God can carry on the purposes of his grace 
without the aid of any individual, however indis- 
pensable to us his life may appear. | There is in us 
a strong propensity to place too:much confidence 
in man, and to look too little to God. We forget, 
that after all, men are only instruments in the hands 
of the Almighty, to whom they are indebted for all 
their powers, and by whom they haye been, fitted’ 
for the stationsin which they are placed, To one he 
gives five talents, to another two, to another one; 
but they are all equally indebted to him for their 
various powers, and equally dependent upon him for 
their continuance. He it is, who having qualified 
an individual for an important station, places him 
in it, and who shall dispute His right to remove 
that individual in any way, and at any time he 
*please ? 

Men who, like Heber, possess every qualification 
that can adorn and dignify human nature, and who 
cheerfully consecrate them all to the glory of God, 
and to the benefit of mankind, though they ought 
ever to be treated with the greatest respect, yet 
should never be *idotized. We must not speak of 
them as if their services were indispensable, as if 
the purposts of inifinife goodness could not be 
carved into effect without their instrumentality, 
The glory due onlysto God rhust not be transferred 
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to man. Heber would have been the last to arro- 
gate to himself’ any independence: he spoke of 
himself invariably in terms the most humiliating : 
he retained constantly a lively sense of his entire 
dependence upon God; he forgot not to acknew- 
ledge that all his ‘plans of usefulness, however ex-' 
cellent in themSelves, could only be rendered suc- 
cessful by the blessing of God, and that it was solely 
by his permissién and continued support that he 
could carry theni into effect, But were there not 
many who looked too much to him, and too 
little to God, for the success of the Gospel in India? 
transferring the glory due duly to the Creator 
to the creature, and regarding more the insjrument 
than the great Agent who-made it, and who alone 
could’ give it‘efficiency. God is jealous of his 
honour ; his glory. will he not give unto another. 
He will teach us, by afflictive strokes, if he cannot 
do it by other means, that most important lesson, 
which ‘we are so slow to learn—that no flesh should 
glory in man, but that ‘he that glorieth should 
glory in the Lord,’ 

At no peiiod of Heber's life, perhaps, were 
his services so much needed as at the momert 
of his death, His character was then fully known 
and appreciated in India, as well as in England. 
He had secured the confidence and esteem of the 
natives, and the affectionate regard of the Euro# 
peans, Under his judicious management, and 
through the means of his amiable spirit and most 
engaging manners, even the prejudices of those who 
were opposed to missions were giving way. All 
seemed to depend upon his guidingshand s all looked 
up to him to direct the affairs of the Indian church 
to a glorious issue. Evefy one admired his plans, 
his principles, his spirit, and’ his zeal, whén it pleased 
God suddenly to summon him to his reward. Why 
did he thus dash the cup of Aopé from our lips? 
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Why did he break the instrument before our eyes, 
which he had so admirably fitted and tempered to 
carry forward his plans? Was it not to teach us 
our insignificance and his greatness; to bring our, 
hearts to a close and more simple dependence on 
himself; and to let us see that he, was at no loss 
for other hands to carry on his pifrposes of love? 
He destroys the cistern, that we may go to the 
fountain; and breaks the reed, that we may repair 
to the Rock of Ages: thus cofivincing us, that 
the church of Christ shall stand, and be established 
in the earth; that though her cause may seem to 
be deserted, and she may be left, apparently, 
without a helper or a friend, her lights may dis- 
appear, her ministers may be renioved, and her 
enemies may seem to sae es yet shall she not bo 
moved, for God is in the midst of her, and the Lord 
of Hosts is her refuge, 

The sudden removal of an indiyidual like Heber « 
should remind us, that while eminent piety is the 
best, and indeed the only safe preparation for death, 
it is no security against it. How many like him, 
as pious, and perhaps as useful in the sphere 
ig which they have moved, have been suddenly, 
in the yery midst of their labours, and perhaps 
whilst anticipating the pleasure they should feel 
in carrying their nseful projects into effect, called 
nto the invisible world—death has disconcerted 
all¢heir plans, and terminated all their exertions, 
and left surviving Christians to mourn their’ loss, 
To themselves, indeed, the change has been glorious 
and happy, for ‘‘they rest from their labours, and 
their works do follow them.” ¢ 

But ought weeloteto remember, that if piety will 
afford no security from tke darts of death, still less 
will the neglect of it? *How awfully precarious is 
the gondition ot men who are destitute of religion! 
Enemies to God, steangers to themselves, ‘vith their 
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hearts unrenewed, fecling“no contrition for their 
sins, haying no love to: the Redeemer, believing 
not in his atoning sacrifice, preferring darkness 
to light, bitter to sweet, earth to heaven, time 
to eternity, and standing unmoved, insensible, #n- 
different, on thg very brink of that pit into which if 
they fall they art lost for ever. They may be in 
the vigour of health to-day, may be sporting in all 
the gaiety of cartless and daring transgressors, and 
before to-morrow’s sun shall have dawned, may lie 
silent in the stiffened and cold arms of death, And 
shall we reckon it a matter of no moment, a sub- 
ject thgt requires no consideration, whether we are 
prepared for death or not? Have we formed so 
mean an estimate of the value of our souls, as to 
trifle with them? We cannot surely have con- 
sidered the immense price paid for that redemption, 
the astonishing means employed by a God of infinite 
wisdom to effect their recovery from ruin, the match- 
less love of Christ, as displayed in his incarnation, 
in his pure, spotless, and suffering life, in his ago- 
nizing and sacrificial death, and’ the affectionate 
interest he takes in our welfare, now that he is 
ascended to the ‘right hand of God, where he eve 
liveth to make intercession for us.” Would all this 
love have been displayed, all this pain and ignominy 
have heen endured, all these means have been 
employed, and all this interest have been taker# 
by Infinite Wisdom, in effecting our recovery feom- 
ruin, if the loss of the soul were a trifle ? 

God employs various expedients to rouse us to 
consideration, and to show us the vanity and empti- 
ness of all earthly things. Among these one is the 
sudden removal often of eminenity useful and ta- 
lented individuals from tire into eternity, By such 
events, the Almighty adfiresses us tn language 
which none cpn misunderstand, syying, ‘ Be ye 
also ready, for in su¢h an how ds ye think not, 
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the’ Son of man cométh.” It is as if he were 
calling us off from earthly scenes and earthly pur- 
suits, to look into the open grave of one who was, 
but a few hours before, in the vigour of health, and, 
axglikely, to all appearance, to continue so as our- 

®selves, that he might the more effectually convince 
us “all flesh is as grass, aud all the goodliness thereof 
as the flower of the field,” and might rouse us from 
that fatal and,awful inconsideration ‘into which, alas ! 
we are so apt to sink, ‘ 

Have events like these had their due effect upon 
our minds? have we been awakened by them from 
our insensibility, roused to a sense of our danger, 
urged to flee from the wrath to come, brought to 
a throfe of grace, crying earnestly for mercy? If 
so, let us believe in Christ, He is: set forth to be 
“the propitiation for our sins; through him we 
may obtain eternal life.” His blood can cleanse 
us from all spiritual defilement, sanctify our na- 
tures, give us Jey and peace in believing, fit us for 
life or for death, and open to us a porpest of im- 
mortality and glory beyond the grave, Happy they 
who are resting their hopes on this rock! storms 
gay beat upon them, dangers may threaten them, 
enemies may conspire against them, death itself may 
assail them-—in the midst of all they are safe, and 
may exultingly exclaim, “ O death! where is thy 
sting? O graye! where is thy victory? Thanks 
boeto God who giveth us,the victory through our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” : 

The perusal of Hebér’s life should teach us that 
whatsoever.our hands find to do, we must do with 
all our hearts; ghere being no work nor knowledge 
nor device in tht grave whither we are hastening. 
The time allotted us forecsertion, at the longest, is 
but short, and great is* the uncertainty of its con- 
tingance. While it lasts, our duty is to improve 
it to the best atlvagtage. ‘Occupy till Iscome,” is 
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the language of God to us all, and woe to the'in- 
dividual who disregards it. Our own salvation is 
to he the first object of our care, and in-fear and 
trembling we are to engage in it; encouraged 
by the assurance that God will work in us, by the 
influences of his Spirit, all the good pleasure of 
his will, and the work of faith with power. Had 
we to engage in the work unassisted, we might 
despair of success. Our inbred corruptions alone, 
had we no other opponents, would be sufficient to 
render all our efforts meffectual, But God has pro- 
mised to afford us his gid; and if God be for us, 
who can be against us? Great as our weakness 
may be, let us not be discouraged, He will not break 
the bruised recd, nor quench the smoking flax, 
Heaven and earth may fail, but the promise of God 
made to the humble believing Christian cannot. 
How inexcusable shiall we then be, if, with such as- 
-gurances of help, we make not the salvation of our 
souls the grand object of our concern, 

Next to our own salvation, the rescue of others 
from the poege of sin should engage our deepest 
anxiety, Our kindred have the first claims upon 
our sympathy; and our conduct ought to show, ag 
unobtrusively and affectionately as possible, that we 
feel the liveliest interest in their spiritual concerns, 
The next objects of our solicitude should be our 
neighbours, and gladly ought we to embrace such+ 
means as offer, unostentatiously to commend to their 
notice that Saviour whose love hag gladdened our 
heats. If we really feel that interest which, as 
Christians, we ought to feel in the subjects of re- 

temption, we shall not long want opportunities for 
useful exertion, in whatever situatten. of life we are 
placed, Are we parents ?n what efforts should we 
make to impart to our children Christian knowledge, 
and how carefully ought we ta endeavour to regu- 
late all our conduct towards them-on’ Christian prin- 
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ciples! Are we masters? let us treat our servants 
with kindness, and use the influence we have ove 
them, so that they may see we are not selfishly 
seeking our own gratification, not living only to our- 
sees, but to Him that died for us and rose again, 
*Whatever character we sustain, Iet us not stand 
idle, but vigilantly exert ourselves it the Redeemer’s 
cause; taking care to manifest such a spirit, that. 
whatever we do, in word or deed,‘may be done to 
the glory of God. Z ; 

Nor must we confine our Christian sympathies 
within the narrow circle af our own neighbour- 
hood, but embrace, in the arms of our bengyolence, 
the, engire human family. All need the Gospel ; 
it is-adapted alike to- ajl—it mevts the circum- 
stances of all; and the command of Clrist is, to 
send it to all, God has greatly distinguished us 
by giving us the revelation of his merey; but is it 
only for our own personal or national benefit? Aro» 
we not set as a light to lighten the nations? Shall 
we, with a niggardly, narrow-minded, and selfish 
spirit, confine it to ourselves? Have the perishing 
heathen no claims upon our pity? What is the 
yoice of British India to British Christians? Do not 
the scenes of blood and cruelty that are incessantly 
deeurring in that land of darkness, the very recital 
of which ig too horrifying to be borne, cry aloud to us 
to send them the Gospel? More than sixty mil- 
tions of pagans and Mahommedans are now under 
our contral, all sifting in the very shadow of death, 
held fast in the fetters of a most degrading, cruel, 
and revolting superstition ; and are we under no ob- 
ligations ‘to attempt their resouc ? 

An cloquent eidwocate for missions has asked, 
“What are these mighty millions of mankind to Eng- 
land more than to any ‘other nation 7” and he him- 

Uppikingly replies: “ Alas! they are, we might al- 
most say, bone of qur bone,*and flesh of sour flesh, 
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Do we not breathe their’ air? Is not the ‘soil 
ours? [lave we not poured out English blood, and 
mixed it with their sands? Is there a rock, ora 
fortress,+ of their almost inaccessible fastnesses, 
‘where the British standard does not wave? Dosve 
not make profit by their hands? Do we not live! 
among them, and carry on with them such various 
intercourse as belongs to those who are our friends, 
depeatents labourers, servants, and subjects? 
Other nations may, and ought to pray for the con- 
version of the Hindoos ; England must not only do 
this, but much more. We have taken this empire to 
ourselves, have set it apart and fenced it round, 
and erected it, as it were, for a theatre wlprele to 
display ourselves, and to, act our part, in the sight 
of mex, of angels, and of God. I say nothing in 
what way, nor by what steps we attained this emi- 
nence; but so it is, there we stand. We are upon 
our trial, We have voluntarily undertaken a” tre~ 
mendous responsibility; and it is no way possible, 
I conceive, but that as a nation we shall be account- 
able in this world for our trust; and further, as 
individuals, shall many of us be called to a reckon~- 
ing, perhaps in this, but assuredly in the nexé 
world,” 

Adverting to the pernicious influence which much 
of our conduct must have had in India, the same 
eloquent advocate of missions, remarks: “ But has: 
any thing in our transactions with these natiens 
ever interposed, to taint the purity of ourtrack; any 
thing ever intermixed itself of a corrupt Just of 
gain, of a secular ambition, of a mere desire of 
military aggrandizement and gl eng thing in 
the shape of oppression, or spglidiion, or perfidy? 
Ifso, if in any cases we have taught them our vices, 
and made them partakers and comparionspf ou 
sins; if, alas! we -have repelled them yet hd 
than’ they were before from theJdight of truth, and 
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the: Jife of God, and ftom the reception of Chris- 
tianity, by exhibiting in their sight the lives of 
wicked Christians, thus causing the name of Christ 
and his doctrine to be blasphemed among the 
hegthen, through our offences, These are consider~ 
“ations which, in their degree, darken our.responsi- 
bility, and may well awaken in ou¥ minds extraor- 
dinary sympathy and compassion, and rouse us to 
put forth so much the more stienuous efforts to 
make good the deficiencies and repair the injuries 
of the years that are past.’? ‘ 

British skill, British benevolence, and British hu~ 
manijty, have happily done much for Indian, We 
have sent them our humane and equitable System of 

_ laws; and by teaching them to respect the rights of 
roperty, have given the™ that security in private 
ife which they never before enjoyed. By erecting the 

temple of impartial justice, and, ‘as far as practicable, 
making it accessible to all ranks and parties, wg 
have effected the demolition of rapine, tyranny, in- 
sult, and oppression, introducing in their place the 
wholesome restraints of civilization. But, asks the 
above eloquent advocate, ‘Is this all that can be 
effected? Are there no greater and better things 
to, be secured than these? Truly, this does not 
reach the extent either of their necessity, or of our 
duty and glory, This is not enough, either on their 
behalf or our own. What is the civil governor in 
Iie real character? nothing less than the vicegerent 
of Heaven; the minister of God for good to the 
people committed to his care, He is ‘the channel 
through which are to be diffused, over a thirsty 
land, the varioys streams that gush forth from Hing 
who is the foustaiy of every good and perfect gilt. 
In this view let the'goyernor embrace his genuine 
dignigy aad glory; aad fill up the measure of his 
iprptaing ‘We say nothing in Uisparagement of the 
arts of civility and peace; in their placeewe Itpnour 
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them. But wherefore should we stop here ? Why 
not goon toperfection? Why erect an empire that 
has no purposes but those of temporal gain and glory ? 
No. Foy-ourselves, there are crowns to be won of a 
tnighter renown than any which these things ean 
bestow. Let us have tanght the Hindoos the arts ot” 
life; let us havé established among them humanity, 
equity, and order; let us have made them com- 
panions in our military prowess, and partners of our 
fame: at the best, considered in themselves, all 
these things are but for .2 season, Whether theirs 
or ours, all these must, soon be over. Manners, 
morals, law, government, peace, civilization, all 
are a Uulding on the sand; all want the choicest 
virtue and most becoming.grace; all want -their 
firmest, support, and met binding cement; all are 
dead, unless sanctified by religion, and erected on 
the foundation presmebal chet we seek first the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness, Worldly 
institutions are but for a season: they bear upon 
them no hope of futurity. There are crowns, of 
brighter glory to be sought than are to be gained 
here; and these crowns await the active, steady, 
and persevering supporters of Christian missions,” 
Happily for us we live in a day when the stigma 
of conveying to India only the benefits of civiliz- 
ation is, ina great measure, wiped off, The labours 
of a Swartz, a Martyn, and a Heber, who, with 
many others, nobly braved the withering and buw- 
ing climes of that vast country, are at length begin- 
ning to be felt and acknowledged. Cheering is the 
prospect which now opens upon us in India. ft is 
ao longer one‘interminable tract of,moral darkness 
and desolation, Many spots of Jigtt are visible, on 
which the eye of the Christian rests with delight. 
Schools are multiplying, ehurches are- ergpting 
missionaries are increasing, and the proc 
enenfes, end tie groundless alarm of timid friends 
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are rolling away as the light becomes brighter, Few 
have now the hardthood to expostulate on the evils 
of missions, or to traduce missionaries as useless, 
dangerous characters. All begin at lengtlr to see 
an® acknowledge their paramount importance. - 
The mighty work, however, is only just begun. 
We are honoured by being made {lie instruments in 
carrying it forward. Great indeed}is our responsi~ 
bility for theemanner in which we’employ our ad- 
vahtages, No individual can say, ‘ {t is a work 
that belongs not to me; others may engage in it, 
but I cannot.” Societies-are formed in almost 
evety district, who will gratefully receive thg small- 
est -cortribution, All are, therefore, utterly inex- 
cusable who lend not ‘thejr helpiig hand. ‘The 
resent life is the only period allotted us for exértion : 
it may continue for a much shorter time than we 
are anticipating. It is the highest honour God can 
put upon us, to give us, an opportunity of co-ope» 
rating with him in a work so glorious. It will 
greatly aggravate the condemnation of the wicked 
at the last day, that they have done nothing for the 
Redeemer's cause: the work itself is worthy of 
bur warmest zeal. Never were there more facilities 
for its accomplishment than at present; and never 
Were Christians furnished with more powerful in- 
zentives to engage in it. Pleasing proofs of the 
beneficial results of missionary efforts are continu- 
alff arriving, The fruits, no doubt, of the labours 
of those holy men, who, like Heber, voluntarily 
became martyrs to the cause; whose shades we may 
imagine are now looking on with intense interest, to 
witness with why zeal we carry on that work whiclt 
they so gloriou8ly began, Nor are they the ouly 
Spectators of our conduct : angels are bending down 
heir'celestial abdfles to see with what spirit we 
on the cause of nflissigns; . and the Almighty 
Itself, “we may-Be: gure, wfihgsseth the fontdt we 
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are thus making with the poweis of darkness. Let 
them see that we ave fully alive to, and most ac- 
tively engaged im the wonk, fervently praying, and 
_perseveringly endeavouring, individually and col- 
lectively, to the utmost of our power, to completq 
that work in which they take so tense an interest, 
never resting sAtffied until all flesh shall see the 
salvation of Cote 


THE END, 
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